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To “Flash White Light from Ebony”: 
The Problem of Modernism 
in Jean Toomer’s Cane 


CATHERINE GUNTHER KODAT 


The mirror stage is a drama whose internal thrust is precipitated from 
insufficiency to anticipation—and which manufactures for the sub- 
ject, caught up in the lure of spatial identification, the succession of 
phantasies that extends from a fragmented body-image to a form of 
its totality that I shall call orthopaedic—and, lastly, to the assump- 
tion of the armour of an alienating identity, which will mark with its 
rigid structure the subject’s entire mental development. 

—Jacques Lacan, “The Mirror Stage” (Ecrits 4) 


The idea of freedom, akin to aesthetic autonomy, was shaped by 
domination, which it universalized. This holds true as well for art- 
works. The more they freed themselves from external goals, the more 
completely they determined themselves as their own masters. Be- 
cause, however, artworks always turn one side toward society, the 
domination they internalized also radiated externally. 

—Theodor W. Adorno, Aesthetic Theory 17-18 


My concern is solely with art. What am I? 
—Jean Toomer to John McClure, July 22, 1922 (qtd. in Kerman 26) 


he temptation to read Jean Toomer’s Cane as something of a modern- 
ist experiment in autobiography is strong, and scholars who do so fall 
into two camps: those who see the work as a tribute to the discovery of a 
true self, and those who read it as testimony to the failure of an attempt to 
make that discovery. Critics in the first camp take as their starting point 
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Toomer’s own compelling story of the genesis of Cane: trapped in genteel 
poverty in Washington, D.C., caring for two ailing grandparents, feverishly 
working to train himself as a writer, he accepts a temporary job in the fall of 
1921 at an industrial school for blacks in Sparta, Georgia, and there, ex- 
posed for the first time in his life to the Southern African American rural 
folk, discovers his creative voice. Those biographical readers of Cane who 
stress this flowering of Toomer’s creativity see the book as a lyrical celebra- 
tion of rediscovered African American roots; content is stressed over form, 
as we are encouraged to read past Toomer’s style to uncover the racial, psy- 
chosocial meaning beneath. The poem in part 1, “Song of the Son,” is held 
to bear a truth at once personal and aesthetic: before he could become a 
great artist, Toomer—an olive-skinned young man who passed for white in 
college (Kerman 63)—first had to become black. Cane thus is cast as the 
mirror of Jean Toomer’s soul, reflecting to him a moment, however brief, 
of true racial vision and, it follows, great artistic achievement. The aesthetic 
importance of Cane thus lies less in its formal and stylistic experiments than 
in its unapologetic, nonbourgeois choice of the Southern black peasant as 
hero.! 

Events in Toomer’s life subsequent to Cane can seem to bolster this criti- 
cal argument. In 1923, when Horace Liveright urged Toomer to stress his 
“colored blood” in the brief biography Boni & Liveright planned to use in 
publicizing Cane, Toomer objected: “My racial composition and my posi- 
tion in the world are realities which I alone may determine” (qtd. in Kerman 
110-11). This first link in a long chain of racial disclaimers climaxed in the 
1932 pamphlet “A Fact and Some Fictions,” in which Toomer wrote: “As for 
being a Negro, this of course I am not—neither biologically nor socially” 
(qtd. in Benson 43). Toomer “had considered the matter and was deter 
mined to erase, as much as possible, his connections to the Afro-American 
experience,” notes Nellie Y. McKay, concluding that this rejection had de- 
bilitating artistic consequences (199). The sense of wholeness and creative 
well-being that flowed from Toomer’s embrace of rural blackness evaporated 
as the author sought a “raceless,” philosophical (as opposed to aesthetic) 
unity of spirit. His writings became increasingly dry and didactic, and the 
vast bulk remained unpublished in his lifetime.” 

Thus, while Cane is seen as a pinnacle of achieved wholeness, a mo- 
ment of aesthetic racial truth,’ Toomer himself is frequently portrayed as a 
peculiarly modern incarnation of “double consciousness”: the racially alien- 
ated man. The second group of biographical critics stresses this apparently 
divided nature of Toomer’s psyche and, far from seeing Cane as a unified, 
lyrical expression of race spirit, argues for a view of the work’s generic inde- 
terminacy and fragmented formal properties as aesthetic embodiments of 
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Toomer’s riven self.* Alan Golding, for example, argues that “Toomer’s drive 
to make the pieces of Cane balance or cohere enacts on the formal level his 
struggle to reconcile both the contradictory spirits of North and South and 
the black and white within himself” (198). In a formulation that harkens 
back to W. E. B. DuBois’s articulation, in The Souls of Black Folk, of “double 
consciousness,” Golding writes: “Cane shows Toomer in 1923 intellectually 
an American and emotionally a black” (200).° In this view, the mirror of 
Cane is no longer whole but splintered, reflecting a fragmented vision of 
the self that interrogates—rather than celebrates—categories of racial iden- 
tity and difference and the aesthetic practices that serve to elaborate those 
categories. In this emphasis of form over content, Cane is usually no longer 
seen as primarily a black text but a modern text, in the traditional, “univer- 
sal” sense of the term. This universalizing approach has had some predict- 
able effects: in two thoughtful essays, Rudolph P. Byrd has wondered 
whether Cane should be read as part of the African American literary tradi- 
tion at all.® 

What is most striking in the mass of critical work on Jean Toomer and 
Cane is the way in which binary systems of ordering experience—form and 
content, black and white, rural and urban, bourgeois and peasant, unity 
and fragmentation, female and male—have come to dictate readings of Cane 
in much the same way that they dictated Toomer’s life.” Ordered to “be” 
black, Toomer refused, and thereby discovered that, by default, he must 
“be” white. Indeed, my decision to separate Toomer criticism into two 
schools itself shows what seductive power binary systems have on the imagi- 
nation. However, there are good historical and conceptual reasons to ques- 
tion such an approach. First, any reading of Cane that anchors itself in 
Toomer’s “decision” to pass runs the risk of ignoring or minimizing the pow- 
erfully controlling, historically evolved social structure that denied (and to 
a large extent still denies) any meaningful exercise of racial choice.® Sec- 
ond, such a view relies upon a notion of pure separation that misses the 
dialectical nature of the terms placed in opposition. A further step usually 
taken in such readings—that Toomer’s passing into whiteness led to artistic 
suicide—likewise draws on a notion of art more constricting than explana- 
tory. It would be going too far to call Jean Toomer the first black perfor- 
mance artist; but his “artobiographic” remark to John McClure, which I have 
used as the third epigraph to this essay, invites casting Toomer in just such a 
role, and should provoke some recognition of the larger interpretive hori- 
zon that Cane deserves." 

In connecting my first two epigraphs—Jacques Lacan's explanation of 
the mirror stage and Adorno’s provocative pairing of social domination and 
artistic form—I seek to set up an approach that casts Cane less as an exer- 
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cise in self-definition than as a dialectical exploration of structures used to 
define and represent the self. This view uncovers a more sharply self-con- 
scious and self-critical impulse to Toomer’s work than is usually granted. By 
drawing on the mirror stage as one point of departure, I am not interested 
in using Lacan to psychoanalyze Toomer through Cane, thus adding another, 
more theoretical, layer of biographical criticism. Rather, I propose an inves- 
tigation that attends to mirroring functions in their role as forces of domina- 
tion as well as instruments of aesthetic reflection, an investigation that treats 
these functions as contingent and historically shaped by the twin stresses of 
modernity and racial politics.!2 Toomer’s decision to clothe what are clearly 
prefabricated social stereotypes (the mysterious woman, the heartless city, 
the anguished artist) in a modernist idiom forces a reckoning with those 
particular notions of representation that seemingly had been built to last, 
invested with universally identifiable characteristics and designed to be all- 
too-easily graspable. “I am not a romanticist,” Toomer wrote of himself. “I 
am not a classicist or a realist, in the usual sense of these terms. I am an 
essentialist. . . . I try to lift facts, things, happenings to the planes of rhythm, 
feeling, and significance” (Wayward 20). Fueling this declaration is the im- 
pulse to elevate—along with “facts, things, happenings”’—the perceiving 
subject to a point of domination over all it surveys. What might result when 
such a subject sets as its task the representation of the (politically and so- 
cially) oppressed, the (psychologically) repressed? Among the answers to 
this question entertained in Cane is the possibility that even the voice of 
intimacy—the confessional mode, the direct request for recognition, stream- 
of-consciousness narrative—itself arises from a desire to dominate. 
I should make it clear that I am not arguing against a reading of Cane 
that would celebrate Toomer’s (short-lived) decision to affirm his African 
American self. Rather, Iam arguing fora reading of the book that draws out 
and highlights those moments when such affirmation is complicated by the 
threats of dominance that are buried within the high modernist experimen- 
tal style.'* Certainly the great strength of Cane lies in Toomer’s risky deci- 
sion to represent racial and gender oppression through modernist literary 
technique.'* Cane powerfully and uncompromisingly enacts the terms of its 
social critique within its aesthetic register, as its shifting experimental dis- 
course places the reader alternatingly in the positions of dominator and 
dominated, illuminating subject-object relations along axes both psycho- 
logical and social. This is a dialectic; insofar as it is trained on the particular 
American history of racial oppression in the South, it is a dialectic working 
within an African American matrix. The theoretical idiom developed by 
Henry Louis Gates, Jr. would cast Caneas a text that signifies upon modern- 
ism, making use of rhetorical systems of troping, repetition, and revision to 
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provide a critical window on Toomer’s chosen aesthetic method. Gates’s own 
reading of Cane as a signifying text focuses on “Toomer’s use of the privi- 
leged oral voice . . . as evidence of the modernist claim that there had ex- 
isted no privileged, romantic movement of unified consciousness, especially 
or not even in the cane fields of a rural Georgia” (Signifying 178).'° As Gates’s 
(deliberately) tautological syntax makes clear, Toomer explodes notions of 
privileged consciousness by deploying a privileged voice; a more Adornian 
formulation of this move would be to say that Cane represents a system of 
political domination and psychic repression via a form that is “the afterim- 
age of human repression of nature” (Adorno 288). That Toomer accom- 
plishes this through a recognizably African American idiom provides the 
political point that distinguishes Cane among modernist works; Toomer 
shows how Canes modernist autonomy is rooted in, and indebted to, re- 
pressive social power structures. 

Cane’ most powerful exploration of the complications attendant on the 
dialectical approach both to the question of representing the African Ameri- 
can and to the establishment of a modernist African American aesthetic 
emerges, not surprisingly, in the only passage in the entire book in which a 
mirror appears. This scene in “Box Seat,” the penultimate story of part 2, 
demonstrates how mirrors function in a matrix of power, simultaneously 
illuminating and blinding what they are made to reflect: 


The orchestra starts. A sentimental love song. Mr. Barry sings, first 
to one girl, and then another in the audience. He holds the mirror 
in such a way that it flashes in the face of each one he sings to. The 
light swings around. 

Dan: I am going to reach up and grab the girders of this build- 
ing and pull them down. The crash will be a signal. Hid by the 
smoke and dust Dan Moore will arise. In his right hand will be a 
dynamo. In his left, a god’s face that will flash white light from 
ebony. I'll grab a girder and swing it like a walkingstick. Lightning 
will flash. Pll grab its black knob and swing it like a crippled cane. 
Lightning . . . Some one’s flashing . . . some one’s flashing . . . Who 
in hell is flashing that mirror? Take it off me, godam you. 

Dan’s eyes are half blinded. He moves his head. The light fol- 
lows. He hears the audience laugh. He hears the orchestra. A man 
with a high-pitched, sentimental voice is singing. Dan sees the 
dwarf. Along the mirror flash the song comes. Dan ducks his head. 
The audience roars. (68) 


In the second paragraph, Toomer leads the reader backward through Dan 
Moore’s musings to the physical stimulus prompting those thoughts; messi- 
anic fantasies of racial leadership are shown to emanate from the blinding 


or 
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flash of stage light bouncing from a mirror manipulated by a battered, 
bloodied dwarf. As the series of images devolves toward its source, the “god’s 
face that will flash white light from ebony” becomes a “girder . . . [swung] 
like a walking stick” and then “a crippled cane.” I take the use of the word 
cane here as a moment of metatextual reflection meant to reveal the series 
of imagistic variations that have carried the reader to this point as an ac- 
count of the complications involved in representing the African American 
subject in a modernist idiom. The “god’s face” of the experimental artist, 
whose technique forces flashes of white (Western, “universal”) light from 
ebony, becomes a gigantic crutch and, finally, a supportive staff that is itself 
handicapped: Cane is crippled by the very force that would liberate it.!® The 
negativity of this critique is excruciatingly amplified in the third paragraph, 
as Cane’ lyricism becomes a “high-pitched, sentimental voice” whose song 
is conveyed “along the mirror flash’—a moment of emotional charge that 
blinds even as it illuminates. The Lincoln Theater burlesque in “Box Seat” — 
a heavyweight championship fought by dwarfs—is itself a staging of the bur- 
lesque of Cane, as the work’s visionary lyricism, its greatest strength, is held 
up to ridicule as its greatest weakness. In its dazzling, and dazzlingly pain- 
ful, twists and turns upon itself, this scene lays bare the universalizing ambi- 
tion of modernism and its potentially dominating, repressive effect on the 
black subject.” It is a critique couched, for a final, jazzy effect, in the classi- 
cally modernist idiom of stream of consciousness. Crippled it may be, but 
this Cane will swing. 

The importance of this scene, then, lies in its ability to manipulate the 
modernist aesthetic itself into a position of dialectical self-critique. Dan’s 
musings start as a moment of self-reflection: in the mirror of his meditation 
he is cast as the omnipotent subject, unfettered and free. As the physical 
stimulus for the meditation is revealed, Dan undergoes a radical shift from 
a subject to an object position: the lightning flash he sees himself manipu- 
lating in order to subdue the masses is in fact the flash of the mirror Mr. 
Barry holds up to illuminate the objects of his song.! Liberation and domi- 
nation are thus held in dialectical relation, as the entire content of the scene 
is mediated through its free-associative technique, a method so deeply 
linked to the formation of literary high modernism as to become its virtual 
synecdoche. This scene is also important for its placement in part 2, the 
section of Cane most commonly read as a condemnation of urban black 
bourgeois striving: 


[T]he black urban experience . . . separated the people from the 
basic values of the folk culture. City life initiated black people into 
the world of western culture, which, in its advanced stages of indus- 
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trialization and mechanization, has become sterile, limiting, and 
destructive to the human spirit. (McKay 126) 


Subscribers to this view see Dan Moore as something of an urban John the 
Baptist, anxious to turn his people away from the false gods of city life and 
prepare them for the “new world Christ . . . coming up” from the rural 
South (Cane 65). This reading requires a corollary, supportive view that ru- 
ral and urban exist in pure opposition—that the first offers “basic values,” a 
sort of spiritual illumination that the second not only can’t offer but ac- 
tively seeks to destroy. An opposition of rural and urban that lines the first 
up with black and the second with white, and then elevates the former over 
the latter, is widely held to be the central point of Cane.'* But the use of the 
mirror in “Box Seat” places all these assumptions in question, as both Dan’s 
vision of himself as agrarian prophet and the dwarf’s decadent, urban, sen- 
timental song are enclosed in a theater and made subject to relational and 
performative, rather than absolute, readings—the meaning of each arises 
only in terms of the other. 

Toomer uses nature as a “mirror” that both critically represents and is 
forced into being by domination and repression, a dialectic made clear in 
his tendency to equate women and nature.” In attempting to portray 
women simply as creatures of nature, Cane makes clear the “nature” of domi- 
nance in aesthetics and politics.2! The gradual emergence and eventual dis- 
appearance of a narrator through parts 1 and 2 also demonstrate the roles 
aesthetic and political domination play in the formation of the “indepen- 
dent” speaking subject and how a certain pointed exploration of that domi- 
nation leads to the dissolution of that traditional subject. Susan Blake’s ob- 
servation that “the central conflict of Cane is the struggle of the spectatorial 
artist to involve himself in his material” (196) underlines how an under- 
standing of Caneas a dialectic between liberation and domination subtends 
the artist’s struggles to strike a modernist posture toward the African Ameri- 
can subject. 

“Karintha,” the piece that opens Cane, is a brief character sketch of a 
beautiful woman whose “skin is like dusk on the eastern horizon” (3). It is 
not only that Karintha’s skin is dark; her whole self draws its worth from her 
“carrying beauty, perfect as dusk when the sun goes down” (3). A sense of 
how this worth is measured is given in the second paragraph, where dusk is 
made more specific: it is a “sunset, when there was no wind, and the pine- 
smoke from over by the sawmill hugged the earth . . . dusk, during the hush 
just after the sawmill had closed down” (3). Karintha’s beauty is, first, some- 
thing ascribed to her, something she is made to “carry”; second, it is a beauty 
that draws its power through identification with a system of exploitation. 
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The meaning of dusk is pine smoke from the sawmill, or silence when the 
sawmill has shut down; the “natural” beauty of dusk is shown to arise only 
through the terms of the artificial, industry-driven activities that bracket it. 
The information that “the young fellows counted the time to pass before 
she would be old enough to mate with them” (3) adds to the portrait of 
Karintha as a “natural resource,” drawing her worth, like the pine woods 
around her, from the service she can be made to provide. 

This is, first of all, a potent allegory of American racial history, wherein 
black Americans were cast as a resource whose value resided in their “fit” 
with a “natural” (that is, domesticated and exploited) environment. In this 
sense we could say that the story of Karintha is liberating insofar as it forces 
the reader to reflect on the larger racial symbolism she is made to “carry.” 
This notion of Karintha as mediator, however, has a repressive charge as 
well, for the very structure of symbolism itself is predicated on a notion of 
artistic “service” that elevates tenor over vehicle, so that what Karintha means 
is more important than what she is. Further, if we see Karintha (the charac- 
ter) as symbol, we are forced into a recognition of how “Karintha” (the story) 
is distilled from certain resources—a recognition that casts the entire black 
rural ethos that Toomer draws upon in fashioning Cane as so much raw 
material awaiting transformation into artistic capital. This recognition, so 
economically accomplished in “Karintha,” renews consideration of the his- 
tory of treating African Americans as human capital.”* The overall contour 
of the moves made here is not simply circular: Toomer deepens our under 
standing of the complexities facing him. He will develop this problem most 
fully in “Kabnis” through the difficulties faced by the characters Kabnis and 
Lewis as they each seek to make something—art, or a new society—out of 
black rural life. 

In Cane, the first-person narrative voice makes its debut in “Reapers,” 
the brief poem that appears after “Karintha.” Here, Toomer shows how the 
narrative “I” emerges in a vision of violence: the poet sees how the reapers 
sharpen their scythes for the work ahead, and how that harvesting work 
involves violence that is incidental and inevitable, as a mower slaughters a 
rat in the field and then goes on. The homology that was lightly sketched in 
“Karintha” between artistic capital and human capital emerges here in 
bolder strokes through the parallel between the actual harvest of “Reapers” 
and Toomer’s artistic “harvest,” wherein disparate black folk materials—for 
example, the blues stanza and gospel shouts—are gathered together to form 

a larger whole. Both harvests, it is hinted, do violence; this exploration of 
representational violence is further developed in “Becky,” the story of the 
white woman who has two black children and is consequently ostracized by 


the white and black communities. 
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Toomer renders the mechanism of scapegoating fairly clearly here, as 
the townsfolk choose to feed, clothe, and house Becky and her sons with 
the aim of more effectively marginalizing them.** Not only Becky’s circum- 
scribed life but her death as well is ordered by the community that “cast her 
out”: the railroad boss selects “the narrow strip of land between the rail- 
road and the road” as the site for her cabin, “a single room held down to 
earth . . . by a leaning chimney” (7) which, built by the men of the town, 
eventually collapses and kills her. 

Through “Becky,” the conditions necessary for the emergence of a first- 
person narrative voice in Cane are revealed to be steeped in violence: here, 
the violence of community scapegoating and silencing. The appearance of 
“I” in the story is prepared for a paragraph in advance by the “we” of com- 
munity. Becky never speaks in the story bearing her name; we are told, on 
the contrary, that the community’s words “filled her, like a bubble rising— 
then she broke” (7). In the same way, the narrator’s words fill in the empty 
shape that is Becky until she breaks, leaving him free to tell her story “true”: 
the piece concludes with Becky being buried alive and the narrator giving 
the “the true word” of her death to the townsfolk. In “Becky,” the control- 
ling “I” of the narrative emerges literally at the moment that Becky is smoth- 
ered: 


Goose-flesh came on my skin though there still was neither chill nor 
wind. Eyes left their sockets for the cabin. Ears burned and 
throbbed. Uncanny eclipse! fear closed my mind. We were just 
about to pass. . . . Pines shout to Jesus! . . . the ground trembled as a 
ghost train rumbled by. The chimney fell into the cabin. Its thud 
was like a hollow report, ages having passed since it went off. Barlo 
and I were pulled out of our seats. Dragged to the door that had 
swung open. Through the dust we saw the bricks in a mound upon 
the floor. Becky, if she was there, lay under them. Barlo, mumbling 
something, threw his Bible on the pile. (No one has ever touched 
it.) Somehow we got away. My buggy was still on the road. The last 
thing that I remember was whipping old Dan like fury; I remember 
nothing after that—that is, until I reached town and folks crowded 
round to get the true word of it. (8-9) 


As Becky the character becomes the means by which the fictional village of 
Sempter unifies itself through violence and marginalization, so “Becky” the 
story becomes the means by which the controlling narrator pulls itself to- 
gether into a single identifiable voice. Telling “the true word” of Becky’s 
story exposes the history of violence against women who dare to exercise 
their sexuality across racial boundaries. This liberatory expression, however, 
is predicated on the rhetorical repression of a potentially dissonant voice— 
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Becky must be killed off before “the true word” of her story can get out. 
The first-person narrative voice traditionally is regarded as epistemologi- 
cally weaker, lacking the omniscient strength of the third person or the criti- 
cal potential of indirect discourse; “Becky” demonstrates, however, that even 
the “private,” “personal” first-person voice—the means of introducing both 
narrative intimacy and unreliability—launches itself into being from a re- 
pressive platform. 

The force of repression working through representation is most graphi- 
cally illustrated in “Fern” and “Avey,” sketches that rightly have been seen 
as linked despite the differences in setting (“Fern,” in part 1, is set in Geor- 
gia; “Avey,” in part 2, is set in Washington, D.C.). These two stories are also 
connected to “Becky,” insofar as they are dialectically engaged in showing 
how the liberating emergence of narrative voice is predicated on repressive 
strategies of representation. 

Fern’s most arresting physical feature is her eyes. While the narrator 
describes other, also striking, aspects of her face (her cream-colored skin, 
the light-brown mustache on her upper lip, the “aquiline, Semitic” nose 
[16]), he repeatedly returns to her eyes. We are never told their color, shape, 
or size; rather, we learn that hers were “strange eyes” in that “they sought 
nothing—that is, nothing that was obvious and tangible and that one could 
see, and they gave the impression that nothing was to be denied” (16). Fern’s 
eyes are striking for their emptiness—or rather, what men “fooled them- 
selves” into taking as an emptiness. The narrator convinces himself, too, 
that Fern’s “I” is an idle, empty shape, waiting for “some fine thing” to fill it: 


If you walked up the Dixie Pike most any time of day, you’d be most 
like to see her resting listless-like on the railing of her porch, back 
propped against a post, head tilted a little forward because there 
was a nail in the porch post just where her head came which for 
some reason or other she never took the trouble to pull out. Her 
eyes, if it were sunset, rested idly where the sun, molten and glori- 
ous, was pouring down between the fringe of pines. Or maybe they 
gazed at the gray cabin on the knoll from which an evening folk 
song was coming. Perhaps they followed a cow that had been 
turned loose to roam and feed on cotton-stalks and corn leaves. 
Like as not they’d settle on some vague spot above the horizon, 
though hardly a trace of wistfulness would come to them. If it were 
dusk, then they’d wait for the search-light of the evening train 
which you could see miles up the track before it flared across the 
Dixie Pike, close to her home. Wherever they looked you’d follow 
them and then waver back. Like her face, the whole countryside 
seemed to flow into her eyes. Flowed into them with the soft listless 


cadence of Georgia’s South. (17) 
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Fern’s eyes function here as a narrative mirror held up to nature; the point 
of this passage is not a description of Fern but a description of the land- 
scape in which she is set. We learn nothing of Fern as a character, but we 
learn much about Fern as a function. When, after this passage, the narrator 
confesses that it was “better that she listen to folk-songs at dusk in Georgia . . . 
[than that] she came up North and married. Even a doctor or a lawyer, say” 
(17), it becomes clear that a rural Georgia dusk without Fern would be a 
rural Georgia dusk without art: Cane needs the mediation of Fern (and 
Karintha, Becky, Carma, and Avey) in order to exist at all. The “I” needs 
Fern’s eyes in which to see itself reflected as speaking and whole. 

In Cane’ signifying dialectic of repression and expression, this gesture 
of generative domination momentarily exposes itself when the narrator 
takes Fern into the cane field. As she holds him with her eyes, he holds her 
in his arms, and then does “something—what, I dont know” (19). Fern leaps 
up, runs “some distance” from the narrator, then 


Fell to her knees, and began swaying, swaying, swaying. Her body 
was tortured with something it could not let out. Like boiling sap it 
flooded arms and fingers till she shook them as if they burned her. 
It found her throat, and spattered inarticulately in plaintive, convul- 
sive sounds, mingled with calls to Christ Jesus. And then she sang, 
brokenly. A Jewish cantor singing with a broken voice. A child’s 
voice, uncertain, or an old man’s. Dusk hid her; I could hear only 
her song. It seemed to me as though she were pounding her head 
in anguish upon the ground. (19) 


Toomer’s refusal to explain the narrator's action leaves the reader forced to 
consider what the narrative action has done to Fern: to consistently repre- 
sent her in terms of the “I.” It is Fern’s eyes that mirror, and thus fortify, the 
narrative “I”; now, having seen everything flow into Fern’s eyes, we are shown 
how “her body was tortured with something it could not let out.” Infused 
with narrative significance—with metaphoric meaning and symbolic ges- 
ture—Fern, like a modernist text (and like the filled and broken Becky be- 
fore her), fragments into “plaintive, convulsive sounds . . . singing with a 
broken voice,” a paroxysm graphically demonstrating the repressive power 
brought to bear in the formation of modernist narrative consciousness. 
“Avey” combines strategies of “Becky” and “Fern” in a further dialecti- 
cal twist on the formation of modernist representational strategies. Avey, 
like Karintha, is described in terms of a human-dominated landscape (the 
“gasps and sobs” of the train whistles in Harper’s Ferry are “crude music 
from the soul of Avey” [46]) and, like Fern, is represented as “idle” and 
inscrutable. Avey’s mysteriousness is not cast as pure blankness, however, 
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and as the story progresses we begin to see that her passive resistance com- 
plicates the established dynamic of the liberation/repression dialectic in 
Cane by denying the narrative “I” its accustomed position of dominance. In 
the final scene, as the narrator talks “beautifully . . . about an art that would 
be born, an art that would open the way for women the likes of her” (48), 
Avey falls asleep. The narrator briefly considers abandoning his high-flown 
rhetoric of art for a more physical encounter when he realizes that his at- 
tempt at intellectual intercourse has failed to draw a response from Avey: 
“My policeman friend passed by. I said hello to him. As he went away, I be- 
gan to visualize certain possibilities. An immediate and urgent passion swept 
over me” (48).24 When he realizes that Avey is sleeping, however, he simply 
borrows a blanket and then keeps watch over her cloaked form as the sun 
rises over Washington, D.C. 

The significant events here—Avey’s being put to sleep by aesthetics, the 
narrator covering her form and then standing watch over it—comprise one 
possible response to the implicit question of Cane: what should an African 
American modernist gesture look like? In its humorous representation of 
the violence of aesthetic dominance (Avey isn’t buried alive, just put to 
sleep), “Avey” critiques high modernism even as it acknowledges its power 
(her form is cloaked). In rejecting a rape scenario and casting himself as 
watcher and protector, the narrator seems eager to adopt a less dominat- 
ing, more compassionate and vulnerable posture toward his material. Yet 
the female form remains occluded, still bent to the task of bearing signifi- 
cance, and the final paragraph of “Avey” presents us with a near-explosion 
of first person pronouns that seem deployed in an effort to re-establish nar- 
rative stability: “I shivered. I coughed. I wanted to get up and whittle at the 
boxes of young trees. I withdrew my hand. I raised her head to waken her. . .. 
I got up and walked around” (48). Even in his role as watcher and protec- 
tor, the narrator keeps to himself the power of characterization: Avey, the 
“orphan woman,” “did not have the gray crimson-splashed beauty of the 
dawn” (49). 

However briefly entertained, though, the narrative destabilization ten- 
dered in “Avey” has ramifications throughout the remainder of Came; the 
difficulty of finding a position from which to speak results in the closet 
drama “Kabnis,” the closing section of Cane and Toomer’s final meditation 
on the problems facing the modernist artist in the African American tradi- 
tion. “Kabnis” arguably has sustained a greater variety of readings, and a 

greater number of deeply antithetical interpretations, than any other sec- 
tion of Cane. As might be suspected, disagreements on the meaning of this 
drama are rooted in the disagreements outlined at the beginning of this 
essay: is Cane a work of racial affirmation, or of racial alienation? Propo- 
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nents of the former view hold, as McKay puts it, that Ralph Kabnis “moves 
from painful resistance to painful acknowledgment of his history, and read- 
ers share his expectations for full, positive self-acceptance in the future” 
(88-89). Houston A. Baker, Jr. goes even further in providing a happy end- 
ing for Cane, calling Kabnis “the knowing artist who confronts the desert 
places in himself . . . a new-world creator ascending from the cellar as the 
herald and agent of the dawn” (Singers 77—78). On the other hand, Darwin 
T. Turner concludes that the title character in “Kabnis” is “weak, debauched, 
[and] impotent”—the latter quality elaborated in economic terms through 
his preparation for a profession about to be made obsolete by the automo- 
bile (24-25). 

In one of the most recent readings of “Kabnis,” Farah Jasmine Griffin 
seeks to combine aspects of both approaches in a reading that divides the 
problem of modernist African American representation into two catego- 
ries—history and song—and then distributes those portions in unequal 
amounts between Kabnis and Lewis. In Griffin’s reading, Lewis has the 
proper reverence for history but lacks “the artist’s sensibility” needed to 
make that reverence aesthetically fruitful (150); Kabnis has an artist’s soul 
(though Griffin wants to distinguish between his talents as an orator and as 
a poet [151]) but finds the pain of African American history unbearable. 
This would seem to present a problem for a reading that casts “Kabnis” as 
“the final vision of . . . dawn, birth and beauty” (154), but Griffin makes 
exactly this claim by means of an appeal to biography: though neither Lewis 
nor Kabnis emerges as a strong artist figure, she claims that Toomer does— 
by writing Cane. While I appreciate the way in which Griffin seeks to move 
beyond readings of “Kabnis” that dwell solely on issues of characterization, 
I find her appeal to Toomer’s achievement unsatisfying: her move to biog- 
raphy (that is, the claim that Toomer’s artistic achievement was enabled by 
a return to racial roots) is made without an accompanying acknowledgment 
of the unsettling complications presented by Toomer’s particular biogra- 
phy (that is, his rapid abandonment of racially specific art). 

As I hope my reading of Cane has made clear, all these views of “Kabnis” 
fail to take account of how the drama continues and comments on the dia- 
lectic of expression and repression in modernist art that, in Toomer’s hands, 
is made uniquely readable via an African American subject and aesthetic. 
Griffin is right to sense that the problem is in uniting history and song; the 
difficulty, as Cane presents it, lies in finding an aesthetic approach to a his- 
tory of exploitation and domination that does not itself partake of, or pro- 
mote, such exploitation and domination in the aesthetic register. Everything 
in Cane leading up to “Kabnis” testifies to the extreme difficulty—in 
Adornian terms, the impossibility—of finding a way around this problem. 
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Mirrors flash and blind. The best that Cane can hope for, then, is a narrative 
that enacts the problem it is trying to solve. Thus the contradictions and 
tensions of Cane come to a head in “Kabnis,” as first-person, stream-of-con- 
sciousness narration is replaced by the extremely distanced conventions of 
the closet drama; it is as if the pretensions to intimacy, collaboration, and 
immersion in the earlier pages of Cane are finally dropped in favor of the 
straightforwardly dominating vantage point of the director’s chair. Further, 
the move to present “Kabnis” as a drama cannot help but recall the theater 
of “Box Seat” and the painful lessons learned there. 

“If I could feel that I came to the South to face it,” Kabnis says, in the 
confessional moment that opens the drama—“If I, the dream (not what is 
weak and afraid in me) could become the face of the South. How my lips 
would sing it, my songs being the lips of its soul” (84). But as Kabnis himself 
later explains, “shapin words t fit m soul” involves both “beautiful and 
golden” words, with “a taste that makes them fine t roll over with y tongue,” 
and words that are “misshapen, split-gut, tortured, twisted” (111). More 
clearly than any other section of Cane, in fact, “Kabnis” anticipates the ques- 
tions that have haunted the book since its publication, as the plight of its 
hero is figured first as his anxiety about his race and then as his struggle to 
find artistic expression. Reading the two as dialectically related rather than 
mutually exclusive offers a view of “Kabnis,” a drama written in a form ren- 
dering it unsuitable for immediate stage use, as an allegory of our struggle 
to completely read, and so to sufficiently account for, the effects of Cane 
itself: is ita black text or a “universal,” modernist text? An expression of the 
folk or an exercise in aesthetic elitism? A novel or a “literary vaudeville” 
(Durham 34)? As I’ve tried to demonstrate here, the source of Canes last- 
ing power lies in its ability to articulate these questions and to enact the 
terms of their formulation. In its precarious balancing act along the fault 
lines of race and art, Cane exposes the dialectical relationship of repression 
and liberation, those “light streaks through an iron-barred cellar window” 

(117) that cast troubling shadows even as they illuminate. 


NOTES 


' This critical stance usually entails an elevation of agrarian values and con- 
siderable scorn for cosmopolitan “alienation”; usually, part 1 is seen as a lyri- 
cally positive celebration of black rural life and part 2 as detailing an urban loss 
of racial authenticity. Baker, for example, argues that “the whole of part 2 might 
justifiably be called a portrait of the artist who has been removed from a primitive 
and participatory culture to suffer the alienation of modern life” (Singers 73). 
McKay makes similar claims when she writes that black migration to the urban 
North entailed an “irretrievable loss of many of the qualities of beauty and art 
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that Jean Toomer would have never have encountered had he not gone to Geor- 
gia in the fall of 1921” (125). Petesch affirms that “Cane is a philippic against 
the city” (198). 

Griffin’s decision to place Cane in the tradition of the “migration narrative” 
implicitly acknowledges that the text places urban and rural in dialectical, rather 
than hierarchical, relation. As will become clear, however, Griffin’s assertion that 
“Kabnis” ends with a resurrection scene declaring that “in the Southern dawn 
lies the possibility of racial redemption embodied in the creation of an art that 
is grounded in the history of a dying black folk” (154) differs significantly from 
my reading of Cane’s conclusion. 

? Biographical studies dominate the critical work on Jean Toomer, and the 
history of his decision to abandon modernist aesthetic writing in favor of mys- 
tical proselytizing has been well reported. In addition to McKay, see Turner, 
Kerman, Benson, and Byrd (both “Shared Orientation” and Jean Toomer’s Years 
With Gurdjieff). 

3 Baker concludes his discussion of Cane by asserting that it shows how “a 
folk culture containing its own resonant harmonies, communal values and as- 
sumptions, and fruitful proximity to the ancestral soil offers a starting point for 
the journey toward black art” (Singers 80). 

* The long-standing critical dispute over whether Cane should be called a 
novel provides one example of the work’s challenge to genre criticism. See Bone, 
Rusch, Wagner-Martin, the aforementioned studies by Turner and Byrd, and the 
critical essays in Durham. 

° Rusch similarly claims that, in embracing an avant-garde aesthetic in writing 
Cane, Toomer was seeking to “explore something that his racial ambivalence 
demanded be explored” (20). 

6 “Jean Toomer and the Afro-American Literary Tradition” and “Jean Toomer 
and the Writers of the Harlem Renaissance.” 

7 These schematic readings of Cane form the bulk of the nonbiographical 
Toomer criticism. For representative examples, see Bell, Fischer, Innes, and 
Chase. 

8 It is clear from Toomer’s writings that he long cherished a notion that 
he could bring the United States to accept a third racial term—“American”— 
that would dissolve the binary system of racial opposition. See Hutchinson (“Dis- 
course”), McKay, and Kerman passim. 

° Recent essays by Hutchinson and Foley have brilliantly explored how Cane 
registers Toomer’s response to social, political, and racial life in the United States 
in the early 1920s; these essays have deeply influenced my approach to Cane. 
See especially Hutchinson’s “Jean Toomer and American Racial Discourse.” 

10 Adorno makes the point about the usefulness of dialectical thought to 
the study of aesthetics when he writes: 


the dilemma of aesthetics appears immanently in the fact that it can be 
constituted neither from above nor from below, neither from concepts 
nor from actual experience. The only possibility for aesthetics beyond 
this miserable alternative is the philosophical insight that fact and con- 
cept are not polar opposites but are mediated reciprocally in one an- 
other. This must be appropriated by aesthetics. (343) 


11 Foley’s recent essays on Cane have done much to restore the text to its 
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historical framework and affirm the view of a critically engaged artist that I of- 
fer here. Foley stresses how the contemporary social and political scenes of 
Sparta, Georgia, and Washington, D.C., find their ways into Cane; my concern 
here is to show how Toomer had a similarly reflective approach to the techniques 
of literary modernism. 

While I do not disagree with North’s point that “nonstandard,” “dialect” 
forms of American English had an important role to play in fashioning the “new- 
ness” of modernism, and while I fully endorse his claim that “what Toomer was 
trying to accomplish was too complex for any mere [black-white] dichotomy” 
(168), an Adornian approach to modernism emphasizes the potentially exploit- 
ative aspects of deracinating “the dialect motive of disarranging and rearrang- 
ing standard speech patterns” (North 168). 

'2 Both Buck-Morss and Foster have sought to place Lacan’s articulation of 
the mirror stage in a historical context, showing how its emergence is concomi- 
tant with the rise of modern fascism—a reading that complements my empha- 
sis on the role of repression in representation. 

13 Scholars have well established that Toomer was deeply influenced by white 
modernist authors—Sherwood Anderson and Waldo Frank in particular—while 
he was writing Cane. See for example Byrd, Kerman, and McKay. I take the scant 
attention paid to Toomer in Baker’s Modernism and the Harlem Renaissance to be 
an implicit acknowledgment that although Toomer exerted a great influence 
on black writers who came after him, the writers whom he found most (prob- 
lematically) influential, in terms of literary technique, were white. 

l4 Using a highly aestheticized language is still a perilous choice for a writer 
concerned with representing an African American subject. See, for example, 
Butler-Evans’s dismissal of Toni Morrison. 

15 In a reading of Cane published while he was still formulating his theory 
of signifying as a method of African American literary expression and analysis, 
Gates offered his own highly sophisticated version of biographical Toomer criti- 
cism when he argued that Toomer’s passing into whiteness (and eventual artis- 
tic invisibility) represents the ultimate commentary on the notion of blackness 
as absence (Figures 200-03). For Gates, 


the place of Cane in the Afro-American canon [is] a place the critic can 
determine only formally. . . . Toomer forces us to abandon any defini- 
tion of Afro-American literature that would posit the racial identity of 
an author as its principal criterion. . . . Toomer teaches us the limita- 
tions of biographical criticism and also its implicit fascination as a text 


of its own, as a parallel text, as it were, to literary structures such as Cane. 
(Figures 206) 


Elsewhere in the essay Gates characterizes Cane as “the first modernist text in 
the [African American] tradition” and maintains that Toomer was “less concerned 
with representing the race and thereby ‘liberating’ it—an impossibility—than 
with inventing an entirely new discourse” (Figures 221, 210). 

16 Scholars have commented on the importance that the homophone Cain 
and the homonym cane have for Toomer’s work. For one example, see Scruggs. 

17 J am working here with the Adornian notion of the aesthetic impulse as 
manifesting itself through a dialectic of liberation (expression) and domination 
(the will to form); successful modernist art makes readable the historically shaped 
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tensions of this dialectic. It seems to me that this notion complements those 
recent African American theories of modernism propounded by Baker, Morrison, 
and Gates, centering as they do on notions of revision, repression, and defor- 
mation. Morrison’s striking notion of modernity as owing its very existence to 
African and African American aesthetics provides powerful historical and social 
ammunition for a reading of modernity’s repressive impulse. Along these lines, 
see also Gilroy. 

'8 It may be obvious, but still worth emphasizing, that Dan is feminized as 
he is illuminated by Mr. Barry. We have been told that the targets of Mr. Barry’s 
song are “girls”; after Dan, the next, and final, object of the dwarf’s song and 
mirror is Muriel. 

19 It is not hard to appreciate the desire to read Cane this way. As Adorno 
notes: 


so long as progress, deformed by utilitarianism, does violence to the sur- 
face of the earth, it will be impossible—in spite of all truth to the con- 
trary—completely to counter the perception that what antedates the trend 


is in its backwardness better and more humane... . [T]his endows the 
traces of immediacy, however dubious and antiquated, with an element 
of corrective justice. (64) 


“Blood-Burning Moon” and “Kabnis” both make it clear that Southern black rural 
life had its horror. 

20 For another, complementary, view of Toomer’s description of women in 
Cane, see Walker. 

21 Adorno’s point is useful here: “When traditional aesthetics . . . praised 
harmony in natural beauty, it projected the self-satisfaction of domination onto 
the dominated” (159). 

22 J am not condemning Toomer, or Cane, for exploiting the black subject; 
rather, I am pointing to the ways in which the book explores structures of re- 
pression. To put it another way, I seek to show how Cane is situated within an 
exploitative system. 

23 See Baker’s reading of “Becky” in Singers. 

*1 As in “Fern,” the narrative raises the possibility of sexual violence, though 
in a manner perhaps less oblique: the departure of the policeman suggests a 
certain lawlessness in the narrator’s passion, and Avey’s failure to respond to 
his conversational advances hints that she would be equally uninterested in his 
sexual overtures—indicating that they perhaps would have to be forced in or 
der to be successful. 
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Joyce’s Epiphanic Mode: Material 
Language and the Representation 
of Sexuality in Stephen Hero 
and Portrait 


JOSHUA JACOBS 


ames Joyce’s transformations of themes, language, and characters from 
one of his own works to another have long been among the signal preoc- 
cupations of Joyce’s readers. The manuscript fragments known as epipha- 
nies, written in the years 1900 to 1903, are the earliest sources of specific 
scenes and more general interests which we can see Joyce draw upon in all 
his longer works of fiction.! While Joyce’s theorization and use of epiphany 
from Stephen Hero onward have been central to many readers’ understand- 
ings of his work as a whole, the connection of this general aspect of Joyce’s 
work to the specific records of scenes and interactions represented in the 
epiphany manuscripts has been of secondary interest. Perhaps remember- 
ing (with some embarrassment) along with Stephen in Ulysses his “epipha- 
nies written on green oval leaves, deeply deep, copies to be sent if [he] died 
to all the great libraries of the world, including Alexandria” (3.141-42), 
Joyce’s readers have not often given serious attention to the ways in which 
his mature works use the material first developed in these fragments. 

The most common critical approach to the epiphany fragments has 
been to examine their themes and Dublin locations and to suggest specific 
places in Joyce’s later fiction in which these epiphanic elements are de- 
ployed. But this focus on the epiphanies as sources for the later works can 
obscure the particular workings of language in the epiphanies and in Joyce’s 
earliest integrations of epiphanic material into his fiction. The linguistic 
contexts of these early uses of the epiphanies—from the passage in Stephen 
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Heroin which Stephen first defines epiphaniesthrough scenes of Stephen’s 
intense sexual or artistic feeling in Portrait—have asignificance | beyond ‘their 
possible prefiguration of Joyce’s later fiction. These moments where 
Stephen theorizes epiphanies or experiences overpowering feelings are not, 
for the most part, straightforward recyclings of Joyce’s original epiphanies; 
however, in these passages Joyce’s language echoes Stephen’s initial encoun- 
ter with an epiphanic scene in order to focus the tensions between Stephen’s 
attempts at rigid self-definition and Joyce’s more ambiguous constructions 
of selfhood. 

What is chiefly at stake in these climactic passages is Stephen’s alternat- 
ing mastery and helplessness before his nascent sexuality and the extent to 
which he can define his intellectual and physical self as discrete from his 
context. Though Stephen tries to assert an intellectual source for his own 
language, the language Joyce uses to convey Stephen’s assertions is insistently 
grounded in the corporeal and in several characteristic tropes such as mur- 
muring, which stress the material nature of language itself. This dispersion 
of the source and nature of language beyond the confines of a discrete, 
fully cognizant agent undermines Stephen’s attempts to assert such an 
agency for himself. By staging the materiality of language and the diffusion 
of the self within the context of Stephen’s sexual crises, Joyce also links 
Stephen with the corporeality and diffusion of sexuality more firmly than 
can Stephen’s hyperbolic denials or embracings of his sexuality. 

Ishall argue that, more than merely constituting a progression in theme 
between the epiphanies and climactic passages in Portrait, these moments 
and the defining passage in Stephen Hero are linked by their framing in lan- 
guage this tension between Joyce’s and Stephen’s constructions of self and 
sexuality. Because of this continuity of evocative language across distinct 
climactic moments, we can address this mode of language as a particular 
force and isolate its specificity and power. I use the term “epiphanic mode” 
in this essay to refer to this general practice of representing Stephen’s na- 
scent selfhood and sexuality, which Joyce develops first in the Stephen Hero 
passage—with its particular tension between the epiphanic text and 
Stephen’s theorization of epiphanies—and then expands in his rendering 
of Stephen’s emotional climaxes in Portrait, which have varying connections 
to the epiphany fragments. 

The first explicitly noted example of an epiphany that appears in Joyce’s 
fiction—the “Ballast Office clock” passage of Stephen Hero—is a revealing 
demonstration of Joyce’s development from fairly straightforward use of 
material from the manuscript epiphanies toward the more general prac- 
tice, or “epiphanic mode,” seen in Portrait. In the central moment of the 
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relevant sequence in Stephen Hero, Stephen overhears a conversation, and is 
struck by a subsequent artistic imperative: 


The Young Lady—(drawling discreetly) ... O, yes...I was... 
atthe...cha...pel... 

The Young Gentleman—(inaudibly) ... I... (again inaudibly) ... 
1s 

The Young Lady—(softly) ...O...butyou’re...ve...ry... 
wick...ed... 

This triviality made him think of collecting many such mo- 
ments together in a book of epiphanies. By an epiphany he meanta 
sudden spiritual manifestation, whether in the vulgarity of speech 
or of gesture or in a memorable phrase of the mind itself. He be- 
lieved that it was for the man of letters to record these epiphanies 
with extreme care, seeing that they themselves are the most delicate 
and evanescent of moments. (211) 


Stephen goes on to describe to his friend Cranly his theory of epiphanies, 
in an early version of his statements on aesthetics in Portrait (204-15). Given 
that in Portrait the event of the epiphany itself is removed from the theoriza- 
tion that had been linked to it in Stephen Hero, it is not so surprising that 
much of the critical dialogue has focused on the implications of Stephen’s 
aesthetic critique and how it changes from the earlier work to the later. But 
the initial framing of this theory in uneasy juxtaposition with a scene of 
“triviality,” and Stephen’s description of the “collecting” process as some- 
thing separate from these scenes as such, suggests that we should avoid mim- 
icking Stephen’s attempts to distance the office of the “man of letters” from 
the events and language of these moments. A closer look at the exemplary 
epiphany shows that Stephen’s self-assured argument for clarity is in fact a 
reaction against an unsettling multiplicity of language and sexuality. 

The epiphany section of Stephen Hero begins with Stephen infuriated by 
his mother’s religiosity, an anger that is quickly refocused on Emma Clery. 
Stephen is frustrated by his inability to fully criticize or ignore her: “In ev- 
ery stray image on the streets he saw her soul manifest itself and every such 
manifestation renewed the intensity of his disapproval” (210). The narra- 
tion, explicit in criticizing Stephen in a way the Portrait narration is not, 
then somewhat mockingly relates Stephen’s proposed “theory of dualism 
which would symbolize the twin eternities of spirit and nature in the twin 
eternities of male and female.” Thus Stephen’s nascent desire to stabilize 
identity provides the background for the epiphanic encounter itself, which 
defines a correspondence between fragmented, stylized speech and the 


sexuality that pervades its utterance. 
With these structuring factors in mind, Stephen’s theoretical attention 
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to the fixed relation of parts to the whole object (or claritas; see Stephen Hero 
213) seems much more a practical attempt at control than an abstract para- 
digm. The free play and agency of “parts” —parts of the body and the soul 
within the body—will pervade the representation of Stephen’s artistic and 
personal development in Portrait; here we can see this diffusion of discrete 
identity in the manifestation of Emma’s soul in “every stray image of the 
streets.” Given its unbidden repetition, this consuming encounter has as 
much power to define Stephen as he has power to fix it within his categoriz- 
ing scrutiny. The particular rephrasing of this line in the paragraph that 
follows the epiphanic scene—as a “sudden [and thus singular] spiritual mani- 
festation”—suggests Stephen’s attempt to make both himself and the am- 
biguous inspirations of epiphanic scenes stable in time and in language. 
Equally important is the epiphanic exchange itself, which despite being sur- 
rounded by qualifiers such as “triviality” and “vulgarity of speech” is clearly 
more central to Stephen’s imaginative process than the Ballast Office clock 
(which becomes the official exemplum). The repeated “stage direction,” 
“(again inaudibly) ,” shows how Stephen’s codifying impulse is frustrated by 
his incomplete observation; also, the separation of syllables by ellipses con- 
veys a materiality of language that I feel corresponds to its sexualized con- 
text, particularly in contrast to the graphically unremarkable language that 
surrounds the epiphany text. 

The tension in this passage between the epiphany and Stephen’s 
grapplings with its implications establishes several key tropes of material 
language and dispersal of the unified self, which Joyce will use in Portrait to 
frame Stephen’s drive toward greater rigidity. Joyce’s central positioning 
here of female characters (and their characteristic use of language) as fac- 
tors that weigh against Stephen’s ideals of control and of discrete selfhood 
suggests how Joyce plans to oppose a female-gendered freedom to the sta- 
bility Stephen desires. I do not believe that Joyce’s use of female characters 
such as Emma Clery, as well as the prostitute and others in Portrait, implies 
that the feminine and the sexual are interchangeable and that both of these 
are equally stable and debased characteristics. Rather, Joyce consistently uses 
female figures to support the internalization of the ambiguities of selfhood 
in language and sexuality. Jones suggests that this aspect of what I have called 
the epiphanic mode demonstrates Joyce’s general “disruptifon] through 
his language of the received symbolic order,” which asserts “the limitation 
of the specular construct of the self as one, the coherence and mastery of 
‘I,’ and [forces one] to acknowledge the scene on which that self is pro- 
duced: the body of the woman” (182, 190). Joyce’s emphasis on the corpo- 
reality of female characters, as the scene of the self that Stephen cannot 
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acknowledge, makes them inextricably connected to the production of the 
epiphanic mode in the climactic scenes discussed here. 

While Portrait, like Stephen Hero, contains materials from the manuscript 
epiphanies, the novel’s salient characteristic for my purposes is not its di- 
rect reworkings of Joyce’s earlier materials but rather Joyce’s extension of 
the representational strategies of language first seen in the Stephen Hero 
epiphany sequence to climactic moments that are not necessarily prefig- 
ured by the manuscripts. Regardless of how closely such climaxes are tied 
to earlier material, they have in common with the Stephen Hero epiphany 
sequence an ambiguous, sexualized language, which frustrates Stephen’s 
attempts to maintain binaries of intellect and sensuality in himself. The 
materiality, both in theme and in form, of this “epiphanic mode” of repre- 
sentation is quite pronounced in Stephen’s encounter with a prostitute at 
the end of section 2; and in this passage Joyce establishes several principal 
figurations of language and the body that continue in these climactic mo- 
ments throughout the novel. 

In this passage Stephen acts to gratify his sexual desire for the first time, 
and for the first time names this desire as sinful: as he prowls Nighttown, 
his desire to sin is repeated hypnotically, and with a powerfully physicalized 
language: 

He felt some dark presence moving irresistibly upon him from the 
darkness, a presence subtle and murmurous as a flood filling him 
wholly with itself. Its murmur besieged his ears like the murmur of 


some multitude in sleep; its subtle streams penetrated his being. 
(Portrait 100) 


Within the Nighttown milieu, Stephen feels himself overpowered by a “dark 
presence” rendered as both language and a material invasion. The central 
figuration of this blurring of speech and matter is the act and effect of mur- 
muring. Among the representational successors to the tropes of the 
epiphanic exchange in Stephen Hero, murmuring in Portrait connotes a cru- 
cial speech just out of hearing, and is indeed an onomatopoeic rendering 
of such speech. Because of its materiality—seen here in its “flooding” of 
Stephen—murmuring continually challenges the idea that speech agency 
belongs to a discrete self, as murmuring seems to claim not only agency but 
also issuing substance. 

This free play of physicalized language becomes all the more marked 
in the section’s final paragraphs, as Joyce repeatedly cedes the act of speech 
and other acts to organs acting independently: “He tried to bid his tongue 
speak” (100), “Her round arms held him firmly to her,” “His lips would not 
bend to kiss her” (101). By distributing agency from a central self, Joyce 
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effects a kind of “organic liberation” and allows a release of sexual power 
through what Derek Attridge has called a “traffic between vocal and sexual 
organs” (62). The final paragraph of this section is a paradigm of this traf- 
ficking: 
With a sudden movement she bowed his head and joined her lips to 
his and he read the meaning of her movements in her frank up- 
lifted eyes. It was too much for him. He closed his eyes, surrender- 
ing himself to her, body and mind, conscious of nothing in the 
world but the dark pressure of her softly parting lips. They pressed 
upon his brain as upon his lips as though they were the vehicle of a 
vague speech; and between them he felt an unknown and timid 
pressure, darker than the swoon of sin, softer than sound or odour. 
(101) 


Much has been made of Stephen’s surrender to phallic penetration in this 
sequence, but I would argue that any “surrender” in the context of the 
epiphanic mode is not within a binary—in which one can either be male/ 
dominant or female/submissive, or (in this case it seems) reverse these 
pairs—but is a relinquishing of unifying authority in favor of multiplicity. 
By his deployment of “swooning” in these final pages, Joyce leads Stephen 
to join in a hitherto-female act of falling from a unitary conception of the 
body into a potentially liberating field of autonomous organs and senses. 

That this valorized falling had been designated as female is made clear 
by the immediate precedent for the “swoon of sin,” the swoon of the “frail 
swooning form” (100) (nominally that of Emma) that Stephen pursues in 
Nighttown. This earlier swoon appears as a hyperbolic rendering of ideal- 
ized female frailty and impalpability, which by its very excess makes swoon- 
ing a conscious act of playful, powerful escape from being “[held] fast” bya 
selfaggrandizing vision. Stephen swoons into a state of total palpability that 
corresponds to a speech that communicates in many registers. The simulta- 
neous rendering of speech and of the speaking body in this final sequence 
is language at its most incarnate: this “vague speech” (101) (or murmur 
ing) literally presses upon the cognitive centers of hearing and upon the 
organs of speech, and the lips and tongue that convey this speech become 
speech themselves. But the most significant coherence of this sexualized, 
incarnate communication is as a readable text of some sort, as Stephen re- 
tains the faculty of reading even in his swooning extremis. This extension 
of the epiphanic mode into written expression will become central to later 
climactic sequences as they build toward Stephen’s self-definition as an art- 
ist. 

Stephen’s nightmarish vision of goat-beings, the nadir of his selfhatred 
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in section 3 following the sermon, allows us to trace precisely one instance 
of how Joyce’s original conception of the epiphanies themselves developed 
into the more general epiphanic mode seen in Portrait. As the epiphany 
marked #6,” Joyce’s first rendering of nightmarish goat-beings is virtually 
identical to the sequence found in Portrait (137-38), with three significant 
alterations: the repeated ascription of sin to the beings in the epiphany is 
deleted in Portrait, and two phrases are added—the beings are for the first 
time given the properties of moving “hither and thither,” and of issuing 
“soft language” as they enclose Stephen: 


They moved in slow circles, circling closer and closer to en- 
close, to enclose, soft language issuing from their lips, their long 
swishing tails besmeared with stale shite, thrusting upwards their 
terrible faces... 

Help! (138) 


“Soft” language is like murmuring, in that softness describes both the vol- 
ume of speech and the texture of its material presence. The association of 
language with feces makes explicit the general tendency in these climactic 
passages to describe language as a soft, substantial element emerging from 
a semiautonomous bodily orifice. Also, the aural quality of the repeated 
“hither and thither” suggests that the goat-beings’ motion is a kind of indis- 
tinct speech in itself. 

With these tactile acts of speech, along with the “thrusting upwards” of 
faces, it seems clear that Joyce has constructed this vision of “lecherous” 
debasement to parallel the prostitute sequence. While the goat-beings ap- 
pear to be male, this rhetorical parallel must in some sense suggest a teleo- 
logical progression from the prostitute to these demonic figures, a progres- 
sion that would couple debased abjection with the practice of what I call 
the epiphanic mode of language. However, it is the combined effect of the 
climactic passages that best demonstrates the power of these shared repre- 
sentational strategies to undermine the thematic demonization of sexuality 
that these passages might seem to assert if read strictly through Stephen’s 
understanding. Thus the bestial sensuality of the goat vision does not merely 
correspond to the sin and self-betrayal Stephen associates with the prosti- 
tute sequence but also carries forward from that earlier passage the valori- 
zation in language of the corporeal and of diffused identity.’ 

Joyce’s work toward a pervasive use of such epiphanic language reveals 
itself at the local level in this chapter in his depiction of Stephen’s soul. The 
removal of references to sin in the Portrait goat-vision corresponds to Joyce’s 
general emphasis, in this novel’s language, on a tactility that resonates in 
varied situations rather than on a specific act of “sin.” With the explicit moral 
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value of sin thus subordinated to the range of sensations that may or may 
not seem sinful to Stephen at a given moment, Stephen’s soul can be both 
victim and agent of Stephen’s various sins: in short succession (immediately 
preceding the goat-vision), his soul “pin[es] within him” (137) as he prays 
not to be sent to Hell, “sighs” as Stephen ascends to his room, and yet is 
deemed “a living mass of corruption” (137). As Stephen progresses toward 
confession, the soul acquires a split agency and embodiment that terrifies 
Stephen: 


But does that part of the body understand or what? The serpent, 
the most subtle beast of the field . .. Who made it to be like that, a 
bestial part of the body able to understand bestially and desire bes- 
tially? Was that then he or an inhuman thing moved by a lower soul 
than his soul? His soul sickened at the thought of a torpid snaky life 
feeding itself out of the tender marrow of his life and fattening 
upon the slime of lust. O why was that so? O why? (139-40) 


This baffling division of the soul, and its clear identification with the penis 
Stephen does not want to acknowledge, is presented with an ironic appre- 
ciation both for Stephen’s frantic hypostatization of his own urges and or- 
gans and for the humorous futility of such an effort. The narration becomes 
progressively less wry as Stephen approaches his confession and commun- 
ion; during this progress, Stephen’s attempt at self-purgation leads him to 
interpret his soul, whose above-mentioned ambiguities place it within the 
epiphanic mode of language, as debased. His actual confession of “sins of 
impurity” is portrayed as an utterly foul emission of physicalized language, 
from an equally base soul: “His sins trickled from his lips, one by one, trick- 
led in shameful drops from his soul festering and oozing like a sore, a 
squalid stream of vice” (144). 

But Joyce makes it clear that such a vomiting-forth cannot rid one of 
sexuality, nor can the sin and redemption be reassuringly embodied out- 
side oneself. In the final sequence between the confession and commun- 
ion, Joyce portrays the withdrawal from language and sexuality as a mor 
bidly effacing false purity, invoking the images of “pale flames of. . . candles” 
and of leached, overfragrant “masses of white flowers” (146). The most no- 
ticeable rhetorical development in this sequence is the profound infantil- 
ization of Stephen’s represented speech and the repeated ascription of shy- 
ness, timidity, and silence to Stephen and his soul. With such gestures, Joyce 
frames this ostensible purification as a regression to Stephen’s immediate 
preadolescence: in the sequence in section 1 in which Stephen first recog- 
nizes his soul and his desire, Stephen imagines a vaguely sexual union in 
which he is utterly impalpable, surrounded by darkness and silence (see 
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65). However, Stephen’s taking of the communion wafer is not simply an 
imposition of a pure silence; it suggests the much more productive (and 
quite impure) oral exchanges rendered in similar terms in the prostitute 
and the final villanelle passages. 

Stephen’s vision of the bird-girl at the close of this section illustrates 
both the continuing power of the regressive force of silence and impalpa- 
bility, and the power of the epiphanic mode to undermine this regression. 
The bird-girl’s stylized “sufferance” of Stephen’s adoring gaze is a hyper- 
bolic rendering of femininity that, like the swoon of the ephemeral “E. C.” 
figure before the prostitute scene, exceeds Stephen’s cognitive and assimi- 
lative control. Moreover, her “emerald trail of seaweed” (171) links her with 
the goat-beings, speckled with stale dung. Such a parallel reinvokes the de- 
monizing portrayal of sexuality and language in the goat-being sequence, 
but retroactively brings the positive connotations of the present passage into 
that sequence. A more immediately evident reference to the goat-being se- 
quence is in Joyce’s use of “hither and thither” to indicate a murmurous, 
tactile speech-act: 


[She gently stirred] the water with her foot hither and thither. 
The first faint noise of gently moving water broke the silence, low 
and faint and whispering, faint as the bells of sleep; hither and 
thither, hither and thither: and a faint flame trembled on her 
cheek. 


—Heavenly God! cried Stephen’s soul, in an outburst of pro- 
fane joy. (171) 


The bird-girl’s breaking of silence is portrayed as a necessary reversal of 
tactile and sensory self-denial, and the reader must in turn reevaluate the 
nightmarish portrayal of such tactile speech in the goat-beings. 

After this valorization of acknowledged speech and sensuality, the fact 
that the cry of “Heavenly God!” comes from Stephen’s soul, and not him- 
self, is somewhat surprising. A profound communication seems to have oc- 
curred across, or amidst, this cry, inscribing the bird-girl’s murmurous sexu- 
ality on Stephen’s body in the form of a mimetically inflamed cheek: his 
body glows, his limbs tremble. But the subsequent narration, at least at the 
level of staging, explicitly denies the exchange of tactile speech. Stephen is 
made to turn away from her and stride off, and the “low and faint and whis- 
pering” sound of their encounter is repeatedly denied: “Her image had 
passed into his soul for ever and no word had broken the holy silence of his 
ecstasy” (172). The dominant rhetorical practice of this sequence, however, 
undermines this attempt to retroactively separate sexuality and the femi- 
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nine from spirituality, as Stephen is twice said to run “on and on and on 
and on” (172), to run recklessly, his blood in a riot. 

Ultimately, Stephen appears to move even further from direct interac- 
tion with the bird-girl, while nonetheless entering a state of increased tactil- 
ity and loss of discrete selfhood: 


His soul was swooning into some new world, fantastic, dim, un- 
certain as under sea, traversed by cloudy shapes and beings. A 
world, a glimmer, or a flower? Glimmering and trembling, trem- 
bling and enfolding, a breaking light, an opening flower, it spread 
in endless succession to itself, breaking in full crimson and unfold- 
ing and paling to palest rose, leaf by leaf and wave of light by wave 
of light, flooding all the heavens with its soft flushes, every flush 
deeper than the other. (172) 


Stephen’s swoon has often been taken up by critics within what Carol Shloss 
refers to as the “second stage of women’s critical responsiveness to Joyce”: 
that is, a criticism concerned with “naming the feminine” (628) and chal- 
lenging the received critical view of women (in Joyce’s works and elsewhere) 
as the archetypal other (628).* The limitation of this period in Joyce criti- 
cism, as Shloss points out, is a focus on traditional, empirical ideas of char- 
acter. This assumption of discrete character function allows critics within 
this second stage, such as Suzette Henke, to regard the swooning passage as 
Stephen’s attempt to impose his “male aesthetic signature [upon] the fe- 
male body/text” (102) and to view the language of this passage as a trans- 
parent vehicle for this exertion. But the materiality that we have seen ex- 
tending across the language of these climactic moments in Portrait at the 
least complicates their thematic content; and indeed, the representational 
practice of these moments imposes its own valorization of ambiguity and 
sexuality upon Stephen far more forcefully than he can “sign” himself as 
removed from these qualities of self and language. Stephen’s swoon in this 
passage does not retroactively efface his sexual encounter with the prosti- 
tute (the other significant swoon in the novel) but rather reinforces the 
sexual overtones in this passage by connecting with the earlier encounter. 
Stephen appears to swoon into female genitalia, and perhaps participate in 
an infinitely self-diffusive female orgasm. Certainly, he is left scarce objec- 
tive distance from which to demonize this sexual materiality, which even 
after Stephen awakes remains in the murmurous “low whisper of her [the 
tide’s] waves” (173). 

While there are uses of the epiphany manuscripts later in the final chap- 
ter of Portrait, the sequence early in the chapter in which Stephen com- 
poses the villanelle is the culmination of the epiphanic mode of representa- 
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tion that I have discussed in this essay. Joyce here puts Stephen’s nascent 
artistic agency—and artistic practice—at the focus of the continuing ten- 
sion between Stephen’s rigid self-definition in terms of language and sexu- 
ality, and Joyce’s more interconnected depiction of these aspects of self. 
From the start of this passage we see Joyce using the same imagery of sen- 
sory diffusion of the self as that of the swooning end of chapter 4. Indeed, 
Stephen is here more intensely immersed, and literally inspired, by the figu- 
rative breath of various surrounding and permeating elements: “A spirit 
filled him, pure as the purest water, sweet as dew, moving as music” (217). 
That Stephen is said to “inbreathe” this “tremulous morning knowledge” 
becomes significant after we see the first cycle of represented inspiration, 
creative thought, poem text, and Stephen’s reflections on the process. 
Stephen first perceives the “form” of inspiration as resolutely indeterminate, 
and the locus of inspiration is represented in ambiguous and equivocal lan- 
guage: 

The instant of inspiration seemed now to be reflected from all sides 

at once from a multitude of cloudy circumstance of what had hap- 

pened or of what might have happened .. . An afterglow deepened 


within his spirit, whence the white flame had passed, deepening to 
a rose and ardent light. (217) 


However, in converting this inspiration into poetry Stephen moves immedi- 
ately to establish concrete, precise associations and imagery: “That rose and 
ardent light was her strange wilful heart.” Over the next few paragraphs, 
during Stephen’s first period of inspired writing (three stanzas’ worth), 
Stephen often uses this declarative tone as if to sum up his operative poetic 
conceit. But even in the sentences that contain these summary statements, 


the “roselike glow” and the language associated with it produce a rather 
nonsummary effect: 


The roselike glow sent forth rays of rhyme; ways, days, blaze, praise, 
raise. Its rays burned up the world, consumed the hearts of men 
and angels: the rays from the rose that was her wilful heart. (217) 


The dense pattern of interdependent imagery, sound, and attributed status 
in these sentences oyerspills the forms—of contemplative thought and of 
poetic verse—into which Stephen imagines he distills it. For example, the 
rhythmic listing, or chanting, of potential line endings infects Stephen’s sec- 
ond repetition of his equation rose-equals-heart: “the rays from the rose that 
was her wilful heart.” Stephen asks “And then?” after these first stanzas are 
produced, as if he had processed successive units of inspiration. 

This apparent disparity between the represented nature of inspiration, 
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which falls within the epiphanic mode I’ve described, and the representa- 
tion Stephen seeks to create from such inspiration is at the root of Stephen’s 
conceptual process. Immediately after Stephen comes up with the first 
stanza, we read that the “verses passed from his mind to his lips and, mur 
muring them over, he felt the rhythmic movement of a villanelle pass 
through them” (217-18). Previous critics of the villanelle sequence have 
variously regarded this moment as evidence of the unconscious triumph of 
Stephen’s personality over the artistic product or as a sign of Stephen’s mi- 
sogynistic dialectic. What is too easily assumed, in such readings that as- 
cribe textual domination to Stephen, is that the passage through the lips is 
necessarily outward. In the rhetorical and imagistic context of this se- 
quence—particularly in these nebulous, undulant first paragraphs— 
Stephen’s sensation of something between his lips must refer both to the 
prostitute scene and to the literally “in-spiring” nature of his current cre- 
ative moment. The teleology of creation laid out in this sequence clearly 
points to Stephen’s murmuring as the creative inception, and certainly what 
Stephen formulates (and then writes down) begins here. But the rhetorical 
and imagistic rendering of this creative process, as seen in such incantatory 
passages earlier in the sequence, situates Stephen within the continuity of 
the epiphanic mode—which, having been “inbreathed” (217), exceeds the 
rigor and unity of his creative formulations. Indeed, being in the act of lit- 
erary creation emphasizes the workings of language as performed by de- 
centralized, autonomous organs of the body, as Stephen’s lips are frequently 
said to murmur the verses, or, as his inspiration flags, to “stumble through 
half verses, stammering and baffled” (218). 

As Stephen develops his conception of the poem, his thoughts tend 
toward a hyperbolic unity and creativity: “The radiant image of the eucharist 
united again in an instant his bitter and despairing thoughts, their cries 
arising unbroken in a hymn of thanksgiving” (221). Then follows the fourth 
stanza, and shortly after, the narration returns him to the confusion of the 
world: “He knew that all around him life was about to return in common 
noises, hoarse voices, sleepy prayers”. Stephen “shrink[s] from that life,” 
and from the specific implications it contains of his own sexuality in 
Nighttown: “He listened eagerly for any sound,” “He heard bursts of hoarse 
rioting” (99, 100). But his retreat from such conjunctions of sexuality, 
speech, and physicality is undermined by his own synesthesic, physicalized 
reaction to (and writing down of) the stanza itself: 


He spoke the verses aloud from the first lines till the music and 
rhythm suffused his mind, turning it to quiet indulgence; then cop- 
ied them painfully to feel them the better by seeing them; then lay 
back on his bolster. (221) 
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As in the initial, murmuring conception of the poem structure, here 
Stephen feels the verses acting (tonguelike) directly on his brain and expe- 
riences their effect as an overlapping act of writing, feeling, reading, and 
seeing. With each of Stephen’s successive attempts to impose a poetic rigor 
on himself and his inspiration, Joyce renders his imaginative process in a 
manner that suggests Stephen is approaching a conscious awareness of the 
epiphanic mode in his literary work. 

This dynamic between Stephen’s inspiration and his creative process 
comes to a climax in the sequence’s final passage, which ends with the poem 
reproduced in its entirety. Stephen’s probable masturbation is depicted as 
a simultaneous penetration and yielding that corresponds to the prostitute 
scene, as he makes E. C. yield to him as he himself is flooded by “the liquid 
letters of speech, symbols of the element of mystery” (223).° Vicki Mahaffey 
argues that Stephen’s solitary onanism makes his artistic production equally 
fruitless, in the context of his continued denial of the union of opposites 
(102). While Stephen’s solitary, erotic imagining of E. C. is not directly com- 
municative and unifying, in Mahaffey’s sense, the language of this passage 
does directly identify the epiphanic dynamic of body, speech, and sexuality 
with the foundation of Stephen’s literary process. This language, I believe, 
is a more subtle and powerful indication of Stephen’s direction as an artist 
than his limited attempts to construct binary, rational forms from his inspi- 
ration. 

In this final juxtaposition of creative process and artistic product, the 
evolution of Stephen within the epiphanic mode since Stephen Hero is clear. 
The full text of the poem, as it is positioned directly after Stephen’s literary- 
sexual epiphany, is Stephen’s attempt to represent the “liquid letters of 
speech, [the] symbols of the element of mystery” (223). However, as the 
“rays of rhyme” passage demonstrates, the poem itself is representative of 
Stephen’s very failure to completely rationalize the murmurous aspects of 
multiplicity in his life and world. In its isolation, then, the full text of the 
poem demonstrates a sort of inversion that has taken place in Joyce’s repre- 
sentation of sexuality and language since Stephen Hero. In that work’s con- 
ception of the epiphany, as discussed above, the epiphanic exchange itself 
was isolated graphically within Stephen’s evasive theorization of the 
epiphany in general; in Portrait, the isolated poem’s text is itself the evasive 
attempt to summarize, and is now surrounded and outweighed by the 
epiphanic properties of language that pervade the novel as a whole. I be- 
lieve this new predominance of nondemonized sexuality in language is a 
more reliable portent of Joyce’s future transformations than are Stephen's 

final, Icarian pronouncements. 
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NOTES 


' Beja provides the most extensive study of Joyce’s particular uses of epipha- 
nies in the later works. 

2 Scholes and Kain give an authoritative account of the enumeration that 
Joyce devised for the epiphanies. 

3 For a similar reading of A Portrait as building through a series of corre- 
spondences in language and theme, see Ellmann, especially 196. 

4 Shloss focuses on Henke’s role in editing Women in Joyce and on her own 
article that collection as representative of this “second stage.” 

5 See Day and Henke 99. 

6 Gose provides an overview of the debate between those who believe this 
sequence depicts masturbation and those who favor a more abstract view. 
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Colonial Rhetoric and the Maternal 
Voice: Deconstruction and 
Disengagement in Virginia Woolf’s 
The Voyage Out 


Nick MONTGOMERY 


t the heart of Virginia Woolf’s The Voyage Out is a disengagement from 

the authority of the paternal word and an affirmation of the semiotic 
otherness of the maternal voice. The term semiotic here refers to those pri- 
marily aural, vocal, or physical qualities in language, such as rhythm, stress, 
repetition, echo, silence, and so on, that inform and can disrupt “literal” 
signification, and thus, by creating uncertainty, ambivalence, and paradox, 
destabilize meaning. Julia Kristeva distinguishes the semiotic, which she as- 
sociates with the voice and body of the mother, from the symbolic, which is 
bound up with the paternal word and the law of the father. Since the 
semiotic arises from the preoedipal, preobjectal, and prelinguistic phase of 
human development, however, it is essentially genderless, relating to the 
feminine rather than the female, as well as to the voice (and ear) rather 
than the word. It is installed in the subject as “semiotic disposition” (Desire 
in Language 7), a latency that is repressed once the infant enters into the 
symbolic code, but can be activated by exposure to the pressures in lan- 
guage referred to above. The semiotic and the symbolic are therefore sym- 
biotic and complementary, with the semiotic acting, so to speak, as the 
“other” of language, responsible for its inherent rhetoricity, for its affect. 

The disengagement in The Voyage Out from the paternal word or sym- 
bolic code emerges from the persistent defeat of verbalization evident in 
the curiously frustrated conversations and abortive utterances of the char 
acters, and particularly in the sterile rhetoric of the Dalloways, who epito- 
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mize the complacency of colonialism. Deconstruction of the paternal word 
is also manifest in tropes relating to sound. There is an insistent focus on 
the brutal, mechanistic noises of industry, the alienating effects of new 
acoustic technologies (such as the telephone and the phonograph), and 
the primordial din of the jungles of South America, which ultimately un- 
dermines the coherence of colonial, patriarchal language. Thus an affirma- 
tion of the maternal voice is aligned with a subtle and cumulative interroga- 
tion of the hollowness of the colonial enterprise itself. 

The text’s disenchantment with conventional rhetoric and social inter- 
course culminates, during the up-river sequence, in a stylized collapse of 
signification, a symbolic divestiture of the word, while there is a reciprocal 
investment in the purely vocal, as well as a gathering awareness throughout 
the text of the disruptive and uncanny power of sound. Simultaneously, the 
assumed impregnability of colonialism and the symbolic code is challenged 
in the indifferent otherness of the jungle. The way the novel develops can 
therefore be characterized as a response to the confining nature of its own 
language. There is a movement through and out of the discursive vapidity 
of colonial rhetoric and the paternal word and toward a reinstatement of 
the maternal voice. The semiotic stealthily emerges from the symbolic as 
the novel proceeds. 

Dissension from the authority of the paternal word and realignment 
with the other of the maternal voice occur most disruptively and explicitly 
toward the end of the novel, with the journey up-river and with Rachel’s 
death, but the ground is prepared earlier by the way in which imperial or 
colonial rhetoric deconstructs and destabilizes itself throughout the text. 
The reading process is progressively a listening process where we increas- 
ingly share Woolf's acute ear for the concealed weaknesses and tropological 
instability of apparently uncontroversial rhetorical formulations. The un- 
raveling of the authority of colonial rhetoric centers around two particular 
tropes, the figure of inside/outside, and the metaphor of the state as ma- 
chine. We are partly alerted to this rhetorical selfdeconstruction through 
its accompaniment by what might be characterized as a soundtrack, the in- 
creasingly insistent inscriptions within the narrative of inhuman noise and 
nonyerbal vocalizations, so that the apparent coherence of the symbolic 
code is eroded by the alterity of sound and the increasingly explicit emer- 
gence of the semiotic. 

There is also a sense of aberration and imminent catastrophe in the 
implied dissolution of boundaries between human and inhuman, in the 
concussions of engines and the creaking and throbbing of machinery, in 
the “melancholy moan” (Voyage Out 9) of the steamer and the alien sounds 
of ocean and jungle. The instantaneity of such sounds produces a special 
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sort of unmediated registration of history.! Although Woolf is not necessar- 
ily in a position to construct an explicit critique, the “ear” of the author 
detects and records the traces of industrial capitalism’s structural and his- 
torical crises as well as the dissonances and fissures inherent in the colonial 
enterprise itself. If history, or referentiality, is to be found anywhere, it is 
perhaps through the open, undefended orifice of the ear. The continuous 
assimilatory operations of the ear predispose it to the detection of discord 
in rhetoric and what Barthes calls the “pulsional incidents” (66-67) in lan- 
guage, those rhythms, percussions, and discords that subvert the assumed 
transparency and infallibility of the paternal word. Things can sound wrong 
even when they look right and, in this respect, The Voyage Out is a novel that 
listens to itself in an increasingly puzzled and dissatisfied way. In arguing 
this, I’ll also suggest that the new acoustic technologies, like the telephone 
and the gramophone—enabling both language’s ironic duplication and its 
alienating, subversive exteriorization—pose an additional threat to the in- 
tegrity and immunity of the word. 


EMBARKATION/EXTRICATION 


he very title of The Voyage Out asks to be listened to and interrogated. 

As an announcement of what is to follow, it stipulates a movement from 
an inside to an outside, a passage through or across boundaries, while leav- 
ing the nature of the voyage, the place of departure, and the destination 
obscure. In fact, the definite article, affirming the singularity of the jour 
ney, seems the most stable and solid element of the title. Out is a sweeping 
deictic gesture toward what Homi Bhabha calls the “beyond” (26),? indicat- 
ing everything that is not “in” and activating all of the epistemological im- 
plications and problems of the opposition inside/outside. Boundaries to 
be traversed, the reader might suppose, could include those between home 
and the wider world, between interiority and exteriority, between known 
center and exotic periphery, or perhaps between the patriarchal establish- 
ment and some other, oppositional space. 

The title also suggests a setting forth into language, the initiation of the 
author into the public domain of literary production (it was Woolf’s first 
novel), and the embarkation of the reader into the unknown terrain of the 
text, voyages that could be seen as acts of colonization as well as inaugura- 
tion. In addition, the title implies a potential voyage back to complete the 
project, the protagonist returning perhaps transfigured and enriched, to 
the overall aggrandizement of the inside and the impoverishment of the 
outside. The fact that the novel confounds this lurking expectation and with- 
holds the voyage back is one measure of its engagement with the rhetoric 
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of colonialism and the discursive mechanisms of empire, indicating that 
the outward movement has not merely been an exotic, voyeuristic, or thera- 
peutic sortie in pursuit of the rejuvenation of the paternal word, but a more 
permanent evacuation from that dominant rhetoric. Once out, we remain 
out. In this sense, the novel is an act of extrication. 

The actual process of embarkation is interestingly handled by Woolf. 
The somewhat stilted and disjointed small talk between the characters in- 
cludes some significant remarks about “putting things off” and the diffi- 
culty of setting out. Ridley Ambrose confesses to having a “weakness for 
people who can’t begin” (10), while the rapid changes of conversational 
topic, the interruptions, the unfinished sentences, and the dashes and dot- 
ted lines suggest not only what Lucio Ruotolo describes as a “dynamic of 
disjunction” (99)? but also the problem of embarking on the fictional 
project itself. The value of setting out, the very fact of movement and of 
extrication from a paralyzing social and cultural tradition, would seem to 
be symbolized by the image of London as seen from the river. To Rachel it 
“seemed dreadful that the town should blaze forever in the same spot...a 
circumscribed mound, eternally burnt, eternally scarred . . . a sedentary 
miser” (11). Her impression of the city at once suggests the relentless, com- 
bustible activity of patriarchal capitalism and its intrinsically self-consum- 
ing, self-defeating processes. 

Once the Euphrosyne is at sea, there is a “long interval of constraint and 
silence” (15) signaling a shift in the register, substance, and continuity of 
conversation. Replacing the trivial and disjointed exchanges that had gone 
before, Mr. Pepper begins a sustained “discourse, addressed to nobody,” 
describing “the great white monsters of the lower waters . . . which would 
explode if you brought them to the surface,” introducing a primordial oth- 
erness that Woolf will explore in more detail in the South American se- 
quences. Echoing the start of Marlow’s narrative in Heart of Darkness, Mr. 
Pepper adopts the posture of a Buddha with his “arms encircling his knees” 
(15-16), further establishing the colonial theme by explaining how he was 
“condemned to pass the susceptible years of youth in a railway station in 
Bombay” (18). Presently, all of the passengers follow Helen Ambrose onto 
the deck to discover that the “ship was out in a wide space of sea.” They 
realize that they are “free of roads, free of mankind” (20), and the process 
of extrication, for novelist as well as characters, has begun. 
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THE IMPERIAL MACHINE 


o be on the inside of the British Empire, the novel suggests, means to 

be an organism within a machine, to be, in other words, the subject of 
a mixed metaphor. Richard Dalloway provides an explicit, if inadvertent, 
exposition of this paradoxical and unstable predicament during his patron- 
izing catechism of Rachel Vinrace in chapter 4 of the novel: 


I can conceive of no more exalted aim—to be the citizen of the Em- 

pire. Look at it in this way, Miss Vinrace; conceive the state as a 

complicated machine; some fulfil the important duties; others (per 

haps I am one of them) serve only to connect some obscure parts of 

the mechanism, concealed from the public eye. Yet if the meanest 

screw fails in its task, the proper working of the whole is imperilled. 
(57) 


Immediately before this, though, Dalloway has insisted that a “human be- 
ing is not a set of compartments, but an organism.” The imperial subject, 
therefore, in the formulation of a declared agent of empire, is an organism 
performing the function of a screw in a machine. Rachel’s attempt to visu- 
alize this hybrid rhetorical aberration, the human subject, a “lean black 
widow, gazing out of her window,” fused together with the “vast machine” 
of which she is a component, collapses into the onomatopoeic registration 
of mechanized sound, the “thumping, thumping, thumping” of a machine 
“such as one sees at South Kensington.” (57) 

For Rachel Vinrace, then, the empire becomes an aberrant metaphor 
that dissolves into the intrusive alterity of throbbing, industrial noise. And 
this trope, once on the move, is difficult to stop. The pulse of the machine, 
imagined by Rachel, reverberates like the beat of a heart, so that the ma- 
chine itself is like an organism, and conversely, the human subject like a 
machine. The word thumping reverberates like the sound it describes, refer- 
ring back to itself in an apparent closed circuit. But a thump can also be a 
blow, an act of aggression against the person, so that the noise of the ma- 
chine becomes an assault on one of its own “obscure parts,” striking at the 
organism that animates and infests it, through the delicate membrane of its 
ear. And this antagonism between automaton and human, the impulse of 
the former to attack and purge itself of the latter, accurately describes the 
unsustainable relationship between the industrial-imperial complex and its 
constituent subjects. The brutality and alienation of the industrial process, 
its travesty of human rhythms and social practices, is concealed from view 
but is heard nonetheless. (Woolf frequently describes the experience of the 
human subject in the modern world in terms of delicate membranes and 
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concussive “sledge-hammer” blows, notably in “A Sketch of the Past” [78]). 

This disturbing catachresis, picturing the state as a machine held to- 
gether with organic components, seems to oscillate its way back to itself, 
very much following the circular trajectory that Paul de Man predicts for all 
substitutional tropes in “The Epistemology of Metaphor.”* The substitu- 
tional structure of a metaphor, its inherent translatability, creates a “per- 
petual motion that never moves beyond tautology” (38), so that its attempt 
at definition is doomed to futile circularity or oscillation, just as the meta- 
phors unleashed by Richard Dalloway rehearse the pointless perpetual mo- 
tion of the industrial-imperial process he is attempting to valorize. 

Asked earlier by Rachel to express his “ideal,” Dalloway replies “Unity. 
Unity of aim, of dominion, of progress. The dispersion of the best ideas 
over the greatest area” (55). This utterance has the compact rhythms of 
rehearsed rhetoric, the sterile received wisdom of the paternal word, and 
while it appears to epitomize the imperial ideal, it once again suggests the 
monolithic operations of a machine. The repetition of the word unity and 
the rhythmical accumulation of modifying phrases, in sonorous triplicate, 
seem to replicate the inflexible purpose and inexorable momentum of the 
imperial enterprise, while the balance of superlatives in the second sentence 
suggests an inarguable logic. It is a rhetorical formulation designed to be 
self-containing, airtight, structured to prohibit the pursuit and full realiza- 
tion of the very tropes it sets in motion—the tropes from which it derives its 
authority as utterance. Like most rhetoric, however, it can be shown to be 
self-sabotaging, vulnerable to the “other” logic of grammar. 

The mere repetition of the word unity, which on one level insists on the 
integrity and singularity of the concept, also represents a duplication, a split- 
ting or pluralization at odds with the intention of the word’s reiteration. 
Moreover, on close inspection, “unity” and “dispersion” resonate as anti- 
thetical impulses, while “dominion” and “progress” can scarcely claim any 
automatic affinity. Dominion still carries traces of its archaic, feudal, etymo- 
logical ancestry, translating as sovereignty, an absolute and intrinsically static 
condition, whereas progress connotes perpetual advancement, owing its pe- 
culiarly aggressive technological associations to an American rehabilitation 
of the obsolete English verb form. In a nicely circular irony, American so- 
cial, economic, and technological progress really took off only when 
America ceased to be a colony, or “dominion,” of Britain. This tension or 
incompatibility between “dominion” and “progress,” therefore, further un- 
dermines the coherence of the original proposition, “unity of aim,” the rhe- 
torical formulation unraveling in a way that is analogous to the eventual 
historical disintegration of the British Empire itself. 

The self-canceling dynamic that exists between “unity” and “dispersion” 
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is more neatly encapsulated in an image from Between the Acts, where the 
onomatopoeic scratching of a gramophone repeatedly gurgles “Unity - 
dispersity” (119)°—an image of suspension, paralysis even, with the machine 
itself stuck in deadlock between the centrifugal spin of the disc and the 
centripetal trajectory of the needle arm. Furthermore, while the gramo- 
phone seems to capture, mimic, and exploit sound, it also splits that sound 
off from its originary source, separating the human voice from the body 
and the self, transforming it into a kind of uncanny simulacrum or virtual 
voice. Homi Bhabha has shown how an analogous pattern of duplication or 
mimicry takes place in the practices and discourses of colonialism, so that 
“mimicry represents an ironic compromise” between “the synchronic pan- 
optical vision of domination—the demand for identity, stasis—and the 
counter pressure of the diachrony of history—change, difference” (86). 
Concealed within Richard Dalloway’s glib rhetoric of “dominion” and 
“progress,” therefore, are the very dispersive, antagonistic forces that will 
ultimately explode the “unity” that is his cherished ideal. 

When Richard Dalloway goes on to assert that “no woman” has “states- 

manship,” or “the political instinct” (58), he commits himself to another, 
rather more self-evident tautology (namely that women do not advertise at- 
tributes in themselves that have been prohibited, that they are outside of 
something into which they have not been admitted), but this also has the 
effect of spurring Rachel into a more coherent and forward-looking eluci- 
dation of the “machine” of the state than Richard himself was able to mus- 
ter: “Under the streets, in the sewers, in the wires, in the telephones, there 
is something alive; is that what you mean?” (58). In Rachel’s formulation, 
Dalloway’s grotesque organism-as-screw figure modulates into something 
more like a ghost in the machine, anticipating the virtual spaces and the 
rhetoric of intersections and networks typical of modernity and postmo- 
dernity. Whereas his imagery dwells on the mechanics of industrial produc- 
tion, evoking the “thumping” of steam engines, she looks to the revolution 
in communications, particularly imagining the new acoustic technologies 
for the long-range transmission of language and the human voice. 

Steven Connor has suggested how the development of the telephone 
contributed to a conceptual reconfiguration of space, its simultaneous 
“immensification” and collapse, leading to the paradoxical experience of a 
remote intimacy, along with the increasing familiarity of the virtual space of 
a switchboard, inhabited by a spectral operator (211). Certainly there is a 
more sophisticated spatialization of the imperial machine in Rachel’s de- 
scription, with its sense of the subterranean and overhead dimensions and 
the multiple technologies involved in sustaining, connecting, and modern- 
izing a global empire. There is also, though, a strong hint of the sentient, 
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suggesting the monstrosity of the intelligent and self-serving machine. The 
phonemic patterning and the parallelism of phrase vocalize a concealed 
anxiety about the momentum and acceleration of this technological revo- 
lution. This sense of a monstrous, entropic potential is more explicitly ar- 
ticulated later, when Rachel expresses the belief that “the world might 
change in a minute and anything appear” (132). 

In Jacob’s Room, Woolf more fully registers the potentially alienating 
properties of new acoustic technology, the “distancing and exteriorization” 
that introduce “absence, spacing and exorbitance into the voice” (Connor 
217): 


And the telephones ring. And everywhere we go wires and tubes 
surround us to carry the voices that try to penetrate before the last 
cards are dealt and the days are over. “Try to penetrate,’ for as we 
lift the cup, shake the hand, express the hope, something whispers, 
Is this all? (Jacob’s Room 80) 


While Woolf here sees something affirmative in the will to communicate, 
the insistence of the phrase try to penetrate also suggests the invasiveness of 
acoustic technology, its destabilization of the inside/outside opposition, 
while the image of encirclement by “wires and tubes” implies captivity, hint- 
ing at the general pervasiveness of the auditory and the peculiar vulnerabil- 
ity of the ear. The sinuous and stealthy proliferation of acoustic technology, 
juxtaposed with the finite and fleeting “days” of the human subject, here 
seems to suggest something malign and sinister about the living machine 
invoked earlier by Rachel Vinrace. 

At the heart of any machine is the motor or engine, and the metropolis 
is the engine at the heart of the imperial machine. Like Conrad's Heart of 
Darkness, The Voyage Out begins in London, the epicenter of English imperi- 
alism, and on the Thames, its main artery. Whereas Conrad’s metropolis 
“broods” motionless and silent under a “mournful gloom” (27), already 
somewhat remote from Gravesend where the Nellie is actually moored, 
Woolf's London is more immediate, more fully realized as a place of fre- 
netic activity and strident, disorganized, and invasive noise. “Shooting mo- 
tor cars,” “thundering drays” and “jingling hansoms” break the “fixity” of 
Mrs. Ambrose’s stricken mood as she makes her way to the river, reminding 
her of “the world she lived in” (5), a world on the cusp of a modernity where 
horse and combustion engine, organism and machine, still uneasily coexist 
at the service of the greater engine of the state. For most of the opening 
sequence, though, Mrs. Ambrose moves through the city in a state of dis- 
tress and disorientation, her vision blurred by the “tremulous medium” of 
tears, an optical interference that renders her more reliant on the aural 
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and more susceptible to the alterity of noises whose origins cannot be visu- 
ally confirmed. 

She is strangely dissociated from her husband, whose disembodied 

voice, imperviously reciting poetry, “struck close upon her ears.” Again, the 
apprehension of sound by the subject is rendered in terms of a blow, ina 
trope that, as it were, merely masquerades as a metaphor and quickly con- 
fesses its tautological nature, since the idea of sound striking the ear liter 
ally describes the miniaturized concussive violence involved in hearing. 
Derrida has observed that “the ear is the most tendered and open organ,” 
the one that “the infant cannot close,” an undefendable conduit between 
inside and outside, also noting its “invaginated folds” and “involuted 
orificiality” (36).’ Recalling the penetrative quality of sound emphasized in 
the passage quoted earlier from Jacob’s Room, the apparent transparency of 
the image of Mr. Ambrose’s voice striking his wife’s ears now clouds over ł 
again with suggestions of penetrative intrusion and the uninvited coloniza- 
tion of another’s bodily and psychic space. That her husband is intoning a 
fragment of popular Victorian poetry, the opening lines of one of the Lays 
of Ancient Rome by Thomas Babington Macaulay (along with incidental ref- 
erences to the Sphinx, Constantinople, and Waterloo Bridge), would ap- 
pear to strengthen the presence of empire and coloniality in the language 
of this brief episode. We are reminded that colonization and the “domin- 
ion” of the paternal word begin at home and include an intimate, interper- 
sonal dimension. 

As the voyage out finally gets under way, Mr. Pepper and Ridley Ambrose 
are conducting an apparently incidental conversation about a shared Cam- 
bridge acquaintance, Jenkinson of Peterhouse, when the aberrant concat- 
enation of the mechanical and the organic surfaces again. Jenkinson is de- 
scribed as having “a screw loose somewhere,” a metaphor equating mind 
and machine and anticipating Richard Dalloway’s subsequent conceptual- 
ization of the state as an apparatus dependent on “the meanest screw.” It 
turns out that Jenkinson’s “loose screw” amounts to little more than social 
and intellectual nonconformism, that he married a young woman out of a 
tobacconist’s, produced an unorthodox theory about the planets, and took 
to drink and drugs (9). As a part of the greater machine, though, Jenkinson 
is malfunctioning, with the fault located in the condemned component 
rather than outside, in the wider operations of the supposedly infallible so- 
cial apparatus. 

Interestingly, Mr. Pepper’s remark seems to activate the machinery of 
the ship, which manifests itself in noise and vibration, a tremor through the 
table, an electric bell ringing “sharply again and again,” and a “loud melan- 
choly moan” which is answered by other equally “sad” ships on the river. 
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The metaphor of an organism with a loose screw is therefore succeeded by 
the prosopopoeia of the machine with a voice, whose melancholy utterance 
is itself mocked by the “chuckling and hissing” (9) of the water as the voy- 
age gets under way. The passengers are now confined to the microworld of 
the ship, a miniature island state that is quite literally a machine. Later, when 
the “sinister grey” (60) shapes of warships are spotted on the horizon, we 
are reminded that the imminent consequences of Dalloway’s mixed meta- 
phor, the machine-organism aberration, will be the mass production of 
death in the first industrial war, a war of cavalry and machine guns. 

Once again, these small traces of history, lodged in the rhetorical tropes 
of The Voyage Out, are more fully articulated in the soundscapes of Jacob’s 
Room. There are many passages in which Woolf seems concerned to indi- 
cate the simultaneous stasis and ephemerality of the moment through a 
concentrated documentation of sounds and overheard voices. In one such 
sequence, Fanny Elmer, sitting on a bench at Hampstead Garden Suburb, 
is assailed by random and inescapable noise: “A dog barked, barked, barked 
down in the hollow” and “went on barking” while “motor cars hooted on 
the road.” There is a “far away rush and humming” and children are 
“screaming” while the wind scatters their “voices all about.” She hears “some 
cry,” then a “workman’s whistle,” a “thrush trilling out into the warm air,” 
and then “the humming of wheels and the wind rushing” (102-3). Behind 
it all the war resonates quietly like a background drone. 

As in The Voyage Out, Woolf meditates in the later novel on the sounds 
of the machines that make up the larger mechanism of the empire, the 
“steamers, resounding like gigantic tuning forks,” which “state the old old 
fact—how there is a sea coldly, greenly, swaying outside.” The otherness of 
the sea outside of the vessel is clearly registered here, but she seems more 
concerned to discriminate the acoustic nuances of nationalism or patrio- 
tism “in the thin voice of duty, piping in a white thread from the top of a 
funnel” and to observe that “nowadays” it is military vessels that “collect the 
largest multitudes.” Night becomes “nothing but a long-drawn sigh between 
hammerstrokes, a deep breath—you can hear it from an open window even 
in the heart of London” (142). Once again, the machine of state makes 
itself heard in the brutal, repetitive percussions of mass production and in 
its very absence—in the organic human “sigh” of nocturnal remission from 
the pervasive noise. 
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INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 


J The Voyage Out, the structures, protocols, and practices of English soci- 
ety are duplicated and miniaturized aboard the Euphrosyne as it steams 
into the “empty universe” of the ocean, its passengers cocooned from the 
unknown, elemental outside. This simultaneous replication of and removal 
from the center, from the imperial homeland, provokes a rupture in the 
way the diegetic narrative voice imagines England. On the one hand, it is 
recalled nostalgically in terms of a pastoral idyll of village churches, bloom- 
ing gardens, and genteel domesticated contentment, diegetic detachment 
combining with anonymous and generalized mimetic utterances. On the 
other hand, with the narrative voice now loosely affiliated with the general- 
ity of “people in ships,” England becomes a “shrinking island in which 
people were imprisoned,” “swarming about like aimless ants” (23-24). In 
both scenarios, the landscape is also imagined as soundscape, a symptom 
partly of its invisibility from the ship, but also a measure of the way in which 
nationhood is substantially the product of utterance and rhetoric, the patri- 
archal word, notable here in that the acoustic details of these soundscapes 
are predominantly vocalic. 

The first motif, the pastoral idealization of England, evokes a sonorous 
space of intimate utterances, ecstatic cries and whispers, “confidences and 
expressions of love that were heard not only in cornfields but in lamplit 
rooms” (24), a remote aural voyeurism that curiously resembles the intru- 
sions later associated with the hidden microphone. Odd echoes of Darwin- 
ian or atheistical controversy infiltrate this gentle national soundscape, soft- 
ened by the filter of nostalgic idyll and imagined as generalized and stylized 
exchanges, with “some” people saying “that the sky was an emblem of the 
life they had had” and others “that it was the promise of the life to come.” 
As if to register the underlying crisis of certainty that, from a vantage point 
outside, seems to afflict the national psyche, the mellow pastoral tones are 
shattered by an exotic image of “long-tailed birds” that “clattered and 
screamed, and crossed from wood to wood, with golden eyes in their plum- 
age” (24), a cacophonous reminder of alien but related species and a sub- 
merged prehistory which will be more fully encountered later in the novel. 

The version of England as a “swarming” prison, in contrast to the inti- 

mate utterances of the preceding pastoral soundscape, is registered as a 
“vain clamour, which being unheard, either ceased, or rose into a brawl.” 
“Clamour” and “brawl” suggest inarticulate, public, and collective noise, 
voices without words, but noise that is “vain” and strangely “unheard” (24), 
whereas the private sweet nothings of rural England are mysteriously au- 
dible and intelligible. The uneven reception of these imagined noises, 
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reaching the outside from the center, suggests England’s segmentation into 
sound-proofed, mutually incomprehensible enclaves, a kind of acoustic 
simulation of its social, cultural, and political divisions that is thoroughly at 
odds with Richard Dalloway’s subsequent assertion of the supposed “unity” 
underlying the whole national and imperial enterprise. 

Presently, England is remote enough for its people to be “completely 
mute” (24), an observation that anticipates subsequent episodes of speech- 
lessness and silence amongst the tourists in the South American episodes. 
It is only with the arrival on board of the Dalloways that the relatively pro- 
gressive and enlightened attitudes of the existing passengers are thrown into 
relief, and the prewar political antagonisms between Liberals and Conser- 
vatives are rehearsed within the microsociety of the ship. For Clarissa 
Dalloway, the experience of being in the “beyond” provokes a vague and 
revealing idealization of “what it really means to be English”: 


One thinks of all we’ve done, and our navies, and the people in In- 
dia and Africa, and how we’ve gone on century after century, send- 
ing our boys from little country villages—and of men like you Dick, 
and it makes one feel as if one couldn’t bear not to be English! (42) 


The curiously unconvincing effect of this formulation, the sense of a baffled 
rhetorical impotence, would appear to be a good example of what de Man 
calls “referential aberration” or “aberrant referentiality,” (47) where rheto- 
ric and grammar sabotage each other to produce a historically meaningful 
distortion or cancellation of meaning. 

To start with, the grammatical discontinuities and phonemic disso- 
nances undermine the central proposition about continuity. The opening 
assertion hinges on the verb done (“One thinks of all we’ve done”), denot- 
ing actions successfully accomplished, a rhetorical gambit that promises 
verb-dominated, equally actional development and elaboration. Instead it 
is succeeded by a noun phrase (“and our navies”) that, far from evoking 
heroic deeds, suggests inertia, the verb being conspicuously absent. The 
grammatical discontinuity releases a certain absurdity at the level of the sig- 
nified, implying either the immobility of the navies or the impenetrable 
secrecy of their activities. 

The elision of the verb from the next noun phrase (“and the people in 
India and Africa”) further mystifies the nature of the accomplished actions 
that the opening assertion promised to enumerate, and the absence of any 
semantic link between the adjacent phrases reveals an equivalent referen- 
tial incongruity, the historically arbitrary contiguity of British navies and the 
people in India and Africa. By the time the explicit exposition of continuity 
arrives (“and how we’ve gone on century after century”), what had evidently 
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started out as rhetorical affirmation has become an utterance in pursuit of 
its own justification, in danger of collapsing into its own absences. The rep- 
etition of the word century, instead of evoking diachrony, only further be- 
trays the precarious instantaneity of the utterance, its vocalic ephemerality. 
The deictic gesture toward Dick seems like a desperate diversionary tactic 
in this context, allowing Clarissa to reach the double negative of her en- 
tirely unjustified peroration with some illusory semblance of coherence. The 
preponderance of conjunctions throughout the passage simulates a breath- 
less orality, but instead of assembling a cumulative rationale, it enacts its 
ceaseless deferral; and the juxtaposition of impersonal and collective pro- 
nouns inscribes social division rather than national solidarity. Instead of 
constructing a justification of English imperialism, then, Clarissa Dalloway’s 
rhetorical essay has deconstructed itself, disclosing the arbitrariness of co- 
lonialism and the fissures within English society itself. 

Following the rhetorical and grammatical discontinuities of Clarissa’s 
utterances, Woolf pushes the satire further: Richard Dalloway imagines the 
continuity his wife has attempted to evoke, but in starkly linear terms, re- 
ducing the complexity of history to simple chronological succession. In fact, 
linearity itself dwindles to the mere superstition of lineage and the unques- 
tioning reiteration of the paternal word, in the incantatory formulation of 
“King following King, Prime Minister Prime Minister, and Law Law” (43). 
Here, the profound inertia of self-duplicating and arbitrary sovereignty is 
revealed as absurd, unconnected repetition, the phonemes detonating like 
the “thumping” of the insentient machine imagined by Rachel. 


COLONIAL RHETORIC AND THE SONOROUS ENVELOPE 


Wer establishes the South American colonial location in the novel 
through the use of a largely conventional and orthodox imperial 
rhetoric, conforming closely to aspects of the schematization formulated by 
David Spurr.’ The excursion to Monte Rosa, for example, is a miniature 
reenactment of the original colonial enterprise, permitting a masterful vi- 
sual surveillance of the “infinite distances of South America” (120). When 
Evelyn exclaims “Splendid!” and Miss Allan registers the points of the com- 
pass, “North—South—East—West,” they complete a concise description and 
aestheticization of the scene, thereby taking discursive possession of it and 
subordinating it to the “power of the speaker” (Spurr 18). 

A similar moment of surveillance opens chapter 16, with Rachel and 
Hewet positioned on the edge of a cliff and therefore able to gaze both 
inland and seaward. Other imperial rhetorical strategies come into play 
here, with the inland gaze registering the nameless villages and hills as nega- 
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tive space, part of a wider strategy of negation that, like Marlow in Heart of 
Darkness, characterizes uncolonized lands as “blank spaces of the earth” (33), 
inviting occupation and the discursive mastery implicit in naming. Thus the 
view is recorded in terms of its emptiness and namelessness, a space of “infi- 
nite sun-dried earth . . . like the immense floor of the sea” (194), devoid of 
language and history, and ready to be “naturalized” or “aestheticized” and 
“charged with any one of a number of values: nature as abundance, as ab- 
sence, as original innocence, as unbridled destruction, as eternal cycle, as 
constant progression” (Spurr 168). When the view is turned seaward, there 
is an explicit inversion of Conrad’s description of the Thames as “a water- 
way leading to the uttermost ends of the earth” (28), with the sea this time 
nostalgically envisaged as flowing “up to the mouth of the Thames” which 
“washed the roots of the city of London,” the marine medium operating in 
both cases as a kind of invitation to adventure, colonization, and the dis- 
semination of the paternal word. 

With the Conradian journey up-river in chapter 20, however, the impe- 
rial rhetoric undergoes a singular dissolution or loss of affect. The rhetori- 
cal strategies of insubstantialization and eroticization, discursive responses 
to an encounter with the alterity of so-called primitive cultures, are afflicted 
by a progressive disembodiment, fragmentation, and unintelligibility of the 
speaking voice. By insubstantialization, Spurr means the disorienting or joy- 
ful dissolution of the subject into a semihallucinatory state, often presented 
in terms of the rhetoric of the “visionary experience” and accompanied by 
“surrender, submission or abandonment” on the part of the subject (145). 
Chapter 20 of The Voyage Out certainly has this hallucinated quality, strik- 
ingly registered in the otherness of the acoustic details, the “croakings” and 
“sudden cries” of animals, the “flapping of great wings,” and pervasive 
“creaking and sighing sounds” (256-57), along with equally disturbing epi- 
sodes of silence. The wilderness is also erotically charged with a superabun- 
dance of color, of animal and vegetable fecundity, again in accordance with 
Spurr’s schematization of imperial rhetoric. Where Woolf deviates from this 
scheme, or at least gives it a distinctly anticolonial orientation, is in the pro- 
gressive disintegration of meaningful utterance, the incipient collapse of 
the symbolic order, and the creeping incapacity of the spoken word to carry 
meaning between one human subject and another. In a return to the pre- 
history of the subject, the rhetoric of the imperial machine—the authority 
of the paternal word—is supplanted by the “sonorous envelope” of the ma- 
ternal voice. 

Kaja Silverman provides a concise summary of some of the positions 
taken regarding the role of the maternal voice in the formation of the sub- 
ject.” Central to all of the perspectives identified by Silverman is the idea of 
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a kind of acoustic cocoon woven around the newborn infant by the sound 
of the mother’s voice. It is variously characterized as a “bath of sounds” 
(Didier Anzieu), a “sonorous envelope,” (Guy Rosalato and Mary Ann 
Doane), an “umbilical net” (Michel Chion), and a “mobile receptacle” (Julia 
Kristeva’s more familiar chora). Silverman characterizes the sonorous enve- 
lope and the umbilical net as the utopian and dystopian extremes amongst 
these retrospective conceptualizations of the maternal voice. The former 
sees the space created by the maternal voice as an envelope of blissful, “op- 
eratic” plenitude and “celestial melody,” a “primordial listening experience” 
that is the “prototype for all subsequent auditory pleasure” (Silverman 84- 
85). Within the terms of this model, the maternal voice itself is a lost object, 
the lack of which accounts (along with other lost objects) for the subject’s 
incompleteness and desire. Michel Chion’s formulation, on the other hand, 
imagines the enclosure described by the maternal voice as a place of en- 
trapment, an “umbilical net” or “cobweb” (Silverman 74), a “uterine night 
of nonmeaning” from which the infant is delivered by its entry into the sym- 
bolic code. Chion opposes the maternal voice to the paternal word, thereby 
identifying the “mother with sound and the father with meaning” 
(Silverman 75). Once securely situated outside of the umbilical web, the 
subject comes to associate the maternal voice with infantile babble, the “vo- 
cal and auditory afterbirth” (81) that has been repudiated by the paternal 
word. Silverman shows that both of these formulations hinge on the figure 
inside/outside, and that for a movement from one to the other to be pos- 
sible, for the infant to emerge outside of the sonorous envelope or umbili- 
cal net, an inside has to be left behind. The trope inside/outside, there- 
fore, effectively abandons the mother in the space created by her own voice, 
in the auditory enclosure evacuated by the infant, in nonmeaning, babble, 
and vocalic rather than verbal sonority. Silverman sees this as a “disavowal 
of the mother’s role both as an agent of discourse and as a model for lin- 
guistic identification” as well as an “alignment of femininity with an unplea- 
surable and disempowering interiority” (100). 

Julia Kristeva’s ideas about the maternal voice also rely on the trope 
inside/outside, though in a more complex and ambiguous way. The 
mother’s voice, along with “the breast, given and withdrawn” and “lamplight 
capturing the gaze” (Desire in Language 283),'° helps to constitute the primi- 
tive space of the chora, a term adapted from Plato to designate a “mater- 
nally connoted” receptacle, “improbable, hybrid, anterior to naming” (133), 
and therefore suitably premature in relation to the paternal word or sym- 
bolic code. These archaic “markers” are the first coordinates of “spatiality” 
and help to absorb and inhibit the first vocalizations or “distress calls” of 
the infant, which Kristeva calls anaclises (282). At this stage, “there is not yet 
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an outside” or an inside, only the unity or totality of mother and infant. 
Clearly, at this point, the inside/outside opposition is under strain as a rhe- 
torical formulation, even allowing for the fact that Kristeva is assuming the 
perspective of the infant. The figure, like all binary oppositions, is predi- 
cated on its symmetry, so that there must be an outside for there to be an 
inside. If there is neither, then identity (including the identity of the signi- 
fier) is deprived of the materials out of which it makes itself. In one sense, 
therefore, the collapse of the trope into paradox is an entirely consistent 
function of the interdependence of the symbolic and semiotic regimes, and 
what Kristeva calls the improbability of the chora. Furthermore, Kristeva ar- 
gues that the chora is sublimated, once the subject has entered the symbolic 
code, as “semiotic disposition,” capable of reactivation as sublime or abject 
experience, thus surviving as the source of artistic and poetic sensibility 
(Powers of Horror 208). As retrospective theorizations of origins, these ideas 
seem peculiarly relevant to the later episodes of Woolf’s novel, especially 
the up-river sequence, suggesting as it does an encounter with prehistory 
and the evolutionary past. 

For Hewet and Rachel, the excursion into the wilderness becomes a 
sublime release from the symbolic order, an episode of remission from the 
authority of the paternal word and a reexperience of the maternal voice, a 
reentry into the musical bliss of an originary acoustic cocoon. For Helen 
Ambrose, on the other hand, the experience is disturbing and uncanny, a 
presentiment of “disaster” (270), a similar reexperience of the maternal 
voice, but this time as abjection. This contrast to some extent reflects the 
dispositions of the relative characters with regard to the paternal word and 
the symbolic order, their respective levels of commitment to the structures 
and authority of the patriarchal machine, and therefore their degrees of 
anxiety at the withdrawal or dissolution of this authority. 

As the party journeys up-river into the “darkness,” Hewet feels the boat 
“in some strange way” becomes “identified with himself”: 


He was drawn on and on away from all he knew, slipping over barri- 
ers and past landmarks into unknown waters as the boat glided over 
the smooth surface of the river. In profound peace, enveloped in 
deeper unconsciousness than had been his for many nights, he lay 
on deck watching the tree-tops. .. (252) 


This passage clearly suggests the blissful plenitude of the more affirmative 
model of the sonorous envelope, a reimmersion in the preconscious or pre- 
natal, Kristeva’s “semiotic enclosure” or chora. His “baptism” seems to sensi- 
tize Hewet to the sounds of the forest, which “echoed like a hall.” The cries 
of animals are described in almost exclusively anthropomorphic terms, the 
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“wild laugh” (253) of a bird, the chuckling of a monkey, the shriek of a 
parrot, suggesting the paradoxical strangeness and familiarity of the word- 
less human voice, and connecting with the semiotic disposition latent within 
the subject. The progressive ascendancy of the purely vocal, the call of the 
other, is paralleled by a reciprocal diminution and designification of the 
verbal. The words he tries to read “flicker” and go out (253), and the utter- 
ances of the others are increasingly registered as unintelligible murmurings 
and mutterings. 

Helen Ambrose is similarly affected. Hirst’s description of the forest as 

“beautiful” seems to her a “strange little word” (254). When Hewet and 
Rachel leave the others to explore the forest, and he attempts to talk to her, 
“he did not seem to be speaking or she to be hearing,” and their voices join 
in “tones of strange unfamiliar sound which formed no words.” Rejoining 
the party, he finds himself “using curiously sharp, meaningless words,” while 
their conversation consists of “little meaningless words floating high in the 
air” (262). As they near the native settlement, Rachel and Hewet try to re- 
call their moment of intimacy in the forest, but “so beautiful was the sound 
of their voices that . . . they scarcely listened to the words they framed,” and 
they simply repeat each other’s utterances, savoring the acoustic pleasure 
of echo over signification. Later, they comment that Helen has a “beautiful 
voice” (273). On board the ship, “words crossed the darkness, but, not know- 
ing where they fell seemed to lack energy and substance” (271). “Broken 
fragments of speech” reach them “in one vast wave” (268). Language has 
dissolved into what Lucio Ruotolo has described as a “rhythm of broken 
sequence . . . an aesthetic of disjunction” (2), a dynamic that will reach its 
apotheosis in Between the Acts. That they have momentarily reentered 
originary, maternal spaces during their foray into the jungle is further sug- 
gested by their movement up a “wide pathway striking through the forest” 
toward “star-shaped crimson blossoms” to the accompaniment of “creaking 
and sighing sounds” (256). 

For Helen, on the other hand, the defamiliarization and designification 
of the verbal is “strange” and uncanny, and leaves her feeling “exposed to 
presentiments of disaster” for “having ventured too far and exposed them- 
selves”; the cries of the beasts strike her as “senseless” (270). Instead of sub- 
lime musicality, she is subject to what Kristeva calls the “massive uncanni- 
ness” of abjection (Powers of Horror 2),'1 menaced by the profound incom- 
patibility (and paradoxical interdependence) of the semiotic and the sym- 
bolic codes, and by the evaporating coherence of the paternal word. Her 
most intense responses, her sense of defamiliarization and imminent catas- 
trophe, are triggered by her encounter with the native people of the settle- 
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ment, recalling Kristeva’s explanation of the reflex rejection of the “for 

eigner”: 
In the fascinated rejection that the foreigner arouses in us, there is 
a share of uncanny strangeness in the sense of the depersonaliza- 
tion that Freud discovered in it, and which takes up again our in- 
fantile desires and fears of the other—the other of death, the other 
of woman, the other of uncontrollable drive. The foreigner is 
within us. And when we flee from or struggle against the foreigner, 
we are fighting our unconscious—that “impossible” facet of our 
“own and proper.” (Strangers to Ourselves 91) 


Helen’s presentiments of disaster and sense of unreality can therefore be 
seen as a reaction against the infantile, forgotten stranger within herself, 
whose half-remembered encounter with the other she can neither fully ex- 
tinguish nor wholly assimilate. The foreign voices of the natives and the 
“cries of the senseless beasts” (270) activate incompletely sublimated memo- 
ries of the maternal voice, this time figured as the horror of abjection, or 
the suffocating captivity of the umbilical web. 


MUSIC AND THE MATERNAL VOICE 


Ree affirmation of sound over words is made explicit in chapter 22, 
where she denounces “novels and plays and histories” as “sheer non- 
sense” and challenges Hewet to “think of words compared with sounds!” 
(276). This completes an association of her character with music that has 
pervaded the whole text. This association is so emphatic that we are told 
she “was allowed to learn nothing but music,” to the extent that she be- 
comes a “fanatic” (26) about it to the exclusion of her wider educational, 
social, and sexual development. Having been brought up by two aunts and 
having “few friends of her own age,” she is ignorant about sex and does not 
“care for books,” coming across knowledge only in “repulsive chunks” (27), 
suggesting a continuing attachment to childhood and an incomplete as- 
similation by the authority of the paternal word. This is supported by the 
numerous mother figures Rachel encounters during the course of the novel, 
as well as by her evident apathy toward category, classification, and system. 
When describing William Pepper to her aunt, for example, her list of his 
accomplishments moves without irony from mathematics, history, and the 
classics to coins and “vehicular traffic” (12). Mr. Pepper’s pedantic and in- 
discriminate autodidacticism is the main target of Woolf’s irony, but the 
episode also establishes that Rachel remains relatively detached from “mas- 
culine” epistemological structures, hierarchies, and habits of thought. 
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The more utopian account of the sonorous envelope argues that the 
“primordial listening experience” of the maternal voice is the “prototype 
for all subsequent auditory pleasure, especially the pleasure that derives 
from music” (Rosalato 81). Rachel’s musicality would appear to affiliate her 
from the start, therefore, with the semiotic chora, or what Guy Rosalato calls 
the “original atmosphere” of the “sonorous womb” (81). Bach is her pre- 
ferred composer, and it is his music that she plays at the close of the dance 
shortly after the arrival in South America. It is also her musical sensibility 
that most forcibly distinguishes her from the Dalloways and helps her to 
reassert a critical distance from them, repulsing their attempts to absorb 
her into their imperial worldview. After one of Clarissa Dalloway’s attempts 
to ingratiate herself goes wrong, for example, Rachel returns almost venge- 
fully to her music, attacking some Bach, which rises in her mind as a “shape 
or building,” so that she is amazed at “how all these sounds should stand 
together” (49). Kristeva begins Strangers to Ourselves by proposing Bach's 
music as a structural model that would enable an escape from hatred of the 
other through the “harmonious repetition of the differences it implies and 
spreads.” She continues: 


Bach’s compositions evoke to my ears the meaning of an acknowl- 
edged and harrowing otherness that I should like to be contempo- 
rary, because it has been brought up, relieved, disseminated, in- 
scribed in an original play being developed, without goal, without 
boundary, without end. An otherness barely touched upon and that 
already moves away. (3) 


Kristeva here seems to be thinking of the invention, repetition, and 
contrapuntalism characteristic of Bach’s compositions, the internal logic of 
which suggests a potentially infinite development, where dissonances, har- 
monies, and partial resolutions are all part of a ceaseless and elusive pro- 
gression. The otherness of Bach seems both inevitable and shocking, a mu- 
sic that seems to enact its own deconstruction even as it disappears into the 
beyond. 

It is tempting to see Kristeva’s “harmonious repetition of differences,” 
which Woolf describes in terms of “the rings of water spread from a fallen 
stone” (214), as related to the affirmative “operatic” model of the maternal 
voice. The maternal voice continues to haunt the subject, forever just out 
of reach, glimpsed as abject or sublime, as melodic counterpoint to the pa- 
ternal word or menacing disruption of the established order. For Rachel 
Vinrace, however, it is as if the semiotic chora has never been completely 
sublimated in the first place, as if the maternal voice continues to enclose 
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her in a semipermeable acoustic bubble to be invoked or strengthened 
through music and finally reactivated by the sounds of the jungle and the 


cry of the other. 


EXTRICATION 


achel’s final movement out, beyond the reach of the paternal word, 

begins with the journey up-river, continues with the estrangement and 
abjection of illness, and is completed with her death. Her extrication from 
the symbolic code is also a movement in, however, an immersion in the 
unconscious and the disorder of aural and visual hallucination. As she loses 
consciousness, visitors to her sickbed “gabble unintelligibly” and she falls 
into a “deep pool of sticky water, which eventually closed over her head,” 
hearing nothing “but a deep booming sound” (322), now completing a still 
more profound retreat, back into prenatal night and originary oblivion. She 
is not absorbed into the discursive and epistemological inside of the patri- 
archal machine, does not learn and grow in the way that the novel initially 
indicated she would, but remains on the outside of the word and the inside 
of the protective enclosure cast by the maternal voice, thus allowing Woolf 
to accomplish analogous gestures of disengagement and reinstatement. The 
novel has enacted a discreet challenge to the symbolic code, to the mascu- 
line sentence, releasing what Silverman calls the “force that assails language 
and meaning” (104). It also reaffirms acoustic affect and rejuvenates “sen- 
tence melody,” those “postposings, preposings, segmentations, displace- 
ments, repetitions, surges of the intonational curve” (Kristeva, Desire in Lan- 
guage 192) that constitute the semiotic dynamic. 

Although there is a renewal of discursive interaction and intelligibility 
of utterance at the close of the novel, with voices sounding “gratefully in St. 
John’s ear” (353), the encounter with meaning clearly coincides with the 
collapse of verbalization and the reinstatement of the voice. The cry of the 
other reclaims the word from paternal law, the alterity of sound enhancing 
and subverting signification, reimposing melody upon reason. The Voyage 
Out can therefore be seen as a critique and deconstruction of its own dis- 
cursive practices, dramatizing its own gradual discoveries of the instability 
of rhetoric, the hollowness of the colonial enterprise, and the resonance of 
the maternal voice within the paternal word. 
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NOTES 


' Lyotard sees sound and music producing the “being-now-of-the-heard 
sound”(179). Repetition, he writes, 


is a problem of time. And music is a problem of time. But also of sono- 
rous matter. . . . sound, matter itself, is analyzable into its parameters: 
amplitude, frequency period, duration, resonance. And as we are deal- 
ing with the vibratory movement of a gas (air), the nature of this move- 
ment and its propagation also imply a repetition, that of the oscillation 
of the mobile part... and ... the rigidity of the sounding apparatus. (153) 


On the other hand, he argues, nuance and timbre are essentially unrepeatable. 

2 Bhabha uses the inside/outside opposition to support the idea of mim- 
icry as an integral feature of postcolonial culture. 

3 Ruotolo argues that Woolf embraces interruption and disjunction and that 
her fiction explores the tension between a desire for wholeness and an open- , 
ness to dissolution and disruption: “Tolerance for interruption is all but syn- 
onymous in Woolf with the quality of comprehension itself” (99). 

+ In his deconstruction of rhetorical tropes, de Man shows the inherent trans- 
latability and perpetual motion of metaphorical figures. He also establishes the 
relationship between grammar and rhetoric, their reciprocity and potential for 
mutual sabotage (38). 

> Sound pervades and structures Between the Acts perhaps more than any other 
of Woolf’s novels, not only in the registration of natural or mechanized noise 
and the representation of interrupted and disjointed voices, but also on the level 
of language itself, where repetition, assonance, onomatopoeia, and free aural 
association come to the foreground in an unprecedentedly explicit way. 

® Connor traces the development of exosomatic technologies for the trans- 
mission of the human yoice (the telephone, the phonograph) and theorizes 
about their psychological effect, and their implications for language itself, in 
terms of the work of Derrida and Kristeva, amongst others. 

7 Derrida is suspicious about the effect of hearing one’s own voice as a jus- 
tification for speech’s alleged preeminence over writing, but he stresses the im- 
portance of the “ear of the other” as a disruption of presence, affirming enig- 
matically that it is “the ear of the other that signs” (36). 

8 Spurr provides a very useful analysis and classification of colonial rheto- 
ric based on the following typical processes: surveillance (of landscapes, interi- 
ors, bodies), appropriation, aestheticization, classification, debasement (inspired 
by a horror of the other), negation (the other as absence), affirmation (of the 
colonizer’s values), idealization (of the savage, as in the case of T. E. Lawrence), 
insubstantialization (seeing the non-Western world in terms of disturbing or 
enchanting visions “as easily dissolved as they are conjured up” [155]), natu- 
ralization (nature as a blank space in discourse, awaiting the colonizer’s imprint), 
and eroticization (representing the colonized world as the feminine). 

9 Silverman’s critique of Kristeva’s theories of the semiotic argues that the 
idea of the chora aligns femininity with disempowerment and a disabling inte- 


riority (72-74). 
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10 In Desire in Language, see particularly “The Bounded Text,” “Motherhood 
According to Giovanni Bellini,” and “Place Names.” 

11 Kristeva’s descriptions of the experience of abjection in Powers of Horror 
closely resemble Woolf's “moments of being,” particularly as recalled in “A Sketch 
of the Past” (70). See Linda Anderson. 
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“Night and Day Is Dead”: 
Virginia Woolf in London 
“Literary and Historic” 


ANDREA P. ZEMGULYS 


[We] don’t want the [Hogarth] Press to be a fashionable hobby 
patronised and inspired by Chelsea. 
—Virginia Woolf, Diary 190 


What has happened of course is that after abstaining from the novel 
of fact all these years—since 1919—and N. & D. is dead—I find my- 
self infinitely delighting in facts for a change, and in possession of 
quantities far beyond counting: though I feel now and then the tug 
to vision, but resist it. 

—Virginia Woolf, A Writer’s Diary 184 


helsea provoked Virginia Woolf. In the early twentieth century, the Lon- 

don borough was reputed to be the artistic center of London both be- 
cause it had been home to eminent Victorian writers and painters and be- 
cause it was the haunt of Woolf’s so-called “bohemian” contemporaries. To 
Woolf, Chelsea and Chelseans also signified smugness, capricious and cut 
ting appraisals of art, and worst of all, thorough respectability. However, 
while “Chelsea” became shorthand for everything Woolf despised about 
London’s literary world, its provocation also lay in its resemblance to her 
own literary world. An admixture of innovation and tradition, fashion and 
stability, bohemianism and social establishment, Chelsea emblematized 
Woolf’s own compound of traditionalism and iconoclasm, snobbery and fel- 
low feeling—a compound too complexly muddled to be explained away as 
a divided allegiance between her father’s Hyde Park Gate and her own 
Bloomsbury. That Woolf placed her 1919 novel Night and Day in Chelsea 
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therefore corroborates the widely held view that this novel worked a transi- 
tion for her from traditional to experimental fictional forms: in Night and 
Day, she uses the Chelsea setting to represent a conflict between innovation 
and imitation, between creative modern writers and the preservative liter- 
ary establishment—a conflict arguably won out by the heroine’s moving out 
of Chelsea.’ 

Woolf’s characterization of Night and Day as “dead” suggests that this 
1919 “novel of fact” also gave life: Night and Day arguably gives life to a dis- 
tracting “tug to vision” that characterizes her impressionistic novels, and it 
gives life to characters who, because now “dead,” could become the subject 
of biography. Indeed, Night and Day was viewed by many of Woolf's contem- 
poraries as a portrait of Anny Ritchie, a portrait that hurt the feelings of the 
still-living subject.* This essay, however, argues that what Night and Day gives 
life to is London “literary and historic.” By 1919, private societies, munici- 
pal government, and tour book writers had identified for the public and 
preserved as memorials the homes of writers, artists, statesmen, and scien- 
tists; their publications mapped London through literary and historic asso- 
ciations—including associations with events in fiction. This London was cre- 
ated not only to promote London’s status as a “great” city but also to edu- 
cate its citizens and attract tourists. Literary and historic London was there- 
fore both a physical place and an ideal, marked out by publications (tour 
books, maps, and histories), by visitors (tourists, school groups, and ram- 
blers), and by plaqued houses and museums. 

This essay examines how Night and Day takes as its setting the literary 
haunts and homes of London, a setting of fiction that Woolf sees as “fact.” 
In Night and Day Woolf engages with the project of literary and historic Lon- 
don, a project that attempted to make the imaginary spaces of London real— 
a project that created visitable and material shrines out of authors’ lives 
and literary works in London. Woolf would have this novel “dead” not only 
because it represented her painful recovery from a nervous breakdown (as 
Woolf herself suggested*) but also because it represents literary and historic 
London as a fact that makes everything “not possible” (Night and Day 194) 
for a modernist woman writer in London: Night and Day is structured by a 
space that orders the central characters and events of the novel through an 
ideology of tradition and “great men.” Acting through this space, charac- 
ters become defined by the limits that this ideology imposes. Night and Day 
is a counternarrative to the city that would map its readers, writers, and 
itself through literary tradition: it gives life to practices that are unassimilable 
to this order, most importantly in the form of nascent literary experiment 
which modern consciousness demands. However, I would argue that Night 
and Day is preoccupied by the literary and historic city, and thus an enactment 
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of that which it represents. The novel’s concession to the reality made by its 
setting reveals the imaginative limits that social and historical contexts can 
put in place, and moreover, because Woolf deliberately fashioned Night and 
Day as a traditional novel, it poses the limits of setting as a problem en- 
demic to traditional novel forms. In Jacob’s Room (arguably her first mod- 
ernist novel), by contrast, Woolf will unhinge the relation between setting 
and meaning that Night and Day crystallizes; in Jacob’s Room, literary and his- 
toric London will function much like her “mark on the wall”4—as a setting 
that proposes to explain all, but in the end explains nothing. That is, Jacob’s 
Room recreates literary and historic London as a setting appropriate to ex- 
periment rather than to convention, a setting that Woolf will subsequently 
fictionalize through the ruse of nonfictional biography in Orlando. 


LITERARY GEOGRAPHY, LONDON HISTORY, AND BLUE PLAQUES 


Ithough literary and historic London is not the only setting of Night 

and Day—Mary Datchet, for example, busies herself in a lively office 
building, discussion societies, and the London streets—the novel and its 
characters center around one place in particular: the Hilbery home, an eigh- 
teenth-century house built on the Thames riverfront in Chelsea, a house 
that doubles as the literary shrine for a great Victorian poet, Richard 
Alardyce. 

In an amusingly dispassionate love scene in the Hilbery house, the emo- 
tionally strained and too-dutiful Katharine Hilbery gives an American visi- 
tor a tour of her poet grandfather’s study as her anguished and too-emo- 
tional former fiancé looks on. This room is both a “religious temple” (15) 
devoted to Richard Alardyce and a commercial showroom for which she is 
the “show-woman” (317) of remains not for sale. The room is a de facto 
museum, a collection of “relics” (15, 146), things sanctified and so made 
both valuable and unsalable. Katharine, preoccupied by the intrusion of 
feelings into her life, guides the American through the collection automati- 
cally and inattentively, thus rendering the effusive American’s enthusiasm 
absurd. Woolf ends the tour with a final jab at the garrulous pilgrim: “‘What! 
His very own slippers!’ . . . Laying aside the manuscript, [the American] 
hastily grasped the old shoes, and remained for a moment in dumb con- 
templation of them” (317). 

This dumbfounded pilgrim and the home’s other specimens—Katha- 
rine Hilbery’s father, an influential editor of a literary journal; her mother, 
an energetic though disarranged steward of her poet-father’s memory; and 
their circle of visitors who cannot abide living writers—all point to a cri- 
tique of a literary establishment and its morbid maintenance of the literary 
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past as the only worthwhile present. This reading of the Hilberys’ home 
reveals how Night and Day is a portrait of Virginia Woolf’s and Vanessa Bell’s 
family home at Hyde Park Gate, ruled by Leslie Stephen, who, as an influ- 
ential man of letters and steward to the Victorian literary establishment, is 
Mr. and Mrs. Hilbery combined. At the same time, the Hilbery home is a 
portrait of Anny Ritchie’s South Kensington home: daughter of W. M. 
Thackeray and sister-in-law of Leslie Stephen, Anny Ritchie has been seen 
by Woolf’s contemporaries and scholars as the model for the fussing stew- 
ard Mrs. Hilbery.® However, Woolf's structuring of the Hilbery household 
around a museum and her invocation of relic worship suggest a wider range 
for her critique—London “literary and historic.” 

Night and Day’ preoccupation with literary and historic London can be 
traced through Woolf’s earlier writings. Her mockery of the American 
visitor’s relic worship also appears in an earlier essay. In “Flumina Amem 
Silvasque” (a review of Edward Thomas’s A Literary Pilgrim in England), she 
writes: “[T]he mere thought of a literary pilgrim makes us imagine a man 
in an ulster looking up earnestly at a house front decorated with a tablet, 
and bidding his anaemic and docile brain conjure up the figure of Dr. 
Johnson.” However, in the same essay Woolf also goes on to “confess” that 


we have done the same things dozens of times, rather stealthily per- 
haps, and choosing a darkish day lest the ghosts of the dead should 
discover us, yet getting some true pleasure and profit nevertheless. 
We cannot get past a great writer’s house without pausing to give an 
extra look into it and furnishing it as far as we are able. 

(Essays 2: 161) 


Woolf enjoys furnishing Johnson’s London house in her imagination as 
much as she enjoys, we suspect, conjuring up the anemic-brained man in 
the ulster. What spurs on Woolf’s playful derision of literary pilgrims in this 
essay is her aggravation with other writers, inept practitioners of literary ge- 
ography who hunt up and describe for us the material places that greater 
writers had in mind when writing their novels or poems, writers who pre- 
scribe the pilgrimage for the anemic-brained and devoted. In “Literary Ge- 
ography,” her first review written for the Times Literary Supplement (1905), 
Woolf criticizes the authors of The Thackeray Country and The Dickens Country 
for “oppressing” the reader’s imagination rather than enlivening the 
reader's appreciation for Dickens or Thackeray, and her light mockery turns 
to accusation: “To imprison these immortals between brick walls strikes one 
as an unnecessary act of violence” (Essays 1: 33).° Moreover, these books 
“seem to have the least reason for their being” and are “trashy” and redun- 
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dant—only Thackeray’s and Dickens’s novels can create the real and “pal- 
pable” place (35n33). 

These literary geographies that Woolf reviewed were components of a 
larger textual, material, and social project—that of making London into a 
literary and historic city in the first decades of this century. While many 
writers took England and its counties as their hunting ground, publishers 
offered whole series of books on London and produced multiple and fre- 
quent editions of London guidebooks and histories. E. V. Lucas, in his popu- 
lar and literary A Wanderer in London (first published in 1906) sees his book 
among the “thousand books on London” (1), and Charles G. Harper de- 
votes a chapter of his book A Literary Man’s London to “How They Would 
Write London,” which parodies the many tired ways—historical, sociologi- 
cal, and literary—in which London was represented over and over again.’ 
These books, with titles such as Literary Landmarks of London (Hutton) and 
A Literary Topography of Old London (Jenkinson) all made as much as they 
described the literary and historic London that Night and Day explores. 

However, pilgrims and geographers were not the only makers of liter 

ary and historic London. Over the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, London government and private societies took on the project of edu- 
cating the public about London’s cultural past by conserving the architec- 
tural traces of that past and by marking these sites with what are now called 
blue plaques. The London County Council’s Historic Records and Survey 
committees, as well as private societies such as the London Topographical 
Society, aimed to awaken a cultural interest in London by identifying and 
recording historic sites. In so doing, these groups would educate London- 
ers to be good citizens and simultaneously create material evidence for 
London’s imperial and national superiority. In 1898, the London County 
Council (hereafter LCC) was granted the power to determine which build- 
ings in London were of historic interest and to determine whether these 
buildings should be preserved, restored, or demolished. In 1893, the Lon- 
don Survey Committee was formed and began work on the Survey of Lon- 
don, which would attempt to document and map buildings of historic inter 
est borough by borough. And over the last decades of the century, private 
organizations such as the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Society 
for Photographing Relics of Old London, and the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings intervened against the “disappearance” of old 
London due to urban redevelopment.’ A consequence of these educational 
and conservationist projects was the creation of museums, memorials, and 
histories of London’s old buildings. The LCC published pamphlets on its 
restored buildings, encouraging visits to and studies of them. By 1906 it had 
published pamphlets on 27 such sites. 
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The LCC’s conservationist and educational interest in historic London 
dovetailed with a memorializing interest in artistic London: often what was 
historic about a place was that it was a street view that Hogarth had illus- 
trated or a coffeehouse that Boswell had frequented. Between 1903 and 
1906, the LCC published descriptive pamphlets on the houses of Charles 
Dickens, George Eliot, Leigh Hunt, W. M. Thackeray, James Boswell, Will- 
iam Hazlitt, S. T. Coleridge, D. G. Rossetti, John Constable, and Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton. The LCC-sponsored Survey of London gave its attention to 
homes lived in by writers and painters even though the buildings themselves 
were of little architectural interest. Furthermore, in 1901 the LCC took over 
the assignment of commemorative plaques from the Royal Society of the 
Arts, which had assigned a total of 35 plaques between 1866 and 1901; in 
half the time (between 1901 and 1915), the LCC enthusiastically erected 
over twice as many. If we include privately erected tablets, the total number 
of plaques extant in 1918 was well over 100 (Hudson and Luckhurst 230).° 
While most of these plaques marked the houses of important politicians, 
noblemen, celebrated Victorian actresses, and scientists, a good number of 
them commemorated writers of fiction, essays, histories, and poetry. By 1915, 
roughly 35 percent of the LCC’s tablet assignments since 1901 had been to 
writers, and many more tablets commemorating literary persons had been 
erected by private donors. The LCC was assisted in this work by private or- 
ganizations that bought and preserved houses and transformed them into 
museums by gathering subscriptions and donations. In 1895, 1911, and 1923 
respectively, Thomas Carlyle’s, Dr. Johnson’s, and Charles Dickens’s homes 
were turned into museums by private trusts. By the early decades of the 
century, central London was dotted with literary and historic landmarks 
through the efforts of these groups. The homes of select literary figures 
became “literary shrines’—museums that displayed the relics of the writ- 
ers’ lives. 

What came to be the most common place for the commemoration of a 
great Londoner was a home, and for London artists, this nearly always meant 
their work sites. Thus, the interests of literary geographers (keen on deter- 
mining the exact place in which an essay or novel was set or composed) 
coincided with the interests of conservationists (keen on establishing the 
historic character of old buildings) and with the interests of the LCC (keen 
on surrounding citizens with edifying and inspiring memorials and on cre- 
ating a London in which greatness was so evidently bred). Literary geogra- 
phies precisely located the birthplaces and work spaces of the great. The 
value of these sites lay in their locational authenticity, in the verified cer 
tainty that Dickens wrote The Pickwick Papers looking out one window rather 
than any other. The photograph on the next page, reproduced from the 
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Survey of London, is almost comic in its painstaking attempt to indicate the 
exact location of Holman Hunt’s studio: the text reads “Prospect Place has 
acquired interest [because Holman Hunt] painted here his well-known pic- 
ture, ‘The Light of the World.’ On Plate 92, the window of his studio is 
marked with an X” (London County Council, Survey of London: The Parish of 
Chelsea, Part 1 86). What made the studio noteworthy was that here he painted 
a particular picture; the place and the product were linked in their worth. 
Historical surveys and literary geographies were only partly concerned with 
history and literature; these texts were more concerned with establishing 
the worth or authenticity of a place than with the meanings of literature or 
history. Many literary histories and geographies seem motivated by an anxi- 
ety that London had been undervalued as a city and were presented as ef- 
forts to right that wrong. I would argue that this preserving, museum-mak- 
ing, and mapping of literary and historic London enforced a connection 
between artistic production and the spaces in which it was produced: “here 
he painted” became denotative of masterwork. Literary and historic Lon- 
don made a memorialized place indicative of “worthy” artistic production. 

Woolf’s essays and Night and Day point to her familiarity with literary 

geography, literary pilgrims, and blue plaques. They also point to, and criti- 
cize, how these texts, practices, and projects made spaces of illusion into 
spaces of fact—into “tangible brick and mortar” (Essays 1: 35). For Woolf, 
the logic of place and literary worth promulgated by memorialized London 
suggested that literature was mundane rather than masterwork—it 
“imprison[ed] immortals between brick walls” and so disillusioned readers. 
The portrait of a literary pilgrim to Dr. Johnson’s house underscores how 
literary and historic London is inimical to the literary imagination for Woolf. 
What is pathetic about the anemic-brained man in the ulster is that he has 
been misled, that the tablet will not fulfill his earnest belief in its power as a 
representation of Dr. Johnson, and yet the man will continue to believe in 
the tablet. Woolf's worry about literary geography and commemoration 
plaques is that their identification of the “right” place will either lead to a 
passive and “docile” appreciation, or will disillusion readers of their neces- 
sary illusions. In either case, the reader, the writer, and literature are lost to 
a tablet. 

That Woolf would offer such a critique of the pilgrims and places of 
literary and historic London may surprise some scholars. Woolf enjoyed vis- 
iting literary shrines such as the Haworth Parsonage and Keats’s house in 
Hampstead, and often portrayed them as places of communion with au- 
thors rather than places of their imprisonment. Literary museums are to 
Woolf very powerful spaces, spaces that can determine how the visitor re- 
lates to the author—passively or appreciatively, as mortal or immortal. Lit 
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erary memorials are dangerously, sometimes thrillingly, prescriptive. Woolf's 
description of the Brontés’ Haworth Parsonage in a 1904 essay written for 
The Guardian makes clear how memorial spaces structure the visitor’s inter 
pretation of the author. She describes the display cases in the Haworth Par- 
sonage: 


the most touching case—so touching that one hardly feels reverent 
in one’s gaze—is that which contains the little personal relics, the 
dresses and shoes of the dead woman. The natural fate of such 
things is to die before the body that wore them, and because these, 
trifling and transient though they are, have survived, Charlotte 
Bronté the woman comes to life, and one forgets the chiefly memo- 
rable fact that she was a great writer. (qtd. in Morris 91) 


The Bronté reliquary at once affords a sort of communion with the great 
writer (“the woman comes to life”) and strips Bronté of her high place as 
artist, author, and object of devotion: “one hardly feels reverent in one’s 
gaze” and so “one forgets . . . that she was a great writer.” While literary 
museums provide relished moments of communion with great writers such 
as Bronté and Keats, the case—the arrangement, collection, and display of 
“relics”—also elicits Woolf’s irreverent gaze.!° The admixture of commun- 
ion and sacrilege is a product of the museum space that arranges and inter 
prets the artist for us, and at Haworth it demotes Bronté the author to a 
woman as much as it promotes the woman as an author. 

Interestingly, for some promoters of literary and historic London, the 
fundamental purpose of memorials was prescriptive. Lord Rosebery, in his 
speech at the tablet commemoration of Lord Macaulay’s house, declared: 


I attribute more value to the memorial tablets than [the value of 
identifying the homes of the great]. I think that for the young, who 
need have their imaginations turned in a more worthy direction 
than the Olympian games, it is not a bad thing to have forced on 
their mind, whether they like it or not, that there are other avenues 
to fame, and that great cities remember those who have honoured 
them by living in their midst. 
(London County Council, Indication of Houses 10) 


Rosebery articulates a belief that commemorative plaques will override Lon- 
don youths’ own thinking, manipulate their imaginations, and produce imi- 
tations of past greatness—arguably for Woolf the equivalent of mental ane- 
mia. More importantly, Rosebery’s concern about athletically inclined youth 
bespeaks a concern about young men, thus revealing another reason why 
literary and historic London was a target of criticism for Woolf. Woolf char- 
acterized London as “a city of great men’s houses,” shrines to the literary 
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great and to the greatness of their gender (“Great Men’s Houses” 23). As 
memorials (tablets and home-shrines) produced meanings for the pilgrim, 
a city that memorialized “great men” for its young men would leave no room 
for women as either readers or writers—as subjects in the city. Night and Day 
represents her city of “great men’s houses” as a memorial space—as literary 
and historic London. Like the Haworth Parsonage, this setting powerfully 
arranges and defines its subjects, but unlike the Parsonage, promotes only 
the tradition of great men. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SISTER AND A TOMB OF ONE’S OWN 


Woolf’s famous creation of Shakespeare’s Sister—the talented sibling who 
died unknown and unpublished simply because she was a woman—ap- 
peared in 1929 in A Room of One’s Own. However, Miss Shakespeare had a 
predecessor in the mind of Night and Days Mrs. Hilbery—Anne Hathaway: 
“Beginning with a frivolous jest, Mrs. Hilbery had evolved a theory that Anne 
Hathaway had a way, among other things, of writing Shakespeare’s sonnets” 
(305). Excited and preoccupied, Mrs. Hilbery decides the best way to verify 
her theory would be to visit Shakespeare’s tomb as soon as possible: “She 
had a plan . . . for visiting Shakespeare’s tomb . . . a spot of ground where 
Shakespeare had undoubtedly stood, where his very bones lay directly be- 
neath one’s feet.” In her logical associations between literary research and 
an author’s death place, and between literary appreciation and the author's 
material remains, Mrs. Hilbery speaks for the memorializing impulse as well 
as for literary geography. Of Mrs. Hilbery’s imminent trip Woolf writes: 


To stand six feet above Shakespeare’s bones, to see the very stones 
worn by his feet, to reflect that the oldest man’s oldest mother had 
very likely seen Shakespeare’s daughter—such thoughts roused an 
emotion in her, which she expressed at unsuitable moments, and 
with a passion that would not have been unseemly in a pilgrim to a 
sacred shrine. (427) 


Though Mrs. Hilbery’s pilgrimage is “no momentary impulse” since “she 
had been dreaming of Shakespeare any time these six months,” Mrs. Hilbery 
isa woman very much of the moment, enthusiastically informing Katharine 
that “the latest discovery is that [Shakespeare] owned a house there” in 
Blackfriars (305). Mrs. Hilbery lives in a present that dwells on both the 
past and the dwellings of the past, and Woolf codes this interest as timely or 
even fashionable—it is the “latest.” Although Mrs. Hilbery’s trip is to 
Stratford-upon-Avon (by 1911 just a half-day trip from London), it was in 
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London that the memorializing and mapping of Shakespeare were gaining 
momentum at that time.!! Moreover, Mrs. Hilbery gleefully promotes the 
project of literary and historic London: frustrated by apparently ignorant 
Londoners who are unappreciative of their literary past, Mrs. Hilbery 
“should like to stand at that [street] crossing all day long and say: ‘People, 
read Shakespeare!” (306). A daughter of socially conscious Victorians and 
a contemporary of civically minded Edwardians, Mrs. Hilbery has a plan to 
educate London workmen about their cultural heritage: “‘I’ve hit upon a 
brilliant idea!’ Mrs Hilbery exclaimed—'to lay out, say, a hundred pounds 
or so on copies of Shakespeare, and give them to working men.”” And like 
the American pilgrim to Alardyce’s shrine, Mrs. Hilbery is very much a joke: 
her theory that Anne Hathaway “had a way” is dropped in her fervor for 
Shakespeare, and she wonders to her daughter: “D’you think [Shakespeare] 
ever passed this house?” (305)—the house, as Woolf makes clear, having 
been built no earlier than the eighteenth century. 

Fittingly, whenever Katharine works in her mother’s (Mrs. Hilbery’s) 
study, she cannot help but recollect “the cavernous glooms and sonorous 
echoes of the Abbey where her grandfather lay buried” (113) in Poet’s Cor- 
ner. Her mother’s room is quite pointedly a tomb, a memorial to the grand- 
father (and the many other literary dead that pass through Mrs. Hilbery’s 
mind). While Mr. Hilbery publishes a successful literary journal working in 
an office outside of the home, Mrs. Hilbery and Katharine spend entire 
days not producing Alardyce’s biography. Mrs. Hilbery has devoted most of 
her life, as well as most of Katharine’s life, to compiling a comprehensive 
account of the poet’s life; despite the many years invested, however, not a 
single section of the work has been finished. Woolf makes clear that it is her 
mother’s memorial room that is to blame for the continuing nonproduc- 
tion of the biography, and that makes anything else “almost impossible”: 


Rooms, of course, accumulate their suggestions, and any room in 
which one has been used to carry on any particular occupation 
gives off memories of moods, of ideas, of postures that have been 
seen in it; so that to attempt any different kind of work there is al- 


most impossible. . . . Katharine was unconsciously affected, each 
time she entered her mother’s room. (113) 


Nothing but the biography can ever be done in the room, yet the biogra- 
phy can never be done: the memorial/literary tomb suppresses both life 
and literary production in its evocation of the dead poet. 

Mrs. Hilbery’s creation of a special memorial space inside her museum 
home points to another character who embodies literary and historic Lon- 
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don in the novel: William Rodney, Katharine’s on-again, off-again fiancé. 
Rodney is a man who believes that literature lives through tradition, that 
literature “was a fresh garland of flowers [which] somehow or other... 
encircled marble brows” (54). His rooms are in a “small court of high eigh- 
teenth-century houses” which “would not have surprised Dr. Johnson, if he 
had come out of his grave for a turn in the moonlight” (72-73). Rodney 
dwells quite literally in a literary haunt of London, and he conscientiously 
educates himself about this traditional art by constructing carefully sched- 
uled museum exhibits in his own home: his study is “full of books and valu- 
ables” carefully arranged, and contains “a stack of photographs of statues 
and pictures, which it was his habit to exhibit, one by one, for the space of a 
day or two” (73). Furthermore, Rodney has an extensive knowledge of old 
London architecture, and so can lecture to his companions about “dead 
architects” as well as produce detailed plans of his own “historic” dwellings 
(458, 292). Woolf thus creates a character who is just as much of the Lon- 
don moment as Mrs. Hilbery, a character who actively places himself in a 
museum space and happily exemplifies the devotion to literary tradition 
and its historic places in London. Yet Rodney’s art is limited to festooning 
marble, to imitation and devotion to tradition. More significantly, his most 
salient characteristic is his impotence and frustration, his inability to ex- 
press: his only literary work seems to be an unfinished play. He is better 
able to quote other poets’ work than to produce his own, and he feels him- 
self “condemned for ever . . . to feel what [he] can’t express” (66). Being 
both rarified and made for memorial work, his rooms are much like Mrs. 
Hilbery’s tomb; though he creates a special place for his work, Rodney pro- 
duces nothing at all. 

Mrs. Hilbery and Rodney therefore share in their work several deaden- 
ing traits: the devotion to tradition, the inability to finish, and the creation 
of museum spaces for their work. What Night and Day dramatizes through 
these characters is how devotion subsumes innovation and memorialization 
subsumes production—how literature is ruined in the spaces of literary tra- 
dition. Despite their constant writing, Mrs. Hilbery and William Rodney are 
instead passive readers and pilgrims made by literary and historic London. 
Most of the novel dramatizes how the heroine’s life is stunted because of 
the shrine made of her home: even though she prefers mathematics to writ- 
ing, and does not adore her grandfather’s poetry, Katharine must play stew- 
ard to the Alardyce inheritance. Woolf’s description of Katharine’s atten- 
dance to the shrine and her pilgrim-mother as both her “profession” (44) 
and her “art” (45) points to how such literary devotion subsumes the life of 
even those unmoved by literature. 
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What is important to note about Katharine’s misery is that it is the mu- 
seum quality of the house that quells her. Katharine is prevented from pur- 
suing her own imaginative work (mathematics) because of her parents’ lit- 
erary vocations, and as caretaker of a literary shrine, she is doubly burdened: 


The ceremony of ancestor-worship had been more than usually op- 
pressive to her. Moreover, the room was becoming crowded beyond 
the bounds of order. Only that morning a heavily-insured proof 


sheet had reached them from a collector . . . which recorded a 
change of the poet’s mind about a very famous phrase, and there- 
fore, had claims to the honour of glazing and framing. (319) 


Katharine’s duties encompass being a “show-woman” of her grandfather's 
remains, a task which by implication usually oppresses her. Katharine is be- 
leaguered by the reliquary which is overfilled with the minutial records of a 
prolific writer’s life, so even these inert objects “had claims” on her. More- 
over, Katharine’s duties as caretaker of the Hilbery museum are especially 
arduous, for perfect order is the essence of such a home: 


Any one coming to the house in Cheyne Walk felt that here was an 
orderly place, shapely, controlled—a place where life had been 
trained to show to the best advantage, and, though composed of 
different elements, made to appear harmonious and with a charac- 
ter ofits own. (44—45) 


Katharine manages the house so perfectly that any trace of her effort is 
erased, and indeed she arranges the house for display—for her family to 
“show” like art in a museum. Katharine’s job is to “train” life itself, and her 
own life in particular. The arrangement of her family is much like the ar- 
rangement of a tableau vivant, an arrangement of life fixed in place. 

Katharine believes that her marriage to Rodney will provide an escape 
from the Hilbery shrine: “I’m marrying him . . . partly [because] . . . I want 
to have a house of my own. It isn’t possible at home. . . . It isn’t that I haven't 
time at home—it’s the atmosphere” (194-95). What “it” is that “isn’t pos- 
sible at home” is legion. As in noyels such as To the Lighthouse and Mrs. 
Dalloway, “iv” stands for life, for being, and for artistic expression, among 
other ineffabilities—“the essential thing” (Woolf, “Modern Fiction” 1995) 
that Woolf's literary method strives to capture. In Night and Day, “it” simi- 
larly stands for such a range, though the difficulty lies not so much in “its” 
expression as in “its” place. Rodney’s poetry and criticism, Mrs. Hilbery’s 
biography, and even Katharine’s mathematics are all attempts at expression 
limited to their place, and limited because of their place. 


“ 
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CHEYNE WALK, CHEYNE ROW, AND CHELSEA 


Katharine hopes that marriage to Rodney will free her from the Hilbery 
reliquary. This hope is doomed, of course, not only because of Rodney’s 
museum-making tendencies but also because she cannot imagine herself 
living outside of Chelsea: “We take a house, I suppose, somewhere in 
Chelsea” (199). The Hilbery home is distinctly marked as a Chelsea house, 
and Katharine’s resignation to take another house in Chelsea suggests a 
future as imprisoning as her past. For by 1919, when Night and Day was 
published, Chelsea was celebrated for its associations with artists and writ- 
ers, for their studios and salons, and thus was a favorite area for literary 
geographers to write about and for the LCC to commemorate. As a prolific 
literary geographer wrote: “Chelsea is . . . to London what Art is to Life,” or 
so its promoters would have it (Chancellor 3; see also Blunt, Cheyne Walk, 
The Lure; Beaver). Painters such as D. G. Rossetti, J. M. W. Turner, J. A. M. 
Whistler, Holman Hunt, and John Singer Sargent, as well as writers such as 
George Meredith, Algernon Swinburne, Leigh Hunt, and Thomas Carlyle 
all lived and worked in Chelsea. Their residences were noted as being “of 
historic interest” by literary geographies and by the Survey of London (though 
not always with such a clear mark as Holman Hunt’s X) and in some cases 
commemorated with plaques. Though George Eliot and Elizabeth Gaskell 
made only brief stays in Chelsea, they were also associated with particular 
houses, and Gaskell’s house was commemorated with a blue plaque. Tur- 
ner’s and Carlyle’s houses were preserved, and Carlyle’s house was turned 
into a museum. In literary and historic London as in Night and Day, Chelsea 
was the open-air version of the Hilbery home: a museum space not con- 
fined to one building but rather a cluster of shrines, memorials, and monu- 
ments. 

While Woolf could have drawn on Chelsea’s other reputation as 
London’s bohemian quarter—the abode of young and living artists, of black- 
shirted radicals, modernist painters, and précieux poets—she instead carved 
out her setting from memorialized Chelsea, the Cheyne streets that formed 
the “aristocracy” of Chelsea’s artists’ residences.'* The Hilberys’ home and 
the Great Alardyce shrine are set in an old house on Cheyne Walk. Signifi- 
cantly, the dwellings of the Rosettis, Meredith, Swinburne, Leigh Hunt, 
Tumer, and Carlyle stand on Cheyne Walk and its offshoot, Cheyne Row. 
Literary geographers were, and architectural historians are, persistently 
amazed at the concentration of nineteenth-century artists in this area of 
Chelsea, and so their texts nearly always offer an exuberant enumeration of 
Cheyne residents. The map on the next page shows the clustering of these 
artists and is typical of Chelsea maps in representing the Cheyne streets as 
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Cheyne Walk is a westward continuation of the Chelsea Embankment. 
Reginald Blunt. The Caryles’ Chelsea Home. Facing page 48. 


the core of this reputed borough of artists. At the writing of Night and Day, 
Chelsea boasted numerous literary associations and a literary museum 
(Carlyle’s house), thus rivaling Johnson’s Fleet Street and Dickens’s Holborn 
as a center of literary and historic London. I have already suggested that 
Woolf’s depiction of Rodney’s and the Hilberys’ museum homes evidences 
an engagement with her contemporary literary and historic London, and I 
believe that in setting the novel in Cheyne Walk, she more clearly takes up 
a real museum space of this London. 

By nearly all accounts of Chelsea from this period, including those that 
favor the Chelsea painters, Thomas Carlyle dominated Chelsea’s reputation 
as a cultural place. His home was a central draw for literary pilgrims to Lon- 
don: over 1,000 people a year visited the Carlyle house in the first decade of 
the twentieth century.'® Reginald Blunt’s The Carlyles’ Chelsea Home, the 
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source of the map reproduced here, points to the starring role that Carlyle’s 
devotees imagined for him in this artists’ colony. The “sage of Chelsea” lived 
for 47 years in No. 5 (now 24) Cheyne Row, and there played an irascible 
host to Harriet Martineau, Alfred Tennyson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
John Ruskin, among others. Almost immediately after his death, Boehm’s 
statue was erected just outside his home, and a few years later the home was 
bought, preserved, and turned into a shrine by the Carlyle Memorial Trust, 
a group spearheaded by another formidable man of Victorian letters—Leslie 
Stephen—Virginia Woolf's very formidable father himself. 

Leslie Stephen’s letter to the London Times in 1894 pleads for mon- 
etary help in preserving the Carlyle home and encapsulates in a few para- 
graphs the memorializing impulse in London at the turn of the century. He 
argues for the historic value of the house of this “man of genius” whose 
“disciples” such as Ruskin visited him there: “There is, I think, no house in 
London possessing such unique interest to all who care for literary associa- 
tions.” Literary associations are indeed central to appreciating Carlyle, 
Stephen argues, for Carlyle himself performed “pilgrimages” to “Dr. John- 
son’s house in Gough-square, where the dictionary was composed” and la- 
mented that “the ‘haunts of the mighty’ are hard to discover.” Stephen goes 
on to suggest that the house, if preserved, would attract “visitors from both 
sides of the Atlantic,” claiming “the tablet on the wall [that] marks the 
house” as already having elicited frequent visits from “our American cous- 
ins.” Stephen, like other makers of literary and historic London, envisions a 
plaque-marked and suitably memorialized home, one that both enhances 
our appreciation of this genius and preserves historic London’s “relics of 
the past.” 

What Stephen’s letter also strongly suggests, with its valuation of great 
men, their homes, and American pilgrims, is that his interest in Carlyle’s 
Cheyne Row home correlates with Mrs. Hilbery’s interest in her Cheyne 
Walk home. Great Alardyce is indeed of the same generation as Carlyle, 
Harriet Martineau numbering as a member of both eminent men’s circles. 
Interestingly, in 1895 young Virginia Stephen described a meeting held at 
Mansion House to organize the preservation of the Carlyle home. Even as a 
child, Woolf comically portrayed how the memorializing interest could pro- 
mote the greatness of men as much as the greatness of an author: 


A great number of people were seated in the room where we had a 
separate table in the middle just beneath the raised platform where 
the Lord Mayor and speakers were going to sit . . . [the Lord Mayor 
began] “I have just come from a meeting with Lord—(inaudible) 
one of England’s greatest soldiers, who, I may remark was not more 
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distinguished in the field of battle than Carlyle was in the field of 
letters” (Cheers, hear hear) . . . then the Lord Mayor called upon 
the Marquess of Ripon for his speech. . . . His speech was exceed- 
ingly long and exceedingly dry. Mr. Bayard then rose, and said that 
he sympathized with this effort to rescue Carlyle’s house from the 
tooth of time. . . . Mr. Crockett [recalled] “as a boy, being given the 
French Revolution to read, by a ploughman.” 
(Hyde Park Gate News 2, 25 Feb. 1895) 


Very important men, from the Lord Mayor to the Marquess of Ripon, who 
rush to honor heroes of war and culture, are deftly transformed by Virginia 
Stephen into stuffy and pompous men who rush only to congratulate them- 
selves. The hierarchy spatially represented by the raised platform begins to 
teeter in our minds as Virginia Stephen describes the speakers’ corny analo- 
gies, clichéd phrasing, and sentimental fantasies about lettered plough- 
men—fantasies about the humane subject made by literature and about 
England’s supposedly stable class system. Here, quite plainly, are the inci- 
sive wit and densely meaningful brush strokes of a mature Woolf. 

Her father’s memorializing work in Chelsea was as known to Woolf as 
his preferences for the monumental literature of great men—Carlyle per 
haps being the greatest.'* Almost uncannily, both Henry James and T. S. 
Eliot—though not quite patriarchs like Stephen or Carlyle—lived for a few 
years in Carlyle Mansions, now at the end of Cheyne Walk. Woolf’s essay 
“Great Men’s Houses” in fact focuses on Carlyle’s house and describes it as 
a “battlefield” shared between Carlyle and the women of his house; the “field 
of letters” and the “field of battle” were for Woolf not analogous (as they 
were for the Lord Mayor) but one and the same, and were drawn in terms 
of gender (25).! In her Cheyne setting of Night and Day, Woolf therefore 
evokes a real literary museum space of London (Carlyle’s house) that is 
also a familial space and is just as much imbued with questions of gender 
and literary value as the Stephen household. Woolf’s displacements of her 
family homes (be it from Cornwall to the Hebrides in To the Lighthouse or 
trom South Kensington to Chelsea in Night and Day) should be read as place- 
ments of her fiction in spaces replete with social and historical meaning. 

After Katharine presumably recognizes her love for Ralph Denham, 
Mrs. Hilbery, holding a mass of yellow flowers, bursts in on Katharine in her 
garret: “‘From Shakespeare’s tomb!’ exclaimed Mrs. Hilbery, dropping the 
entire mass on the floor, with a gesture that seemed to indicate an act of 
dedication” (479). Quite possibly, Katharine has been killed; she is no longer 
the oppressed woman, but the inert object of devotion. Indeed, such is 
Ralph’s love for Katharine that the Hilberys’ house is “to him the shrine of 

so much adoration” (501). Katharine seems to have given herself over to 
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enshrinement. Woolf underscores Katharine’s loss of life with a reflection 
on literature and place: 


Books were to be written, and since books must be written in rooms 
[Katharine and Ralph Denham] sketched a habitation for them- 
selves upon the outline of great offices in the Strand and continued 
to make an account of the future upon the omnibus which took 
them towards Chelsea; and still, for both of them, it swam miracu- 
lously in the golden light of a large steady lamp. (506-07) 


This picture enchants both of them even though only Ralph is the writer. 
Books were to be written, and since books must be written in rooms: Katharine has 
resigned herself to another home devoted to another literary man’s work 
and to an inexorable future of book writing. Even if Katharine’s engage- 
ment marks her realization of a vibrant emotionality, her loss in marriage is 
patent, and her intellectual death portended. The novel ends happily, “mi- 
raculously,” through its submission to the spatial logic of literary tradition— 
its capitulation to a space made for men through attending women, a space 
conceived as prior to writing, and therefore as its limit. 


SETTING 


It was common knowledge that Mrs. Carlyle’s dog Nero had leapt 
from a top-storey window with the intention of committing suicide. 
He had found the strain of life in Cheyne Row intolerable, it was 
said. 

—Virginia Woolf, Flush 147 


Night and Day treats its subjects as humorously as it does solemnly, though it 
is easy to lose sense of the joke. Woolf ascribes a deadening potency to liter- 
ary museum spaces, yet throws into question the value given to art and art- 
ists enshrined in such spaces: Great Alardyce’s greatness is dubious, and 
Shakespeare’s greatness is indebted to his uncommemorated wife. In essays 
such as “Great Men’s Houses” and “Abbeys and Cathedrals” (both reprinted 
in The London Scene), shrines tell stories that challenge the meanings made 
by enshrinement, ironize the status of great men, and yet afford Woolf a 
deeper knowledge of the beloved author who shapes his house in his im- 
age. Woolf’s homage is critical. 

Why is it, then, that Night and Day had to be dead before Woolf could 
again pick up the “novel of fact” in The Years? In a 1930 letter to Ethel Smyth, 
Woolf described the conventional form of Night and Day as “copy[ing] from 
plaster casts” (Letters 4: 231). She claimed that this “copying” calmed her 
psychologically and allowed her to evade the strains (the “dangerous 
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ground”) that could bring on another nervous breakdown. However, her 
description of Night and Day as a copy of worthless copies suggests that the 
writing was not evasive (let alone as enjoyable as she once characterized 
it!) but rather a laborious task, defeating the artist before she even began. 
At the same time, her pronouncement of Night and Day’ death and of her 
(now safe, now delightful) return to the “novel of fact” implies that Night 
and Day was itself a dangerous novel of fact. I would argue that Night and 
Day was so laborious and so dangerous partly because of its setting in her 
contemporary literary and historic London: the setting of the novel was not 
an inert stage for the unfolding of the plot, but was itself a narrative chal- 
lenge, a “fact” inimical to Woolf's art.!’ This contemporary context entailed 
a narrow logic of place and expression, of cause and effect, of setting and 
meaning, that circumscribed and subsumed the novel. Even the spaces of 
the novel that appear outside literary and historic London (such as the busy 
streets and Mary Datchet’s apartment) are fixed in relation to the practices 
they sustain and the meanings they have. For Woolf, I would argue, the form 
of narrative and social tradition that she strives to capture in Night and Day 
finds its essence in its setting. The death of Night and Day—the embrace of 
experiment in place of tradition—thus makes possible the resurrection of 
its setting: in her subsequent novels Jacob’s Room and Orlando, Woolf will 
rework literary and historic London to render it as fiction rather than fact 
and reduce it to an effect rather than a condition of modernity. 


NOTES 


' Nearly every article on Night and Day comments on the ostensibly tradi- 
tional form of the novel. Woolf herself admitted that she “cop[ied] from plas- 
ter casts” in writing the novel (Letters 4: 231); contemporary literary critics take 
issue with the noyel’s traditional reputation by revealing its nascent modernism 
(see Blain; Cooley). Susan Merrill Squier (“Tradition and Revision”) most closely 
analyzes how Night and Day functions as a transitional novel, arguing that Woolf 
uses patterns of the classic city novel (represented by Yom Jones) in order to re- 
vise the novel form. For examinations of Woolf’s writing (especially Night and 
Day) in light of her family life, see Bell; Fisher; Hill. 

* They also believed Vanessa Stephen to be the model for Katharine Hilbery. 
See Lee 36, 44, 76. 

3 In a letter to Ethel Smyth, Woolf claimed she wrote Night and Day partly 
to “tranquillise” her and because “it composed [her] mind” (Letters 4: 231). 

4 “The Mark on the Wall” is a short story by Virginia Woolf that was pub- 
lished in Two Stories, coauthored by Leonard Woolf. 

5 Significantly, as J. E. Fisher notes, Woolf herself described life in Stephen's 
Hyde Park Gate as encased in a museum exhibition (33). 

ê Woolf’s essays on literary geography show that it has a longer history and 
wider definition than that given by Franco Moretti’s Atlas, in which it is defined 
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as a literary mapmaking that begins around 1910 (7). I believe Moretti gives 
such a short history and narrow definition to literary geography (which extends 
at least as far back as the early nineteenth century) because he overlooks local 
historians of Europe and discounts the historical geographies that, by the late 
nineteenth century, often gave attention to literary sites. 

1E, V. Lucas’s A Wanderer in London went through five printings between 
1906 and 1915. In her 1916 essay “London Revisited,” Virginia Woolf hints at 
Lucas’s popularity by deriding “the public which reads whatever Mr. Lucas writes” 
(Bssays 2: 50). For guidebooks directed at London residents, see Leopold 
Wagner’s A New Book about London and especially Augustus J. C. Hare’s popu- 
lar Walks in London, which went through seven editions between 1878 and 1901 
and was reprinted through the early twentieth century. Notably, as literary ge- 
ography became a genre of its own, tour guides became more literary in their 
interests, organizing London through literary walks for their readers. 

8 On the LCC’s interest in cultural education, see Saint 49-81 and Penny- 
backer 211. On the history of conservation in London, see Hobhouse (both works 
cited) and Greater London Council. Notably, though Sir Lubbock’s Ancient 
Monuments Act was passed in 1882, the London government and societies pre- 
ceded national movements in their preservationist work. 

® Hudson and Luckhurst claim that the LCC erected 151 plaques between 
1900 and 1951, but other sources suggest quite a higher number. See the LCC’s 
Indication of Houses and Caroline Daekers’s Blue Plaque Guide. 

10 Hermione Lee points out that “looking at houses and their solid objects” 
(45) became a method of reflection for Woolf and appears throughout her writ- 
ings. It would seem that literary houses were especially rich sites for Woolf to 
think through her own place as a writer. 

1! The Shakespeare birthplace memorial was opened in 1857, but Shake- 
speare’s London, like literary and historic London, was a turn-of-the-century 
project. The LCC definitively mapped the site of the Globe Theatre (and so 
moved an earlier marker), literary geographers included Southwark in their 
purview, and a few books were published on Shakespeare’s London. They saw 
themselves as the first of their kind. See especially Ordish; Kempling. For a history 
of Stratford-upon-Avon and transport, see Pringle. 

1? Sidney Dark wrote: 


Cheyne Walk is the most aristocratic street in Chelsea. . . . its stately 
houses fronting the river have nothing in common with the bobbed- 
haired young women and the men in black flannel shirts who live in 
Chelsea’s meaner streets, convinced that vers libre is poetry, that there 
is no art without eccentricity. . . . There is nothing, indeed, remotely sug- 
gesting Henri Murger in Cheyne Walk. (59) 


'S I gathered these attendance figures from the visitors’ books kept in the 
Carlyle house. 

l1 Of the 14 books that Leslie Stephen picked for Virginia Stephen to read 
in 1897 and 1898, five were by or about Carlyle. See Hill 353. 

' The Carlyle house, Woolf wrote, is “not so much a dwelling place as a 
battlefield, the scene of labour, effort, and perpetual struggle” (“Great Men’s 
Houses” 25). 
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16 “I don’t suppose I’ve ever enjoyed any writing so much as I did the last 
half of Night and Day” (Letters 2: 295). 

17 I thus take issue with Susan Merrill Squier, who argues that the city in 
Night and Day was used 


to approach an issue indirectly. By adopting, transforming, and transcend- 
ing her traditional literary model . . . she was able to address the ques- 
tion of woman’s struggle to work while avoiding a risky incursion into 
the socially and psychologically “dangerous ground” of direct self-expres- 
sion. (“Tradition and Revision” 131) 


See also Squier’s Virginia Woolf and London. I believe that the setting of the novel 
in literary and historic London was itself an incursion into social and personal 
issues. 
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A “Need of Distance and Blue”: 
Space, Color, and Creativity 
in To the Lighthouse 


JACK STEWART 


shall briefly revisit Bloomsbury aesthetics and interarts theory and then 
focus on space and color, perception and composition, in To the Light- 
house. 

According to Virginia Woolf, Roger Fry held that “Cézanne and Picasso 
had shown the way; writers should fling representation to the winds and 
follow suit. But [Fry] never found time to work out his theory of the influ- 
ence of Post-Impressionism upon literature” (Roger Fry 149). Woolf worked 
out the interaction herself in To the Lighthouse, which was published in 1927, 
the same year as Fry’s Cé&anne: A Study of His Development. In Cézanne, Fry 
describes “plastic colour” as a “direct exponent of form” (17, 13); and in I 
“Some Questions in Esthetics” (1926), he maintains that “our reaction to 
works of art is a reaction to a relation and not to sensations and objects or 
persons or events” (3). Fry’s formalism gave Woolf her shaping principles 
for To the Lighthouse; she then worked out the relation of “architectural plas- 
ticity” (Fry, “Some Questions” 5) to verbal impressionism in composing the 
novel. 

Woolf observes that the “arts of painting and writing lay close together 
and Roger Fry was always making raids across the boundaries” (Roger Fry 
208). She herself made raids on postimpressionist painting in the experi- 
mental writing of “Kew Gardens” (1919) and “Blue & Green” (1921), where 
the act of looking is so intense that it dissolves content into purely visual 
form.! In “The Artist’s Vision” (published in 1919, the same year as Woolf's 
“Modern Fiction”), Fry says that those “who indulge in [aesthetic] vision — 
as distinct from the more active “creative vision”—“are entirely absorbed in 
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apprehending the relation of forms and colour to one another” (47; my 
italics) —as Woolf is in “Blue & Green” and “Kew Gardens.”” 

Woolf remarks that few writers met Fry’s formalist standards: “they 
lacked objectivity, they did not treat words as painters treat paint.” Her em- 
phasis on words in relation to paint is the converse of Fry’s, “many of 
[whose] theories held good for both arts. Design, rhythm, texture—there 
they were again—in Flaubert as in Cézanne” (Roger Fry 209). Fry saw tex- 
ture as subsuming details in overall design: “The texture of the whole field 
of vision becomes so close that the coherence of the separate patches of 
tone and colour within each object is no stronger than the coherence with 
every other tone and colour throughout the field” (49). This is the effect of 
“distance and blue” toward the end of To the Lighthouse (279)—the effect of 
constructing a network of human interactions from associations of tone and 
color. Woolf told Fry that she emphasized texture, which she associated with 
language, rather than structure, which she associated with plot (qtd. in 
Broughton 46). Fry admired the postimpressionists’ “attempt to express by 
pictorial and plastic form certain spiritual experiences” (Roger Fry 154), but 
his disjunction of “the spaceless world of psychological entities and rela- 
tions” from the plastic world of “spatial relations” (Fry, “Some Questions” 
23) is the effect of extreme formalism.’ Woolf, in contrast, strove to invent 
“a system that did not shut out” ( Writer’s Diary 189) and to unify psychologi- 
cal and spatial, vital and formal values. As distinct from the still-life painter, 
the “writer has to keep his eye upon a model that moves, that changes” 
(Collected Essays 2: 162). She wanted to make the novel more like a work of 
art, while catching the movement of life itself.* 

While Fry dichotomizes art and life, he “also admit[s] that under cer- 
tain conditions the rhythms of life and of art may coincide” (Roger Fry 186). 
He concludes his study of Cézanne with the reminder that “such analysis 
halts before the ultimate concrete reality of the work of art” (Cézanne 88). 
More recently, Wendy Steiner has noted that the “semiotic concreteness” of 
modern art “seeks a repleteness of meaning that is never fully available in 
art, but only in life” (xii, xiii). Woolf came to regard such purely formal 
experiments as “Blue & Green” as mere imitations of painting in words. For 
her, “creative vision” is more profoundly interactive: as objects and people 
are transmuted into forms, the shaping self is also reshaped, for “nothing 
lis] simply one thing” (Lighthouse 286). Subject and object interpenetrate; 
the act of composition disrupts and reintegrates. If “The Window” symbol- 
izes creative vision and “Time Passes” a plunge into disorder, “The Light- 
house” reconstitutes vision and order through aesthetic design. An extreme 
tension between life and art lies at the heart of Lily Briscoe’s painting and 
of Woolf’s writing, which seek “that razor edge of balance” (Lighthouse 296) 
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between experience and form.° Her problem as a novelist, mirrored in Lily's 
painting, is to fuse visual forms, represented in words, with vital essences 
transmitted by memory. Her task is to animate the spirits of the dead and 
unite past and present through structural rhythms that interrelate separate 
images and streams of consciousness. 

In the present essay, I wish to relate Woolf's poetics of space to the psy- 
chodynamics of creativity. My approach is pluralistic, borrowing from for- 
malism, feminism, aesthetics, psychoanalysis, and phenomenology. These 
critical perspectives supplement each other and enable me to draw fuller 
analogies between fiction, painting, and music. Aware of the instability of 
metaphor in interarts comparisons, I focus chiefly on textural and struc- 
tural, spatial and formal elements in Woolf’s style. Such comparisons accen- 
tuate the sense of difference rather than simply assimilating writing to paint- 
ing; the writer draws formal concepts from art criticism only to reconstitute 
them in the verbal medium. To avoid the “semantic slippage” of merely 
metaphorical analogy, Leonard Diepeveen recommends that interart com- 
parisons be given an ontological basis and a structural and technical focus, 
while Wendy Steiner maintains that the 


programmatic tension between artistic medium and represented 
world so crucial to Cézanne . . . has changed the meaning of the 
analogy [between the spatial and temporal arts]. By claiming that a 
poem is like a modern painting one is no longer stressing their mir 
roring function but their paradoxical status as signs of reality and as 
things in their own right. (xii) 


Woolf chooses to foreground the writing/painting analogy in To the 
Lighthouse because she wished to vie with her sister Vanessa’s more concrete 
and sensory art while exploring Fry’s theory of formal relations. In “The 
Narrow Bridge of Art,” she calls for a lyrical abstraction in which the writer 
will dramatize “the power of music, the stimulus of sight, the effect on us of 
the shape of trees or the play of colour” (228-29). Conceiving of the novel 
as an “elegy” or prose poem, she achieves a complex resonance with images 
of space and color. Elizabeth Abel makes some necessary distinctions be- 
tween color in poetry and in painting: 


words that refer to colors are not the same as pigments on a canvas. 
Unlike the overall harmony of color attained by Delacroix’s brush- 


strokes, color words . . . remain much more distinct and localized; 
they designate precise areas bounded by the nouns they modify. 
(50) 


But when they are liberated from nouns, as blue can become a noun itself, 
color words are not so limited and may expand beyond specific things. 
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In To the Lighthouse, “[flirst, the pulse of colour flooded the bay with 
blue, and the heart expanded with it and the body swam” (36). Optically, 
blue opens a space for perception and meditation;’ as a substantive, the 
word blue conveys a substance (atmosphere or pigment) as well as inviting 
an imaginative response. Johannes Itten describes the optical and spiritual 
vibrations of blue: 


As red is always active, so blue is always passive, from the point of 
view of material space. From the point of view of spiritual immateri- 
ality, blue seems active and red passive. . . . Blue is a power like that 
of nature in winter, when all germination and growth is hidden in 
darkness and silence. Blue is always shadowy, and tends in its great- 
est glory to darkness. . . . In the atmosphere of the earth, blue ap- 
pears from the lightest azure to the deepest blue-black of the night 
sky. Blue beckons our spirit . . . into the infinite distances of spirit. 
(135-36) 


Lily Briscoe, the painter, feels an “instinctive need of distance and blue” 
(279) as she struggles to give plastic form to memories and sensations. Simi- 
larly Woolf, in “Phases of Fiction,” feels a “desire for distance, for music, for 
shadow, for space” (65). Like Cézanne, Lily has to transform perception 
into vision and design without modifying the truth of what she sees (34). In 
Woolf’s stream-of-consciousness technique, with its interacting colors,® the 
vision of space reflects the viewer. Mrs. Ramsay’s vision is pervaded by blue 
set off by a marginal green: 


For the great plateful of blue water was before her; the hoary Light- 

house, distant, austere, in the midst; and on the right, as far as the 

eye could see, fading and falling, in soft low pleats, the green sand 

dunes with the wild flowing grasses on them, which always seemed 

to be running away into some moon country, uninhabited of men. 
(25) 


Christopher Reed maintains that “To the Lighthouse is Woolf’s most elo- 
quent investigation of the connections between formalism and feminism” 
(24); the gendering of space is clear here. Running away from the center 
with its erect patriarchal symbol of authority are the sinuous horizontal lines 
of the dunes,’ which do not fix the eye but draw it rhythmically beyond the 
frame. Woolf’s metonymic structuring of space consists of frontal expanse, 
central distance, and flowing movement to the right, where lines seem to 
€scape structure as they are not directed to a vanishing point. Rudolf 
Arnheim, in Art and Visual Perception, links the vanishing point with 
phallogocentric and Eurocentric visual structures, as “the apex of the pyra- 
midal world portrayed in the picture.” He adds: 
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Symbolically, such a centered world suits a hierarchical conception 
of human existence. It would hardly fit the Taoist or Zen philoso- 
phies of the East, which express themselves in the centerless con- 
tinuum of the Chinese and Japanese landscapes. (295) 


Just as the visual field is divided between central organization and periph- 
eral counterpoint, this feminine movement “in soft low pleats,” matching 
right brain impulses, is opposed to masculine rationalist or geometric orga- 
nization, in which the picture space is held in a static vice by the will, rather 
than opening out toward undefined vision and being. Arnheim observes 
that “central perspective portrays space as a flow oriented toward a speci- 
fied end. It thereby transforms the timeless simultaneity of traditional, 
undeformed space into a happening in time—that is a directed sequence 
of events” (298). Potentially diverging lines are pressured into “a system of 
converging beams.” Eye movements then follow preordained linear paths, 
rather than slipping off to the sides or revolving like the lighthouse beams. 
Intuitive movement extends beyond the visual frame composed by eye 
and mind, into a wild zone or “moon country, uninhabited of men” and so 
beyond phallogocentric control.’ If this were a mindscape, the zone might 
be called feminine intuition, but that term indicates a single function of 
the androgynous mind, while Woolf affirms that the “whole of the mind 
must lie wide open if we are to get the sense that the writer is communicat- 
ing his experience with perfect fullness” (A Room of One’s Own 157). The 
logocentricity of the “hoary,” “distant, austere” tower on the rock links it 
with Mr. Ramsay’s intellect. He finally reaches the lighthouse, only because 
he gives in to Mrs. Ramsay’s spirit after she is dead, internalizing her will 
rather than expelling it beyond the margins. But in this opening panorama, 
two opposite views intersect within the same spatial framework, presenting 
the axis of vision. 
The lighthouse as structure or energy appears to be linear or circular, a 
vertically upright tower or a horizontally revolving light. Such a marriage of 
opposites can be more readily understood in music,!! where the 


musician allows his attention to oscillate freely between focused and 
unfocused (empty) states, now focusing precisely on the solid verti- 
cal sound of chords, now emptying his attention so that he can 
comprehend the loose, transparent web of polymorphic voices. 


(Ehrenzweig 27) 
Mr. Ramsay’s chopped-up, sequential alphabet of thought has “solid verti- 
cal” form. But attending to the “melody” of his wife’s will, he takes Cam and 
James on the voyage while Lily struggles to integrate fragmentary memories 
in her design. While her brush flickers across her canvas, scoring it with run- 
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ning lines, the boat travels upward on the visual plane, vanishing toward the 
horizon, as the sea is tilted upward like the flat surface of the picture plane. 
The act of reading space parallels that of listening to music. Anton Ehren- 
zweig observes that there “is no hard and fast distinction between vertical 
and horizontal listening just as there is no sharp boundary between con- 
scious and unconscious processes” (27). Woolf binds alternating movements 
together in a formal simultaneity in which textual oscillation matches the 
focus of attention in pictorial space. 

The “normal focused type of attention” and left-brain logocentrism of 
Mr. Ramsay’s “alphabet,” with its vertical working through a mental score, 
contrasts with the horizontal or “scattered (polyphonic) type of attention” 
(Ehrenzweig 25-26) that Lily practices in front of her easel. The rationalist 
philosopher’s and intuitive artist’s distinct uses of mind—purposeful focus- 
ing and “unconscious scanning”—are both necessary to artistic composi- 
tion. Splicing voyage and painting together in a structural rhythm that im- 
plies their interaction, Woolf links points in space by an invisible line stretch- 
ing elastically from immediate foreground to distant background. The two 
movements intersect rhythmically until they converge at the moment the 
boat arrives at the lighthouse and Lily draws her final line. 

Distance conveys perspective, !? proportion, outline, desire, and direc- 
tion; it is also a symbol of being. Distance displays what Fry calls “that char 


acteristic feeling of Cézanne’s . . . of the monumental repose, the immense 
duration of the objects represented” (Cézanne 55). For Lily, “distant views 
seem to outlast by a million years . . . the gazer and to be communing al- 


ready with a sky which beholds an earth entirely at rest” (36-37). While 
stasis gives rise to thoughts of its opposite, time passing, perception of dis- 
tance is relative to lighting, position, and movement: 


In the failing light they all looked sharp-edged and ethereal and di- 
vided by great distances. Then, darting backwards over the vast 
space (for it seemed as if solidity had vanished altogether), Prue 
ran full tilt into them and caught the ball brilliantly high up in her 
left hand. (Lighthouse 115) 


This cameo is “sharp-edged,” as if cut out from its background and framed 
by time and memory as well as space.!* The sharpness of the figures in the 
fading light recalls Henri Rousseau’s naively magical Carnival Evening 
(1886),'* which captures the mood of a moment. 

A sudden shift of focus from point to expanse brings an overwhelming 
sense of space and relativity. Nancy has been playing God with the creatures 


of a microcosmic pool, shadowing it with her hand and then exposing it to 
the sun. 
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And then, letting her eyes slide imperceptibly above the pool and 

. rest on that wavering line of sea and sky . . . she became with all that 
dower sweeping savagely in and inevitably withdrawing, hypnotised, 
and the two senses of that vastness and this tininess . . . flowering 
within it made her feel that she was bound hand and foot and un- 
able to move by the intensity of feelings which reduced her own 
body, her own life, and the lives of all the people in the world, for 
ever, to nothingness. (Lighthouse 119) 


Fry describes how Cézanne, in one of his landscapes, “construct[s] for the 
imagination this immensity of space filled with light and vibrating with life” 
(Cézanne 62-63), while Bachelard suggests “that it is through their ‘immen- 
sity’ that these two kinds of space—the space of intimacy and world space— 
blend. When human solitude deepens, then the two immensities touch and 
become identical” (203). Nancy’s ontological awareness is similar to Lily’s 
feeling of expansion and contraction while painting: “She felt curiously di- 
vided, as if one part of her were drawn out there—it was a still day, hazy; the 
Lighthouse looked this morning at an immense distance; the other had 
fixed itself doggedly, solidly, here on the lawn” (242). The two directions of 
her gaze split off into space like divided aspects of herself, the long view 
focused centrifugally on others, the near view rooted in subjective exist- 
ence.!® 

Aesthetic and imaginative spaces loom large and demand to be filled at 
Mrs. Ramsay’s dinner: “In a flash [Lily] saw her picture, and thought, Yes, I 
shall put the tree further in the middle; then I shall avoid that awkward 
space” (132). Here objective design is paramount; later it fuses with subjec- 
tivized space.! The hostess herself sees a bowl of fruit as a microcosm “pos- 
sessed of great size and depth” (151). When the room is illuminated, the 
window becomes an opaque reflector, shutting out darkness, so that “the 
faces on both sides of the table were brought nearer by the candlelight, and 
composed,” making interior space like “order and dry land,” exterior space 
“a reflection in which things wavered and vanished, waterily” (151). Mrs. 
Ramsay, sensing a new balance of opposites, gains poise and reaches “the 
still space that lies about the heart of things, where one could move or rest” 
(163). Symbolically or proleptically the group around the table responds to 
the lighthouse beam, mediated by her in a “moment of being.” 

Woolf interweaves emotional and oneiric images with spatial impres- 
sions: Mr, Ramsay’s strenuous thoughts are metonymically entangled with 
red geraniums, while Lily’s image of his mind as a scrubbed kitchen table is 
projected into the branches of a pear tree. Ten years later, the painter and 
surviving family members reoccupy the house on the island, resuming their 
unfinished projects, so that objective space, which had fallen into the vor 
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tex of raw time and nature, becomes resaturated with personal duration 
and association. Memory and dream fuse with present sensations, as char- 
acters readjust to the once-familiar place, recuperating dispersed or dis- 
tanced parts of their selves. 

Lily’s search for unity among disparate, warring elements of subject and 
object, self and others, demands continuous effort as well as intuition. Seiz- 
ing her brush, she plunges into “the waters of annihilation.” Gradually, a 
rising-falling rhythm like that of the waves is established between her con- 
scious ego and unconscious scanning. While she attacks her canvas, another 
part of her mind relives the past, so that images from the two dimensions 
overlap, seamlessly fusing space and time. Left alone with her painting af- 
ter Mr. Ramsay’s departure, Lily sees “her canvas as if it had floated up and 
placed itself white and uncompromising directly before her” (242). Before 
she can concentrate on her design she must endure division and diffusion. 
The reader becomes involved in a poetics of space, in which distance modi- 
fies emotion.’” Lily brings her experience of self and others to bear on the 
virtual space of her canvas, set at the center of surrounding space and en- 
circling memories.'* “[S]omething . . . in the relations of those lines cutting 
across, slicing down, and in the mass of the hedge with its green cave of 
blues and browns” (243) reminds Lily of her formal concept. Fry explains 
how Cézanne constructs on “a geometrical scaffolding” and marvels at “an 
imagination capable of holding in so firm a grasp all these disparate ob- 
jects, this criss-cross of plastic movements and directions” (Cézanne 70). 

Similarly, as Lily begins to paint, she activates dimensions of chaos (for- 
mal and psychological) in which her need for order is correspondingly ex- 
treme: 


One line placed on the canvas committed her to innumerable risks, 
to frequent and irrevocable decisions. All that in idea seemed 
simple became in practice immediately complex; as the waves shape 
themselves symmetrically from the cliff top, but to the swimmer 
among them are divided by steep gulfs, and foaming crests. (244) 


She has to cast away the control that distances her from emotion and plunge 
into the turbulent waters of experience: like Mr. Ramsay in the boat, she is 
a “castaway,” sinking “beneath a rougher sea / [And] whelmed in deeper gulfs than 
he” (257). As Ehrenzweig explains, the “first brush stroke on a white piece 
of paper sends a shudder right across the pictorial plane contained by the 
four edges of the paper. It is never possible to predict which precise shape a 
brush stroke will form on the paper” (58). Internal conflict is the price the 
artist must pay for spontaneous rhythm: 
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Creativity is always linked with the happy moment when all con- 
scious control can be forgotten. What is not sufficiently realized is 
the genuine conflict between two kinds of sensibility, conscious in- 
tellect and unconscious intuition. (Ehrenzweig 44) 


Depending on intuitive structural logic, Lily (at the dinner) moved the 
salt-cellar on the tablecloth and decided to put the tree nearer the center. 
Now she has to reactivate her design as she starts painting, invoking once 
more “the diffuse inarticulate vision of the unconscious” (Ehrenzweig 50): 


And so pausing and so flickering, she attained a dancing rhythmical 
movement, as if the pauses were one part of the rhythm and the 
strokes another . . . and so, lightly and swiftly pausing, striking, she 
scored her canvas with brown running nervous lines which had no 
sooner settled there than they enclosed (she felt it looming out at 
her) a space. Down in the hollow of one wave she saw the next wave 
towering higher and higher above her. For what could be more for- 
midable than that space? (244) 


She feels the challenge of the empty canvas: “For the mass loomed before 
her; it protruded; she felt it pressing on her eyeballs” (246). Overwhelmed 
at first, she manages to tap into a pulse of creativity. “Then, as if some juice 
necessary for the lubrication of her faculties were spontaneously squirted, 
she began precariously dipping among the blues and umbers,” flickering 
her brush over the canvas until it falls into an unconscious rhythm— 


so that while her hand quivered with life, this rhythm was strong 
enough to bear her along with it on its current. . . . And as she lost 
consciousness of outer things, and her name and her personality . . . 
her mind kept throwing up from its depths, scenes, and names, and 
sayings, and memories and ideas, like a fountain spurting over that 
glaring, hideously difficult white space, while she modelled it with 
greens and blues. (246-47) 


Ehrenzweig defines, in psychoanalytic terms, three stages of the creative 
process that apply to Lily’s painting: (1) “an initial (‘schizoid’) stage of pro- 
jecting fragments of the self into the work”; (2) a “(‘manic’) phase [that] 
initiates unconscious scanning that integrates art’s substructure”; (3) a 
“stage of re-introjection [in which] part of the work’s hidden substructure 
is taken back into the artist’s ego on a higher mental level” (102-03). These 
three stages parallel manic-depressive cycles in Woolf’s own creativity. In 
the second stage, “creative dedifferentiation tends towards a ‘manic’ oce- 
anic limit where all differentiation ceases” (103)—as in Woolf’s composi- 
tion of “Time Passes,” of which she writes: “I cannot make it out. . . well, I 
rush at it, and at once scatter out two pages. Is it nonsense, is it brilliance? 
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Why am I so flown with words and apparently free to do exactly what I like?” 
(Writer's Diary 88-89). Ehrenzweig’s “triple rhythm of projection, dediffer- 
entiation and re-introjection” (104) closely parallels the threefold rhythm 
of vision, diffusion, and design that structures To the Lighthouse. 

Woolf’s text also exposes parallels between the dynamics of writing and 
painting. Maurice Merleau-Ponty observes that “language is expressive as 
much through what is between the words as through the words themselves . . . 
just as the painter paints as much by what he traces, by the blanks he leaves, 
or by the brush marks that he does not make” (43). In a slow-motion film of 
Matisse painting, the 


same brush which, to the eye, did not jump from one movement to 

another, could be seen meditating . . . beginning ten possible move- 

ments, performing in front of the canvas a sort of propitiatory 

dance, coming so close several times as almost to touch it, and fi- 

nally coming down like lightning in the only stroke necessary. 
(Merleau-Ponty 44) 


This process matches Lily’s rhythmic brushwork which, with spaces inter- 
spersing rapid bouts of activity, culminates in a visionary stroke. 

Ehrenzweig describes the painter’s modeling of space as a psychologi- 
cal as well as technical phenomenon: The 


pulse [of the brush stroke] contributes to the gradual emergence of 
a dynamic “pictorial space,” the most unpredictable and at the 


same time the most significant result of painting. . . . [The] picture 
plane has its own life; its elements keep heaving in and out with 
little regard to illusionistic realism. (58) 


In this “manic” phase of creativity, “the work of art acts as a containing 
‘womb’ which receives the fragmented projections of the artist’s self” 
(Ehrenzweig 172). In Ehrenzweig’s analysis, “any increase in the uncon- 
scious substructure will produce as its outward signal . . . an enhanced plas- 
tic effect. . . . This explains why the miracle of pictorial space, its mighty 
pulse that heaves through the picture plane, must remain for ever beyond 
conscious control” (59). In Lily’s painting, the discovery of actual and vir- 
tual space, surrounding her easel and on the canvas, coincides with redis- 
covery of past time and its absorption into the moment. The retrieval and 
reintegration of memories—a temporal process associated with visual 
space—activate her emerging design. 

While the modeling of space presents formidable challenges, it also pro- 
vides the artist with opportunities to find herself. Inwardly motivated but 
focusing outward, Lily confronts her aesthetic problem head-on: “Heaven 
be praised for it, the problem of space remained, she thought . . . and she 
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began to model her way into the hollow there” (264). Woolf's “tunnelling 
process,” in which she carved out “beautiful caves” (Writer’s Diary 61, 60) 
that connect past with present in Mrs. Dalloway (1925), is close to Seurat’s 
“art of hollowing out a canvas” as described by Roger Fry in Transformations 
(1926). “Who before Seurat,” asks Fry, “ever conceived exactly the pictorial 
possibilities of empty space? Whoever before conceived that such vast areas 
of flat, unbroken surfaces . . . could become the elements of a plastic de- 
sign?”!® Fry argues that “the effort of the imagination in cutting away so 
much material [is] proportional to the vastness and emptiness of the space 
thus excavated” (189). In Mark Rothko’s canvases, with their reverberating 
color and tragic vision, there is a similar sense of hollowing out a space for 
meditation.”° 
As Lily tunnels back into the past, the act of painting, although out- 
wardly focused, becomes an act of opening old wounds and achieving ca- 
tharsis—an act that requires perspective. The dark space of memory ex- 
pands in harmony with the sensation of physical space: “And Lily, painting 
steadily, felt as if a door had opened, and one went in and stood gazing 
silently about in a high cathedral-like place, very dark, very solemn” (264). 
Traces of departed objects are inscribed on space; absence and silence, ac- 
centuated by “stalks of smoke” and distant shouts, convey an acute sense of 
emptiness.”! Past experiences leave corresponding traces in mental space, 
suggesting how the mind retains but transmutes its sensory sources. Look- 
ing off into the distance, Lily links space with memory. Her tenuous per 
ception of objects suggests uncertainty about “the nature of reality”: 


So fine was the morning . . . that the sea and sky looked all one fab- 
ric. . . . A steamer far out at sea had drawn in the air a great scroll of 
smoke which stayed there curving and circling decoratively, as if the 
air were a fine gauze which held things and kept them softly in its 
mesh . . . [S]ometimes quite close to the shore, the Lighthouse 
looked this morning in the haze an enormous distance away. (280) 


The impressionist textures that support this sense of distance have episte- 
mological or ontological overtones:”* the blue haze conceals an unknown 
reality and the trace is inscribed in an image of writing (the scroll). Reality 
for Cézanne, says Fry, “lay always behind this veil of colour, but it was differ- 
ent, more solid, more dense, in closer relation to the needs of the spirit” 
(Cézanne 37). In To the Lighthouse, sea and sky interpenetrate and percep- 
tion is mirrored in the scene, fusing subject with object and space with time. 

Visual surfaces are illusory, suggesting the uncertainty of the voyage and 
the difficulty of reaching the goal—of discovering reality. Woolf's similes— 
the “sea is stretched like silk across the bay” (289)—underscore the artifi- 
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cial textures of vision that come between perceiver and perceived. As Lily 
looks outward, trying to follow Mr. Ramsay’s voyage, her eye composes a 
metaphysical image of reality: “Distance had an extraordinary power; they 
had been swallowed up in it, she felt, they were gone for ever, they had 
become part of the nature of things” (289). Distance, in a Chekovian way, 
makes the observer aware of almost infinite perspectives on life. 

Blue is the matrix of silence and contemplation. Dipping into her blue 
paint, Lily seeks to revive memories of Mrs. Ramsay. Her sense of the present 
moment is “fertile” enough to regenerate past “moments of being”: 


She rammed a little hole in the sand and covered it up, by way of 
burying in it the perfection of the moment. It was like a drop of sil- 
ver in which one dipped and illumined the darkness of the past. .. . 
And as she dipped into the blue paint, she dipped too into the past 
there. (265) 


The blue wavelength emanates from her memory of Mrs. Ramsay looking 
out the window across the sea to the lighthouse. Blue is associated with vi- 
sion and contemplation; green with aesthetic detachment and imagination. 
Lily combines Mrs. Ramsay’s visionary blue with her own cool green: “And 
this, [she] thought, taking the green paint on her brush, this making up 
scenes about them, is what we call ‘knowing’ people. . . . She went on tun- 
nelling her way into her picture, into the past” (267). Invoking the interac- 
tion of adjacent colors—the green and blue pigments have radiating spiri- 
tual powers unlike the corresponding hues in “Blue & Green”—Lily brings 
critical insight as well as emotion to bear on Mrs. Ramsay’s vision. She re- 
volves “the wheel of sensation” so that she can “crystallise and transfix the 
moment” in her design—like James, at the outset, “cutting out pictures” 
with his mother (11). 

Woolf now has to bring together the “psychological volumes” of James 
and Lily, as each looks with desire into the blue distance which is the aura 
of Mrs. Ramsay’s spirit. Looking simultaneously connects them across space, 
as “[lJooking along his beam [and] add[ing] it to her different ray” (79) 
united Lily and the scientist Bankes, or “looking together” at the fruit bowl 
united Mrs. Ramsay and the poet Carmichael (151). Lily’s spatial percep- 
tion again has ontological overtones. Puzzled by the fluctuating mix of 
memories and distant views, she longs to ask Mr. Carmichael what it all 
means: 


For the whole world seemed to have dissolved in this early morning 
hour into a pool of thought, a deep basin of reality. . . . For one 
moment she felt that if they both got up, here, now on the lawn, 
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and demanded an explanation . . . then, beauty would roll itself up; 


the space would fill; those empty flourishes would form into shape. 
(275, 277) 


Space is bracketed with sound, motion, shape, and line in a hieroglyph of 
Lily’s frustrated desire for form and meaning: “the whole wave and whisper 
of the garden became like curves and arabesques flourishing round a cen- 
tre of complete emptiness” (275). Illustrating “that razor edge of balance 
between two opposite forces” (296), aesthetics is linked to metaphysics and 
geometric form to spiritual experience. Mark Hussey claims that the “space 
in the painting corresponds to one side of that tension between meaning 
and nothingness that is felt throughout Woolf’s writing” (78). Space also 
registers the tension between Woolf’s attempt to contain experience within 
a formalist aesthetic—to lay the ghosts of her parents in a design that mas- 
ters their essences through formal relations—and the cathartic need to re- 
lease potentially disruptive energies of love and hate. 

As she struggles to integrate long and short views in her painting, Lily 
has a fleeting vision of Mrs. Ramsay (279). This “trick of the painter’s eye,” 
superimposing being on nothingness, resembles Septimus’s hallucinations 
in Mrs. Dalloway. The memory of Mrs. Ramsay is the catalyst that animates 
Lily’s vision, but 


the vision must be perpetually remade. Now again, moved as she 
was by some instinctive need of distance and blue, she looked at the 
bay beneath her, making hillocks of the blue bars of the waves, and 
stony fields of the purpler spaces. Again she was roused . . . by some- 


thing incongruous. There was a brown spot in the middle of the 
bay. (279-80) 


Ehrenzweig notes “the unique power that colour has in creating and modu- 
lating space,” an optical effect that matches the spiritual intensification that 
Lily experiences as she concentrates on the brown boat in the blue bay.” 
Just as Mrs. Ramsay’s eye transforms the fruit bowl into a landscape (151), 
so Lily’s eye transforms the smooth surface of the sea into a rougher land- 
scape of hillocks and fields—the metaphor connecting microcosmic and 
aesthetic visions of space with existential reality. 

Lily’s “instinctive need of distance and blue,” although directed out- 
ward, matches Wassily Kandinsky’s “principle of the inner need” for cre- 
ative expression (33).* In his treatise on art, Kandinsky also expounds the 
symbolic vibrations of blue: 


The power of profound meaning is found in blue, and first in its 
physical movements (1) of retreat from the spectator, (2) of turning 
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in upon its own centre. The inclination of blue to depth is so strong 
that its inner appeal is stronger when its shade is deeper. 

Blue is the typical heavenly colour. . . . In music a light blue is 
like a flute, a darker blue a cello; a still darker a thunderous double 
bass; and the darkest blue of all—an organ. (38) 


Blue can provide an overall tonality, as in Cézanne’s Portrait of Mme. Cézanne, 
where the “basis of the whole web of colour is a blue” (Fry, Céanne 69). 
Response to color is subjective and can never be fully rationalized, for “Color 
expresses something in itself” (van Gogh 2: 428) as well as something pecu- 
liar to each viewer. Woolf wrote in her diary of “a ‘deep blue quiet space,’ 
into which she seemed to step, ‘off the whirling world’” (qtd. in Hussey 
148). The calming vibrations of deep blue are associated with recessive pow- 
ers that draw the eye off into deep space. 

On the basis of “André Broca’s paradox”—“To see a blue light, you must 
not look directly at it’—Julia Kristeva hypothesizes “that the perception of 
blue entails not identifying the object; that blue is, precisely, on this side of 
or beyond the object’s fixed form; that it is the zone where phenomenal 
identity vanishes” (225, 236n20). This transition from phenomenal to spiri- 
tual in the perception of blue relates closely to Mrs. Ramsay’s peripheral, 
nondifferential, all-encompassing vision that blurs the identity of objects— 
as “creative vision” subsumes and resynthesizes them. The conjunction of 
“distance and blue” that Lily needs to borrow from Mrs. Ramsay is part of a 
process of spiritual meditation and aesthetic design, in which the optical 
vibration of space corresponds with the artist’s deep desire for memory, per- 
spective, and expressive powers. 

But nothing, in the creative process, is simply one thing. While focus- 
ing one part of her mind on the voyage in space and time, Lily struggles 
with her painting; fixed at her easel, she outwardly represents “the still point 
of the turning world,” as Mr. Ramsay earlier represented stability amid the 
flux. As she opens her attention to movement in space, her unconscious 
mind releases scenes from the past. The image of Mrs. Ramsay, “making of 
the moment something permanent (as in another sphere Lily herself tried 
to make of the moment something permanent)” (249), is vividly framed 
and highlit against a background of empty space. “Why, after all these years 
had that survived, ringed round, lit up, visible to the last detail, with all 
before it blank and all after it blank, for miles and miles?” (263). The image 
stands out in memory because it signifies Mrs. Ramsay’s power to harmo- 
nize conflicting emotions. It has become “one of those globed compacted 
things over which thought lingers, and love plays” (296), its iconic signifi- 
cance guaranteed by Lily’s own deep need for harmony and form. 

The spatial and psychological distances of the voyage are matched by 
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the temporal and spiritual expanses of memory. As the boat sails on, dis- 
tance induces a state of reverie, signified by the arabesques Cam’s hand 
draws in the green water and the blue aura that surrounds James’s memo- 
ries of his mother. A palimpsest of temporal images is laid out metonymically 
in mental space: 


There was a flash of blue, he remembered, and then somebody sit- 
ting with him laughed, surrendered. .. . He began to search among 
the infinite series of impressions which time had laid down, leaf 
upon leaf, fold upon fold softly, incessantly upon his brain; among 
scents, sounds; voices, harsh, hollow, sweet; and lights passing, and 
brooms tapping; and the wash and hush of the sea, how a man had 
marched up and down and stopped dead, upright, over them. 
(260-61) 


These space/time impressions, successively formed yet co-present to the 
mind’s eye, contain the clue to James’s identity in emotional wavelengths 
connecting him with his father and mother. He seeks to fix his experience 
in a talismanic image: 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE 
| 


i 
Turning back among the many leaves which the past had folded in | 
him, peering into the heart of that forest where light and shade so | 
chequer each other that all shape is distorted, and one blunders, 
now with the sun in one’s eyes, now with a dark shadow, he sought 
an image to cool and detach and round off his feeling in a concrete 
shape. (284) 


The psychological function of these childhood images is equivalent to the | 
aesthetic function of forms in painting: they give concrete shape and out- 
line to what would otherwise remain amorphous. Across space and time 
comes a desire to redeem those moments that radiate significance—as 
marked by the blue aura in James’s mind or the blue paint into which Lily 
dips. The retrieval of such moments satisfies a need: they contain clues and 
latent energy for self-discovery and composition. 

Walter Benjamin defines the aura of an object as “the unique phenom- 
enon ofa distance” (243n5)—distance combining desire with “unapproach- 
ability” and veneration with authenticity. The uniqueness of an artwork, its 
place in “the fabric of tradition,” constitutes its aura. The aura of an object 
is constituted by space and time; similarly, when a memory becomes irradi- 
ated it signals an emotional content that is the outcome of ritual and expe- 
rience. For Bachelard, memory is ontological: “Distant memory only recalls 
[facts] by giving them a value, a halo, of happiness” (58; my italics). His 
mother’s image appears to James in “a flash of blue,” just as she perceived 
things intuitively, “in one flash—the way of genius” (260, 58). The locus of 
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James's search, with its spatial imagery of rooms, is now inside the self. So 
Rilke sees his childhood home as “quite dissolved and distributed inside 
me” (qtd. in Bachelard 57). Space and time fuse in memories of the child- 
hood house that raise haunting questions of reality and identity.” James 
“began following her from room to room and at last they came to a room 
where in a blue light, as if the reflection came from many china dishes, she 
talked to somebody” (287). In Woolf’s musical as well as painterly form, 
such auras mark nodes of intensity: so James’s reflected blue light signifies 
an unconscious association with his mother that holds a vital clue to his 
identity. As the boat comes closer to the lighthouse, he readjusts his vision, 
combining the “silvery, misty-looking tower with a yellow eye” with “the 
tower, stark and straight . . . barred with black and white” (286). Opposing 
views of the object, mediated by distance and atmosphere, are dual per- 
spectives that do not fuse but complement each other in a balanced an- 
drogynous vision. 

During the voyage, perspectives alternate as characters look onward to 
the lighthouse on the rock, whose reality they will affirm, and backward to 
the island that is a spatial symbol of their past lives and memories. The for- 
ward movement in space takes precedence over the backward movement in 
time; lived reality and spatial locality dissipate in a blue spell. Cam’s specu- 
lation about what her father sees as he looks at the island underlines the 
relativity of perception. Mr. Ramsay is long-sighted, able to see clearly at a 
distance, but his view is often blocked by obstacles at close range. Deter- 
mined to see the thing in itself, but unable to do so because he sees himself 
in the thing, he cannot deal with the distorting or illuminating powers of 
vision. 

Distance and blue are spatial or plastic equivalents for memory, emo- 
tion, and vision: 


So much depends then, thought Lily Briscoe, looking at the sea 
which had scarcely a stain on it, which was so soft that the sails and 
the clouds seemed set in its blue, so much depends, she thought, 
upon distance . . . for her feeling for Mr. Ramsay changed as he 
sailed further and further across the bay. . . . He and his children 
seemed to be swallowed up in that blue, that distance. (293-94) 


Lily's visual thinking?® and her more conscious reflections about the effects 
of distance are steeped in the blue aura that is the medium of spiritual vi- 
sion. Closeness or remoteness, sharpness or dimness, correspond with the 
sense of reality or unreality. James, Cam, and Lily have to sail through a 
hazy “limbo of being” between past and present to realize their respective 
visions. A sense of unreality is strong during the voyage, with its bemused 
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retrospection countered by projection and its shifts of perspective that bring 
about reorientation: 


It was a way things had sometimes, [Lily] thought, lingering for a 

moment and looking at the long glittering windows and the plume 

of blue smoke: they became unreal. So coming back from a journey... 

before habits had spun themselves across the surface, one felt that 

same unreality . . . felt something emerge. Life was most vivid then. 
(294) 


Habit dulls, defamiliarization revitalizes.?” As Lily’s mind begins to bridge 
the gap between past and present, the space in front of her seems to gain 
depth and density (295). Through an “instinctive need of distance and 
blue,” she revives traces of being that deepen her sense of the moment and 
connect it with the past. 

Distance stretches Lily’s imagination and exercises her sympathies in 
ways that impel her to complete her design: 


For the Lighthouse had become almost invisible, had melted away 

into a blue haze, and the effort of looking at it and the effort of 

thinking of him landing there, which both seemed to be one and 

the same effort, had stretched her body and mind to the utmost. 
(318-19) 


As the lighthouse disappears in the blue, imagination transcends reality. 
Subjective wavelengths fuse with objective forms, and the artist’s perceptual 
efforts culminate in a flash of insight: 


There it was—her picture. Yes, with all its greens and blues, its lines 
running up and across, its attempt at something. . . . She looked at 
the steps; they were empty; she looked at her canvas; it was blurred. 
With a sudden intensity, as if she saw it clear for a second, she drew 
a line there, in the centre. (319-20) 


By that decisive act, she fills the empty space and gives her design its final 
form. For Ruddick, “Lily achieves at this moment the dark route to vision 
which is preparation for the light. . . . The brushstroke betokens the final 
union of the seen and unseen worlds” (51-52). Fleishman (134), like 
Ruddick, argues that the line down the center of the canvas is the light 
house, but it cannot simply represent that object, as Lily had 10 years ear- 
lier expounded her principles of abstraction, the “question being one of 
the relations of masses, of lights and shadows” (Lighthouse 86). I prefer Mary 
Ann Caws’s formalist definition of Lily’s line as “the perfect minimal ges- 
ture, dividing and defining the two parts of the picture in relation to each 
other” (295-96n2).”* The central line orchestrates lines, masses, and colors 
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that together form an intricate series of relationships within a single de- 
sign. 

Lily’s moment of unifying vision closes the novel off from the surround- 
ing temporal/spatial world and seals its meanings in. But the play of imagi- 
nation and reality—with its endless interrelation of signs—is released anew 
each time a reader’s consciousness enters the text.” “Subject and object 
and the nature of reality” (Lighthouse 40) are reduced to hieroglyphics in an 
artwork, but also illuminated by it. The centripetal tendency of closure 
merges with the centrifugal radiation of the art symbol to unify singularity 
with multiplicity, stasis with kinesis, and imagination with reality. 

Space and color are inseparable adjuncts of vision and design in To the 
Lighthouse. Both James and Lily have “an instinctive need of distance and 
blue.” But the artist’s need includes an inner necessity that extends her ca- 
pacity for vision, feeling, and expression. Her reveries connect past and 
present, near and far, self and others, in a design whose composition mir 
rors the creative process. Through the image of painting and the conscious- 
ness of a surrogate artist, Woolf positions her implied reader within a mag- 
netic field of distance and blue, opening imaginative spaces in the text that 
transcend the normal signifying power of words. 


NOTES 


' Panthea Reid Broughton, who points out that these stories “specifically 
take on the aesthetic of Roger Fry,” calls “Blue & Green” “Woolf’s most extreme 
experiment in verbal Post-Impressionism” and an “attempt to use words like paint 
to create visual objects” (53-54). 

* Christopher Reed notes a contradiction in the concept of “significant form” 
between “two models of artistic creation, finding and making,” with the former 
“pushed to an extreme in ‘Blue & Green’” (25-26). 

* Cheryl Mares finds that a “formalist aesthetic repeatedly makes itself felt 
in Woolf’s evocations of paintings and in her own ‘landscapes’ and ‘still lifes,” 
but also notes her “ambivalence about formalist doctrine and its emphasis on 
impersonality, purity, and formal unity” (58). 

t Woolf is a vitalist. “To survive,” she writes, “each sentence must have, at 
its heart, a little spark of fire, and this, whatever the risk, the novelist must pluck 


with his own hands from the blaze. . . . He must expose himself to life” (“Life 
and the Novelist” 136). 
° Mares maintains that Woolf’s “ideal novel would strike a balance . . . be- 


tween what Fry called a work’s appeal to purely formal, ‘plastic and spatial val- 
ues’ and its ‘dramatic appeal to the emotions of actual life’” (75). Woolf her- 
self found that “fiction runs so close to life the two are always coming into col- 
lision” (“Phases of Fiction” 77). 

ĉ In her essay “Walter Sickert,” Woolf writes: “All great writers are great 
colourists, just as they are musicians into the bargain; they always contrive to 
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make their scenes glow and darken and change to the eye”; Keats “paints for 
lines at a time, dipping his pen in mounds of pure reds and blues” (241, 242). 
Harvena Richter describes Woolf’s painterly abstraction, by which “scenes and 
objects are simplified into a few lines; shapes are abstracted into flat forms such 
as trapezoids or ovals; color is squeezed out raw in blots of yellow, green, blue, 
red” (74). 

7 Allen McLaurin observes that “Blue is used in the novel to give the spa- 
tial, pictorial effect” (194-95). 

8 I examine Woolf's structural use of colors in my essay “Color in To the Light- 
house.” 

9’ Paul Cézanne writes: 


Lines parallel to the horizon give a feeling of expanse. . . . Lines per 
pendicular to that horizon give depth. Now, for us men [sic], nature con- 
sists more of depth than of surface, whence the need to introduce into 
our vibrations of light, represented by reds and yellows, a sufficient 
amount of shades of blue to make the air felt. (296) 


10 Elaine Showalter hypothesizes a “wild zone” or “feminine zone” beyond 
patriarchal surveillance (65-66). 

11 Walter Pater claimed that “all art aspires to the condition of music.” Pe- 
ter Jacobs quotes Pater’s statement that “each art may be observed to pass into 
the condition of some other art, by . . . a partial alienation from its own limi- 
tations, through which the arts . . . reciprocally lend each other new forces” (qtd. 
in Jacobs 227). Woolf finds the pattern-making function of the mind equally at 
work in fiction, mathematics, and music (“Phases of Fiction” 82). 

12 Lisa Ruddick sees To the Lighthouse as “a novel about perspective—visual, 
spatial, temporal, and emotional” (16). 

13 In A Writer’s Diary, Woolf observes how fading light heightens and sim- 
plifies, making objects recede or advance and “proportions [seem] abnormal” 
(96). 

14 See figure 35 in Vallier. 

15 James Naremore observes of To the Lighthouse that “‘near’ and ‘far’ sim- 
ply express . . . the notion of two perspectives on human life. From one, life is 
understood in terms of particular times and places, and from the other, in terms 
of vast space and cosmic time” (144). Experiments on perception confirm that 
“the viewer’s mental attitude can strongly influence the degree of the depth effect 
he sees” (Arnheim, Art 288). 

16 Rilke recommends: 


If you want to achieve the existence of a tree, 
Invest it with inner space, this space 
That has its being in you. (qtd. in Bachelard 200) 


17 Avrom Fleishman points to “an extended metaphor of optical and emo- 
tional perspective, [whereby] remoteness in sight matches remoteness of atti- 
tude” (133). 

18 Woolf’s memories of childhood in “A Sketch of the Past” highlight cir 
cular scenes “surrounded by a vast space” (79); after finishing To the Lighthouse, 
she felt “as if it fetched its circle pretty completely this time” (Writer’s Diary 100). 
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In The Sisters’ Arts, Diane Filby Gillespie notes that “Vanessa Bell was also intrigued 
by spaces within spaces, as were many painters in the twenties” (293). 

19 McLaurin, who has made this passage the text for a chapter (“Space: ‘Hol- 
lowing Out a Canvas’”) that is still the best study of Woolf's spatial imagery, con- 
cludes that the “sense of space is evoked most strikingly in To the Lighthouse” 
(94). 

2 Peter Selz writes of Rothko’s “blues suggesting empty chambers and end- 
less halls” (qtd. in Mark Rothko: Ten Major Paintings 28). 

*! McLaurin notes that the “sense of freedom and yet of emptiness given 
by space is often symbolised in [Woolf’s] novels by the drifting of smoke through 
the air” (90). 

22 On Woolf and epistemology, see Jaako Hintikka and Mark Hussey. 

*3 Ehrenzweig relates this power to “the Purkinje effect which [in twilight] 
increases the intensity of blue at the expense of other colours” (151). Julia 
Kristeva also relates the impact of blue to Purkinje’s law, which “states that in 
dim light, short wavelengths prevail over long ones; thus, before sunrise, blue 
is the first color to appear” (225). On entering the Arena Chapel in Padua, one’s 


first impression of Giotto’s painting is of a colored substance, rather than 
form or architecture; one is struck by the light that is generated, catch- 
ing the eye because of the color blue. Such a blue takes hold of the viewer 
at the extreme limit of visual perception. (224) 


*4 Aesthetic order, such as Lily strives for, was a psychological necessity for 
Woolf. In her autobiographical “A Sketch of the Past,” she discloses her own 
“inner need”: 


[A] shock is at once in my case followed by the desire to explain it... . 
I make it real by putting it into words. . . . I make it whole; this whole- 
ness means that it has lost its power to hurt me. . . . Perhaps this is the 
strongest pleasure known to me... . I feel that by writing I am doing 
what is far more necessary than anything else. (72-73) 


3 Bachelard describes a state of reverie in which our past seems “situated 
elsewhere, and both time and place are impregnated with a sense of unreality. 
Itis as though we sojourned in a limbo of being” (58). 

*° Rudolf Arnheim maintains that the “work of art is an interplay of vision 
and thought. . . . Percept and concept, animating and enlightening each other, 
Sa ae as two aspects of one and the same experience” (Visual Thinking 

*7 Viktor Shkloysky relates defamiliarized perception to aesthetic responses 
and vision (18). 

j *8 Jane Fisher (without mentioning Caws) refines this notion. She sees Lily’s 
‘line there, in the centre” as achieving “an ironic sort of closure or unity. This 
closure by division effectively combines Mrs. Ramsay's emphasis on unity with 
ae: principles of linearity, offering the simultaneity that Woolf desired” 

*9 Mares writes: 


The completed painting, which is never “presented,” is already part of 
the past; the completed novel, by opening itself up from the inside, as 
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it were, opens onto what is not—or not yet—art. Thus, although Woolf 
provides us with a sense of an ending, she manages to avoid the sugges- 
tion that life can be reified, that it can be contained in a “closed ob- 
jects (77) 
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Tim O’Brien and the Art of the True 
War Story: “Night March” and 
“Speaking of Courage” 


JOHN H. TIMMERMAN 


he Vietnam war story is not simply about the rise and fall of nations 
(South Vietnam, North Vietnam, Laos, China, Thailand, the United 
States, the Soviet Union). Rather, it is about the rise and fall of the dreams 
of individual soldiers—their hopes riddled by disillusionment, their fanta- 
sies broken by shrapnel-edged realities. In his Fighting and Writing the Viet- 
nam War, Don Rignalda observes that Washington engaged in the war as a 
clinical and statistical commodity: “We imposed a carpentered reality on a 
country (South Vietnam) that wasn’t a country at all, but merely a recent, 
diplomatically created abstraction run by a series of corrupt puppets. Oblivi- 
ous, Americans became ‘cartomaniacs’ in Vietnam” (14). Having reduced 
the Washington-created enemy to ciphers, the cartomaniacs did precisely 
the same thing to the American soldier. In a war fought according to statis- 
tics, and where ciphers are thrown against ciphers, who is left to tell the 
true war story? Who enters the lives and uncovers the dreams, the dark se- 
crets, the fears and the hopes that bestow personality back on the cipher? 
Certainly it is possible to engage the experience of war exclusively on 
scholarly and academic terms, to configure the experience according to sta- 
tistics and historical accounts. Every time human experience is rendered as 
fact, however, the human place in war becomes more abstracted and more 
simplistic. In “We’re Adjusted Too Well,” Tim O’Brien voiced his dismay 
that the nation’s hope for everything to slide back into some vague state of 
being “normal”—or “adjusted”—has been fulfilled all too well. For his part, 
O’Brien says, “I wish we were more troubled” (207). If American society is 
no longer troubled, if it has exorcised a segment of our historical past, It 
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has also occluded something of our human nature. War stories must evoke 
the dreams and lives of individual soldiers, as opposed to giving a statistical 
or historical accounting of data. 

This telling raises several aesthetic questions. Can one capture the real- 
ity of the event in such a way that the reader imaginatively participates in it? 
Is there a point where the imaginative life evokes a greater reality than the 
factual accounting, so that the reader understands not only what happened 
but also why it happened and how it affected the soldier? Furthermore, as 
the war recedes into the past, can the writer preserve an authentic memory 
of it, free from romantic idealism or bitter cynicism? Or are we better off 
letting it slide, as two of O’Brien’s characters (the fathers of Paul Berlin and 
Norman Bowker) suggest? 

A gap inevitably opens up between the imaginary casting of an event 
(the fictive event) and the factual details of that event (the historical 
chronicle). That forces of the First Cavalry Division, for example, combined 
with CIDG soldiers to kill 753 NVA regulars near Fire Base Jamie on De- 
cember 6, 1969, is the historical chronicle. What happened in the hearts 
and minds of the soldiers who fought that battle is not conveyed by clinical 
data. To uncover that is the task of fiction. 

This is precisely the task that Tim O’Brien undertakes. 

The essential dialectic of the war story lies in this interplay between 
reality as data and the reality of the human spirit. O’Brien aims for nothing 
less than resolving this dialectic into an integrated whole, often by means of 
a metafictional discourse in which his characters and narrators engage in 
the dialectic themselves. Two notable examples are his companion short 
stories “Night March” and “Speaking of Courage,” both of which pose a 
fundamental distinction between the fact of what “actually” happened and 
the reality experienced by the individual. 

Examining these two works also raises questions about how the true 
war story can be told. Is the disparity between personal experience and the 
historical facticity of war irresolvable? Or is it possible to achieve some inte- 
gration, and if so, how? Such questions further define the complementary 
and conflicting elements of these two stories. After examining the stories, 


therefore, I will consider what in general constitutes the true war story for 
Tim O'Brien. 


Nie March” is O’Brien’s most widely anthologized story. It first ap- 
peared in Redbook in May 1975 under the title “Where Have You 
Gone, Charming Billy?” and was revised to become a chapter of Going After 
Cacciato in 1978. It still stands independently, but in Going After Cacciato it is 
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woven seamlessly into the rather wide-ranging plot of one man’s imaginary 
long walk away from war. All the stories in Cacciato stem from Paul Berlin’s 
reflections while on observation post. Past horrors and present dreams 
(echoing the book’s epigraph from Sassoon) buckle together at the mo- 
ment of “observing.” But at that moment, Paul Berlin’s actual goal, we are 
told, is simply to live long enough to escape to the real world. What consti- 
tutes the real world is the essential issue. 

The internal tensions of the war story “Night March” may best be un- 
derstood by comparing it to O’Brien’s postwar story “Speaking of Courage.” 
First published in the Summer 1976 issue of Massachusetts Review and then 
in Prize Stories and The O. Henry Awards in 1978, “Speaking of Courage” fi- 
nally became a part of O’Brien’s 1990 work The Things They Carried. The two 
stories are connected in several ways. For example, the 1976 version of 
“Speaking of Courage” reprises chapter 14 of Going After Cacciato, where 
Paul Berlin thinks he could have won the Silver Star if he had rescued 
Frenchie Tucker. In “Speaking of Courage,” Norman Bowker thinks he 
could have won the Silver Star if he had rescued Kiowa. But neither Berlin 
nor Bowker rescued, and neither won. Like men on plastic ponies at the 
carousel, they hang suspended, bouncing up and down between reality and 
fantasy. 

More pointedly, however, both stories address a conflict between the 
reality of war and the reality of normal, civilized life. In “Night March,” Paul 
Berlin tries to deny the reality of the war he is in so that he can survive. He 
endures his war life by a daily pretending, a fantastic escape not unlike 
Cacciato’s imaginary trip to Paris. He insists that his primary reality lies else- 
where, in what the infantrymen in Vietnam called “the World.” The World 
is a state of mind—an absence of fear and conflict, an idealized place that 
really exists nowhere. For Cacciato the imaginary utopia is Paris; for the 
average infantryman like Paul Berlin, it is simply the United States. 

This displacement of reality through insistence on the unreality of the 
war becomes necessary to survive. Each individual is forced to supply his or 
her own reasons for personal actions and the personal meanings of those 
actions as well. For example, The Things They Carried first introduces a young 
Vietnamese soldier in “Spin,” and then, nine chapters later, in “The Man I 
Killed,” the narrator details killing this soldier and creates a short hypo- 
thetical biography for him—a “past” used to escape the reality of his death. 
The next chapter, “Ambush,” suggests that perhaps the man is not really 
dead after all. Finally, near the end of the book and after three more varia- 
tions of the event, the narrator’s nine-year-old daughter beseeches him, 
“Daddy, tell the truth. . . . Did you ever kill anybody?’” The narrator re- 

flects that he “can say, honesty, ‘Of course not.” But then again, he “can 
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say, honestly, ‘yes’” (204). The tension is unnerving. There are too many 
vagaries in war. How then does the writer work toward the “true” war story? 
In an interview, O’Brien reflects on the dialectic between reality and 


fantasy as an essential state of the war novel. The war novel contains an 
element of surreality in order to deny the horror. O’Brien observes that 


In war, the rational faculty begins to diminish . . . and what takes 
over is surrealism, the life of the imagination. The mind of the sol- 
dier becomes part of the experience—the brain seems to flow out 
of your head, joining the elements around you on the battlefield. 
It’s like stepping outside yourself. War is a surreal experience, 
therefore it seems quite natural and proper for a writer to render 
some of its aspects in a surreal way. (qtd. in McCaffrey 135) 


Moreover, citing The Red Badge of Courage as an example, O’Brien adds that 
“Every war seems formless to the men fighting it” (135). So soldiers dream; 
they pretend and deny in order to diminish the horror. Precisely because it 
captures that human reality in the midst of war and unbelievable horror, 
O’Brien claims that “Cacciato is the most realistic thing I’ve written. The life 
of the imagination is real” (142). The life of the imagination is real precisely 
because it embraces the experience, moving beyond factual data. 

“Night March” is an “interior” war story—the story of a combat partici- 
pant immediately involved in the war. From the outset, the story is couched 
in denials and pretending. Reality, after all, lies in that ambiguous other 
place, the World. As the “Night March” platoon moves in “the dark, single 
file,” as ifin an actual nightmare, the pattern of negation intensifies: “There 
was no talking now. No more jokes” (Cacciato 186). At the same time, Paul 
Berlin’s denial of the fact of war intensifies: “He was pretending he was not 
in the war. And later, he pretended, it would be morning, and there would 
not be a war” (186). The negations develop through the early stages of the 
Story, often closing off a paragraph of objective description by the omni- 
scient narrator, as if each stab at engaging the fact of war is deflected by an 
act of will. The mind of Paul Berlin clutches on the negatives: “There was 
not yet a moon” (187); “So he tried not to think” (187); “He would not be 
afraid ever again” (188). 

The reality of war that Paul Berlin struggles to avoid, however, will not 
disappear. O’Brien lets it slip into the first paragraph almost accidentally, as 
if flitting momentarily through the gates of denial erected in Berlin’s mind: 
“Pretending he had not watched Billy Boy Watkins die of fright on the field 
of battle” (186). Historical fact keeps leaking through, even as the denials 
mount. It even comes as snatches of a song: “Where have you gone, Billy 
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Boy, Billy Boy.” Bits and pieces of the grim fact keep intruding: this is war; 
Billy Boy Watkins died. 

Denying Billy Boy Watkins’s death, however, is necessary in order for 
Paul Berlin to deny his own relentless fear. Soldiers are supposed to be brave, 
after all. And Paul Berlin tries mightily to keep the pose of bravery: “He 
would laugh when the others made jokes about Billy Boy, and he would not 
be afraid ever again” (188). But like the darkness, fear envelopes him. “The 
trick,” Paul Berlin reflects, “was not to take it personally” (188). But sucha 
trick is impossible. 

Paul Berlin wishes that some day he may be courageous enough to laugh 
at death. Through laughter he might be absolved of fear. It is not coinci- 
dental that tragicomedy has surfaced as a subgenre in war literature. Tragi- 
comedy as a literary mode essentially sees the world as an evil place; the 
necessary human response to it is laughter, for laughter holds evil in abey- 
ance and demarcates the wholeness of the individual human. A good de- 
scription of the genre arises in Ken Kesey’s tragicomic novel One Flew over 
the Cuckoo's Nest where the embattled Randal Patrick MacMurphy, who, inci- 
dentally, led an escape from a prison camp during the Korean War, exclaims, 
“When you lose your laugh, you lose your footing” (65). 

A tragicomic scene in “Night March” offers contrasting reactions to the 
reality of war. A “child-faced” soldier (Cacciato), smelling of Doublemint 
gum—that keen reminder of the World—creeps up to Paul Berlin and of- 
fers him a stick of gum. As Cacciato and Berlin relax and chew their gum, 
Cacciato begins whistling tunelessly. He isn’t even aware of his whistling. 
The whistling is contrasted to Paul’s giggling. Whereas Berlin is painfully | 
aware of his own giggling, Cacciato is oblivious to his whistling. While Ber- 
lin fights, and fails, to escape the present fact of war, Cacciato seems to do | 
so naturally. He seems to have escaped to his imaginary reality. 

The question of time arises. Neither Berlin nor Cacciato has a watch. | 
Cacciato says “Time goes faster when you don’t know the time” (215) and | 
remembers that Billy Boy Watkins owned two watches. But Billy Boy is dead. | 
Even with two watches he doesn’t know the time. The irony wrenches the i 
two soldiers into a confrontation with the fact of Billy Boy’s death. 

This was no ordinary death. All along Paul Berlin has been fighting his 
personal fear, but Billy Boy actually died of fear: “A heart attack! You hear | 
Doc say that? A heart attack on the field of battle, isn’t that what Doc said?” | 
(192). The very fear they feared most had, in fact, gripped and killed Billy 
Boy Watkins. Dozens of horrible ways to die, and he died of fear. 

Suddenly Paul Berlin begins to giggle—suffocating, spasmodic laugh- 
ter that has him helpless in the grass: 
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He giggled. He couldn’t stop it, so he giggled, and he imagined 
it clearly. He imagined the medic’s report. He imagined Billy’s sur- 
prise. He giggled, imagining Billy’s father opening the telegram: 
SORRY TO INFORM YOU THAT YOUR SON BILLY BOY WAS 
YESTERDAY SCARED TO DEATH IN ACTION IN THE REPUB- 
LIC OF VIETNAM. Yes, he could imagine it clearly. 

He giggled. He rolled onto his belly and pressed his face in the 
wet grass and giggled, he couldn’t help it. (193) 


To survive his own fear Paul Berlin battles it with laughter. But it is laughter 
on the verge of hysteria; since nothing makes any sense, all one can do is 
laugh. 

As he lies giggling on the grass, now watching the clouds pass over the 
moon, marking the passing of time and the nightmare, Paul Berlin now 
imagines himself talking with his father. As in “Speaking of Courage,” the 
absent father is one of the most important characters in this story. He rep- 
resents both a confessor figure and also an incarnation of personal and 
moral values in a war without apparent purpose or value. And now Paul 
Berlin finds a way to respond to this father: 


Giggling, lying now on his back, Paul Berlin saw the moon move. 
He could not stop. Was it the moon? Or the clouds moving, making 
the moon seem to move? Or the boy’s round face, pressing him, 
forcing out the giggles. “It wasn’t so bad,” he would tell his father. “I 
was a man. I saw it the first day, the very first day at the war, I saw all 
of it from the start, I learned it, and it wasn’t so bad, and later on, 
later on it got better, later on, once I learned the tricks, later on it 
wasn't so bad.” He couldn’t stop. (194-95) 


The moon clouds up again. The column moves on. Cacciato—to this point 
unnamed, a scarcely seen visitant called “the boy’—hands Paul Berlin a stick 
of Black Jack gum—“the precious stuff.” And then we learn the boy’s name 
with his ironic jest: “‘You’ll do fine,’ Cacciato said. ‘You will. You got a ter- 
rific sense of humor’” (195)— ironic in that it was fear, not humor, that pro- 
voked Berlin’s uncontrolled giggling. 

The moral argument that the horrors of war so threaten human sensi- 
bility that they must be escaped by fantasy or fought by laughter (both of 
which Berlin does with only limited success) is precisely reversed by the con- 
ditions of the postwar story. Having now arrived back in the World, the ideal 
world always dreamed of during the war, the veteran discovers that he car- 
ries with him the undeniable fact of war. He cannot escape the memory. 
Oddly, the present world now becomes the fantasy; the past war has become 
the reality. The fantasy is engendered by the simple fact that people in the 
world have chosen to deny the reality of the war; they don’t want to hear 
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about it. Least of all do they want to hear about it from the returned vet- 
eran, which would make their abstracted, statistical notions of war altogether 
too real. 

Other thematic patterns of “Night March” survive intact in “Speaking 
of Courage.” Norman Bowker was originally Paul Berlin. Like Paul Berlin, 
he has struggled with courage and cowardice. He too seeks a confessor- 
father into whose ears he wants to pour his story. But in this carefully crafted 
tale, all of civilization seems to block the telling, and thereby to deny reality 
to Norman Bowker. 

Such a story requires a different sort of telling. The nightmare of the 
observation post and the circling memories are now replaced by the tran- 
quillity of the home town and Bowker’s circling drive around the lake, en- 
capsulating the weary circularity of his own life and mind. Paul Berlin’s des- 
perate effort to escape time in “Night March” is replaced by Bowker’s un- 
canny ability to tell time from the feel of the day—or night. Paul Berlin in 
fact shares Norman Bowker’s preternatural ability to “feel” the time. How- 
ever, during the conflation of memories that occurs during his stint on ob- 
servation post duty from midnight to 6 a.m., time itself seems suspended as 
the surreal images glide in and out of his mind. Norman Bowker is never 
separated from the consciousness of time, now that he has nothing to do, 
nowhere to go, little to fill up the hours except aimless traveling. While 
Paul Berlin sought to deny time, Bowker seems trapped in a psychological 
clock, ticking off meaningless hours. 

The difference in how one apprehends time also mirrors the difference 
between fact and fantasy. Eric Schroeder makes a distinction “between time 
past and time present and . . . this becomes complicated by the introduc- 
tion of another temporal dimension: time imagined.” The result, Schroeder 
points out, is an indeterminacy about “not only when a particular event hap- 
pened, but whether it happened” (“The Past and the Possible” 124). Just as 
Paul Berlin imagines life in the World occurring simultaneously during his 
six hours on observation post, so too Bowker attempts to reconstruct his 
present in the World by conflating past realities and imaginary time—what 
might have been. 

We see, then, several points of comparison developing between the two 
stories. “Night March” shows a soldier, Paul Berlin, during the war; “Speak- 
ing of Courage” shows a soldier, Norman Bowker, after the war. Paul Berlin 
attempts to escape the reality of war through fantasy, particularly that of the 
World; Norman Bowker finds that even though he is in the World, he can- 
not escape the reality of war. Both characters attempt to escape time; both 
develop a preternatural ability to “feel” time; and neither can fully escape 
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time imagined—that is, the reality of personal events that shape the en- 
tirety of their lives. 

Furthermore, Paul Berlin reacts to his immediate world of war by try- 
ing to drive back fear with laughter, even though it borders on hysteria. 
Norman Bowker finds himself in a grim, absurdist world where nobody lis- 
tens to what he has to say. The Things They Carried is very much a novel about 
telling one’s story into an apparent abyss. How does one tell the truth about 
war when no one wants to listen? Here lies the essential issue for the writer 
of the true war story. The issue is complicated, however, by the very ques- 
tion of whether language and narrative are adequate to tell the story. Thus 
the narrative in both stories is roughly circular, replaying events, lurching 
into indecision, in an effort to get the true story woven into a whole. 

“Speaking of Courage” opens on Norman Bowker cruising around the 
lake one Fourth of July: “The war was over and there was no particular place 
to go” (The Things They Carried [| TTC] 157). Whereas in “Night March” there 
is a denial of place, in this story there is no place to go. The World is every- 
where the same as Bowker remembers it, but it is now perceived as flat— 
the sameness becomes empty, for all of it is seen through memory shaped 
by war. Aimlessly, like a patrol without direction, he wheels his father’s “big 
Chevy” on its seven-mile loop around the lake. The lake itself is flatly pro- 
saic—a nondescript midwestern lake that was “a good audience for silence” 
(158). Thus the central metaphor is established—an aimless, circular trav- 
eling around a vast silence. Readers of O’Brien’s If I Die in a Combat Zone 
will recognize the same pattern in chapter 3 of that work, where O’Brien 
recalls driving around the lake before being drafted, weighing his own op- 
tions, “moving with care from one argument to the next” (25). In “Speak- 
ing of Courage,” the “smooth July water, and an immense flatness every- 
where” (TTC 159) suggest the same uncertainty in the returned veteran’s 
life. 

As he travels, Norman Bowker’s mind aimlessly circles around patterns 
of recollection. The first involves his prewar memory, imaged specifically in 
his boyhood sweetheart, Sally Kramer, now Mrs. Sally Gustafson. Norman 
spots her working in her yard and almost pulls over “just to talk.” But know- 
ing “there was really nothing he could say to her” (159), he accelerates past. 
Sally represents things lost, the way things might have been, and also, per 
haps, a measure of Norman’s internal change. 

So too Norman measures the town by the huge psychological distance 
he has grown from it. The town is home, but “The town seemed remote 
somehow. Sally was married and Max [his boyhood friend] was drowned 
and his father was home watching baseball on national TV” (159). While 
the World falls into its holiday routines, Norman Bowker wanders slightly 
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apart from it all. He is the Prufrockian man, alone in a world undisturbed 
by his anguish, and like Eliot’s Prufrock, he also finds that “It is impossible 
to say just what I mean.” What he says is that tired phrase that passed the 
lips of countless Vietnam soldiers when faced with yet one more impossible 
task—a polite, meaningless phrase rippling with undertones of anguish: 
“No problem,’ he muttered” (159). No problem: it was an act of denial in 
order to survive—a lie then, a lie now. His aimless circling works then to 
demonstrate Norman Bowker’s inability to settle back into the routine of 
the World and exemplifies the psychological distance between his former 
and present selves. 

The second pattern evoked by his aimless wandering is the recollection 
of war. The imagined meeting with Sally initiates a recollection of Norman’s 
war experience, but like Paul Berlin’s, this experience is couched in terms 
of denial: “He would not say a word about how he’d almost won the Silver 
Star for valor” (160). The need to speak of it, however, is nearly overwhelm- 
ing, so Norman Bowker invents a conversation with his father: the way things 
should have been. The third pattern in the story, then, develops the imagi- 
nary confession. The war story is spoken into unhearing ears, signaled by 
the change in verbs: they all become “might have” or “would have.” The 
discourse takes place wholly in the fantasy world. 

What people would have heard, if only they had listened, was Norman 
Bowker’s story of how he had courage, of how he almost saved his friend 
Kiowa, except for the terrible stink of the shitfield. His father was the ap- 
propriate one to initiate the hearing, for his father also knew the truth of 
war: “that many brave men did not win medals for their bravery, and that 
others won medals for doing nothing” (160). But his father is a disappeared 
self for Norman Bowker—the person who, himself having had no one to 
listen, has buried the stories and adopted the routine manners of the 
present by no longer listening. Norman Bowker’s father is immersed in his 
own pointless circularity, watching players on TV circle the bases in the great 
national pastime. 

Nonetheless, Norman Bowker mentally relates his story to the imag- 
ined confessor-father. Recounting the experience in the muck field, he 
pauses before the worst parts: 


“Sounds pretty wet,” his father would’ve said, pausing briefly. 
“So what happened?” 

“You sure you want to hear this?” 

“Hey, I’m your father.” (162) 


This father murmurs, “Slow and sweet, take your time,” and Norman slows 
the big Chevy, the mechanical replacement for his father, on the circular 
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road. He observes the fireworks under preparation for the Fourth of July 
celebration. Stories start to converge. As he nears the actual fireworks the 
remembered story of the mortar attack in the muck field intensifies. Oddly, 
Sally Kramer-Gustafson momentarily intrudes as the imagined listener. But 
she is too much of the present. She couldn’t listen, Norman Bowker real- 
izes, for the reality of war is too powerful, too overwhelming, too truthful. 
She would wince even at the language. But his father, were his father here 
listening, would understand “perfectly well that it was not a question of of- 
fensive language but of fact. His father would have sighed and folded his 
arms and waited” (165). It is a matter of how to tell a true war story; the 
facts themselves are offensive, not the language that directs the facts. Fi- 
nally Norman Bowker, after recollecting Kiowa’s death, realizes: “A good 
war story, . . . but it was not a war for war stories, nor for talk of valor, and 
nobody in town wanted to know about the terrible stink. They wanted good 
intentions and good deeds. But the town was not to blame, really. It was a 
nice little town, very prosperous, with neat houses and all the sanitary con- 
veniences” (169). 

After his seventh circle of the lake, Norman Bowker pulls into a drive- 
in restaurant for something to eat. Ironically, he is as ignorant of proce- 
dures at the drive-in as the patrons there are of his war. The conflict of re- 
alities is almost perfectly, heart-breakingly, completed. He honks his horn 
for the car-hop girl: “The girl sighed, leaned down, and shook her head. 
Her eyes were as fluffy and airy-light as cotton candy” (170). Condescend- 
ingly she points to the intercom and asks, “You blind?” Yes. Indeed. By vir- 
tue of his war experience, Norman is now blind to the ways of the world. 
He'll never see straight again; it will always be circular, through the crooked 
paths of a memory he can neither deny nor express. 

The irony intensifies, for the abstracted voice over the intercom rasps 
at Norman in field communications from the war. The phrases clip out: 
“Affirmative, copy clear.” “Roger-dodger.” “Fire for effect. Stand by.” The 
gulf between the intercom voice and Norman’s sensibility is nearly over- 
whelming. The war reality is reduced to a game. 

Nonetheless, the very abstractedness of that voice stirs Norman. It is 
just a piece of metal and some strange electronics next to the Chevy win- 
dow. Still, through it a voice asks, “Hey, loosen up. . . . What you really need, 
friend?” And for a moment, in this weird electronic confessional, Norman 
almost tells: 


3 


“Well,” he said, “how’d you like to hear about—’ 
He stopped and shook his head. 

“Hear what, man?” 

“Nothing.” (171) 
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He cannot get it out, not even to this depersonalized voice over the inter- 
com, which, oddly enough, mimics the listening father Norman longs for. 

Norman drives slowly away, the longing to tell now a deep, pervasive 
ache inside: 


If it had been possible, which it wasn’t, he would have ex- 
plained how his friend Kiowa slipped away that night beneath the 
dark swampy field. He was folded in with the war; he was part of the 


waste. 
Turning on his headlights, driving slowly, Norman Bowker re- 


membered how he had taken hold of Kiowa’s boot and pulled hard, 
but how the smell was simply too much, and how he’d backed off 
and in that way had lost the Silver Star. 

He wished he could’ve explained some of this. How he had 
been braver than he ever thought possible, but how he had not 
been so brave as he wanted to be. The distinction was important. 
Max Arnold, who loved fine lines, would’ve appreciated it. And his 
father, who already knew, would’ve nodded. (172) 


The longing is buried, however, deep in memory. As the war story coils back 
inside his brain, he stops the Chevy, walks out into the water of the lake like 
one trying to baptize himself into a new reality, then stands and watches the 
fireworks, the town’s own little fantasy battle. “For a small town, he decided, 
it was a pretty good show” (173). 

“Night March” and “Speaking of Courage” represent two angles of vi- 
sion on the Vietnam war experience. One a war story, the other a postwar 
story, they are juxtaposed in patterns of denial and affirmation. From the 
perspective of Paul Berlin, the immediacy of war must be denied in order 
to retain the reality of a world where sanity and peace still hold sway. From 
that of Norman Bowker, the world to which he has returned is deaf to his 
war experience. But the stories are also very much about the literary art of 
telling a true war story. Examination of the artistry of the stories is incom- 
plete without consideration of the larger aesthetic issue toward which all 
the elements point. In fact, each story becomes a metafiction: they are about 
the process of telling war stories as much as they are war stories themselves. 
This is a fundamental issue that O’Brien has grappled with and cogently 
defined during the development of his career: how to tell the true war story. 


he Vietnam war was different from earlier wars, and so posed challenges 
to the writer that often pushed him or her beyond the limits of conven- 
tional literary stereotypes. Dennis Vannatta remarks that “part of the prob- 
lem that fiction writers have had is trying to build an artistic structure 
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around a war that lacks the familiar geometry of clearly established battle 
lines, troop movements, and advances and retreats” (242). Steven Kaplan 
observes that “almost all of the literature on the war . . . makes clear that 
the only certain thing during the Vietnam War was that nothing was cer 
tain” (43). Oddly, the very uncertainties also provided a certain liberation 
for the fiction writer. It was possible to speak more freely of courage, of 
cowardice, of fears and fantasies. 

The combat veteran who writes of combat writes from both inside and 
outside the experience. Chapter 30 of Cacciato provides an interesting gloss 
on this fact, for by that point in the book, the reader understands that the 
term observation post is multidimensional in meaning. Literally it is the el- 
eyated spot one climbs to in order to observe possible enemy action. But 
during the long night hours it is also a spot for reflective observation on the 
war itself. And the observation post is also a self-reflective place. In chapter 
30, Berlin had been fiddling with the optics on the night-vision goggles but 
now is playing a time-guessing game. Vision and time unify all the reflec- 
tions of the observation post. Now Paul reflects: “It was a matter of hard 
observation separating illusion from reality. What happened, and what 
might have happened” (247). He goes on to wonder why evil things hap- 
pen, and never the pretty things, and then agrees with Doc Peret’s view “that 
observation requires inward-looking, a study of the very machinery of ob- 
servation” (247-48). Insight and vision, and Paul wonders, “where was the 
fulcrum? Where did it tilt from fact to imagination?” (248). The writer un- 
dertakes such observation, trying to balance the outside and inside vision, 
fact and imagination. Such is also the basic strategy for O’Brien’s linking 
independent stories into the thematically unified novel. 

The process of the inside and outside vision bears particular significance 
for O’Brien’s The Things They Carried, for here the writer is very much aware 
of himself writing fiction about a historical reality he himself experienced. 
The writer abruptly introduces himself into the text—“I’m forty-three years 
old, and a writer now, and the war has been over fora long while” (36). Of 
course, this may be construed simply as a narrative pose. As Catherine 
Calloway has pointed out, substantial biographical details of the author dif- 
fer from those of the narrator (250). Furthermore, in the concluding notes 
to The Things They Carried, O’Brien again introduces himself as the forty- 
three-year-old writer, but tells us that “almost everything else is invented.” 
But he insists “it’s not a game. It’s a form” (203). 

Maria S. Bonn points out that “The dizzying interplay of truth and fic- 
tion in this novel is not solely aesthetic postmodern gamesmanship but a 
form that is a thematic continuation of the author's concern throughout 
his career with the power and capability of story” (13). While soldiers carry 
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many things into battle, as the book’s initial chapter details, they also carry 
many things from battle. In this case, the writer carries stories, sometimes 
“odd little fragments that have no beginning and no end” (TTC 39), which, 
like the fragmented war itself, he seeks to place into some kind of order. 
The writer observes: 


Forty-three years old, and the war occurred half a lifetime ago, and 
yet the remembering makes it now. And sometimes remembering 
will lead to a story, which makes it forever. That’s what stories are 
for. Stories are for joining the past to the future. Stories are for 
those late hours in the night when you can’t remember how you got 
from where you were to where you are. Stories are for eternity, 
when memory is erased, when there is nothing to remember except 
the story. (40) 


While bits and pieces of the writer flicker in and out of the narration, at 
one point O’Brien stops the narration altogether and addresses the act of 
writing itself in “How to Tell a True War Story” (7TC 73-91). He establishes 
several qualities of the true war story, but the first one seems to contradict 
what he has said elsewhere about the story’s engagement with philosophi- 
cal and moral substance. In one interview, for example, O’Brien claims that 
“The writer needs a passionate and knowledgeable concern for the sub- 
stance of what’s witnessed, and that includes the spiritual and theological 
and political implications of raw experience” (qtd. in McCaffery 137). And 
in another interview, he points out that “My concerns have to do with ab- 
stractions: what’s courage and how do you get it? What’s justice and how do 
you achieve it? How does one do right in an evil situation?” (qtd. in 
Schroeder, “Two Interviews” 145). 

But there is a difference between exploring the moral meanings of hu- 
mans confronting battle and the didactic reduction of that confrontation 
to moral precept. The true war story, O’Brien says, “does not instruct, nor 
encourage virtue, nor suggest models of proper human behavior, nor re- 
strain men from doing the things men have always done. If a story seems 
moral, do not believe it” (TTC 76). Truth to experience is a higher aes- 
thetic value than moral precept. Moral lessons are not given by the writer. 
Rather, the writer’s task is to represent experience authentically so that oth- 
ers understand the event, and from that understanding they may, if they 
choose, adduce their own moral lessons. 

This is particularly true regarding courage, the vexing issue before Paul 
Berlin and Norman Bowker. What actually constitutes courage? Perhaps 
that’s the wrong question because it’s too easy to give categorical responses. 
Either Paul or Norman might have won the Silver Star—a physical repre- 
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sentation of an act of courage. Much harder is to assess courage as a quality 
of human nature itself, yet that is the task O’Brien sets for himself. In an 
interview, O’Brien says that “Courage interpenetrates the whole fabric of a 
life. To take a strand out and say this is courage and this is something else 
violates a central humanness” (qtd. in Naparsteck 4). If there is an ethics of 
writing for O’Brien, it assumes that the highest moral imperative for the 
writer is an authentic revelation of human nature. 

A second challenge to the writer of the true war story arises precisely 
out of that effort toward authenticity. Every event is recalled by the intellect 
and as the emotions experienced during the event; writing involves, as 
Hemingway understood, the head and the heart. O’Brien puts the challenge 
like this: “In any war story, but especially a true one, it’s difficult to separate 
what happened from what seemed to happen. What seems to happen be- 
comes its own happening and has to be told that way. The angles of vision 
are skewed” (TTC 78). The difficulty is precisely enacted through Paul Ber- 
lin in Cacciato. The story is as much about the fantasy of war as it is about 
the so-called reality. Soldiers are dreamers: that dreaming is a part of their 
reality, what O’Brien calls “that surreal seemingness” (Cacciato 78). Para- 
doxically, as Steven Kaplan has observed, the war fiction becomes “more 
real than the events upon which it is based” (46) when the life of the imagi- 
nation arranges the experience of the facts. Literary art is never straightfor- 
ward fact; rather, it arranges facts to communicate what the author wishes 
to seem true for the reader. 

A third trait of the true war story, according to O’Brien, might be called 
its fundamental inconclusiveness. “You can tell a true war story,” O’Brien 
writes, “by the way it never seems to end. Not then, not ever” (TTC 83). 
Vietnam gave the lie to tidy endings. It lingers yet in the minds of veterans, 
sneaking up during unprotected moments. It lingers for them precisely as 
it does for Norman Bowker. Thus, the true war story resists reduction to 
generalized moral statements. As O’Brien observes, “In the end, really, 
there's nothing much to say about a true war story, except maybe ‘Oh’” 
(TTC 84). 

The true war story tells the things that happen to real people. They 
might, out of abject fear and loneliness, dream away the hours on observa- 
tion post, delighting, as Cacciato does, in a stick of Black Jack gum. Or, 
stricken by the inconsolable loneliness of having a story that no one wants 
to listen to, they might drive in endless circles around an unruffled lake. 
Late in The Things They Carried, Mitchell Sanders exclaims, “‘Hey, man, I 
just realized something.” Then, very deliberately, “He wiped his eyes and 
spoke very quietly, as if awed by his own wisdom.” It is the wisdom also con- 
veyed by the true war story. “‘Death sucks,’ he said” (271). 
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ANDREW J. KAPPEL PRIZE IN LITERARY CRITICISM, 2000 


The winner of this year’s prize is Sarah Henstra’s “Looking the Part: Perfor- 
mative Narration in Djuna Barnes’s Nightwood and Katherine Mansfield’s 
‘Je Ne Parle Pas Français.” The judge was J. Hillis Miller, Distinguished Pro- 
fessor of English and Comparative Literature at the University of California 
at Irvine. 

Professor Miller writes: 


The genre of the essay for a journal of literary studies is demand- 
ing. It has become even more demanding in recent years, now that 
theoretical exigency as well as innovative “close reading” and dem- 
onstrated command of previous literature on the topic is usually 
called for. All this has to be done in 20 to 30 manuscript pages. The 
internalization by so many people of this quite complex set of rules 
and conventions is an impressive example of ideology at work on a 
small scale. By ideology I mean the taken-for-granted assumptions 
that govern behavior and judgment, but that could be otherwise. In 
this case the behavior is the act of writing an essay for submission to 
Twentieth Century Literature. 

Any of the five essays sent for my consideration would merit the 
Andrew J. Kappel Prize in Literary Criticism. I have found it of great 
interest, however, to discover that a general consensus, somewhat 
loosely defined, seems to exist about the theoretical presupposi- 
tions that should underlie such a work. Whether this represents an 
actual consensus “out there” in all those who do literary study these 
days or whether it reflects the biases of the editors of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Literature is hard to tell, but I suspect it is the former. In any 
case, all five of the essays are in what is to me quite amazing reso- 
nance. All but one are on fiction, only one on a poem. Almost every 
one makes some use of some form of psychoanalytic criticism, usu- 
ally Lacanian, but adds to that a dimension of social or cultural 
studies, as well as an interest in the concept of speech acts and 
“performativity,” often conflating the last two in a way that I find 
problematic. Moreover, reconciling psychoanalysis with cultural 
studies is a neat trick if you can do it, though many of these essays 
try to do it. A subterranean battle to the death exists between the 
claim that universal psychic structures generate social structures 
and the claim that historically conditioned social structures gener 
ate psychic structures. These essays tend to tread a knife edge trying 
to balance between these competing claims, each equally compel- 
ling. Almost all of them are interested in gender or sexual identity 
and want to show how a given work dramatizes the constructed 
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character of selfhood. Almost all focus on works that manifest 
nonstraight forms of sexuality. Though all are well informed about 
“narrative theory,” usually of the structuralist kind, none is willing 
to stop with formal analysis. All, for the most part, cheerfully and 
shamelessly commit the “how many children had Lady Macbeth” 
fallacy, speaking of the characters in literary works as if they were 
real people, while at the same time tacitly recognizing that our only 
access to them is through the words on the page. In all these essays, 
the extraordinary power literature has to generate such illusions 
and to generate also the consequent critical language that confirms 
those illusions manifests literature’s still more or less undiminished 
force even today, when other media are beginning to replace it. All 
the essays are more or less radically secular or this-worldly. Their 
components or points of reference are the self, the other person, 
society, the body, language and other signs. Little, if any, allowance 
is made for the possibility that something “wholly other” might 
haunt the depths of the self, or be glimpsed at the margins or edges 
where language fails, or be present in other people, even those clos- 
est to me, or in society, even my own familiar society. 

Required, however, to choose one among five superb essays (it 
is another convention, one to which I must submit), I select “Look- 
ing the Part: Performative Narration in Djuna Barnes’s Nightwood 
and Katherine Mansfield’s ‘Je Ne Parle Pas Frangais.’” This essay 
presents striking new readings of two works, one, Nightwood, well 
known and with an abundant recent secondary literature, the other, 
“Je Ne Parle Pas Frangais,” relatively less known and often dismissed 
with a few sentences by critics of Mansfield’s work. This essay res- 
cues the Mansfield story from its neglect and persuades me that it is 
an important story that would be productive and enjoyable to 
teach. The reading of Nightwood is strikingly original and revision- 
ary. The innoyative readings in this essay arise from the theoretical 
exigency I mentioned as requisite these days. Taking seriously 
Judith Butler’s argument, based on psychoanalysis and speech act 
theory, that gender is not a natural given but is “performed” into 
existence, though controlled by social norms in its acceptability, the 
author argues against the prevalent feminist readings of the two 
works to demonstrate convincingly that the male protagonists in 
them, Matthew Dante O’Connor and Raoul Duquette, are not so 
much examples of failed patriarchy or masculinity gone awry as dra- 
matizations of the way identity or selfhood is not pre-given but “per 
formed” into existence by language, dress, and bodily gesture. Cit- 
ing a previous critic of Nightwood, the author writes: “The references 
to gendered ‘natures’ here signal the extent to which these read- 
ings of Matthew as (failed) patriarch depend on an assumed stabil- 
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ity of identity categories and a capacity of language transparently to 
represent them.” As against this almost ineradicable presumption, 
even in sophisticated critics who “theoretically” know better, that 
selfhood preexists the expressions of it, the author of this essay 
wants to present readings that consistently see selfhood in the two 
works as constructed, therefore fragile and melancholic: “And to ar- 
gue that Matthew’s is a positive voice of critique in the text will call 
for a reevaluation of the way language expresses identity in gen- 
eral.” 

This program is carried out in persuasive and eloquently ar- 
gued readings of the two works. The essay admirably fulfills the cri- 
teria for the genre of the journal essay in literary studies I began by 
identifying. It revises previous readings of important works. It takes 
its theoretical presuppositions seriously enough to use them to 
challenge widespread assumptions and to allow them to generate a 
fresh look at the works read. The essay is written with strength and 
clarity. It moves back and forth from one work to the other (not an 
easy feat) and advances stage by stage to a conclusion that could 
only be earned by the readings that precede it: “Inasmuch as they 
blur the distinction between license and lie and discover discourses 
that acknowledge the body and its desire, Raoul Duquette and Mat- 
thew O’Connor dramatize the potential for resistance and change. 
If these narrators are, as Raoul fears, ‘little paid guide[s] to the 
night pleasures of Paris,’ the performative rendition of self and so- 
ciety through which their tours are conducted finally guides us to 
much more than we bargained for.” 


The Andrew J. Kappel Prize in Literary Criticism, named for the late 
critic and esteemed deputy editor of TCL, is awarded annually to the au- 
thor (or authors) of a work submitted to the journal during the preceding 
year that is judged to make the most impressive contribution to our under- 
standing and appreciation of the literature of the twentieth century. Nomi- 
nees are chosen by the editors of TCL and members of the journal’s edito- 
rial board. A different prominent literary critic serves each year as judge. 
The prize includes publication in our summer issue and an award of $500. 
All essays submitted to the journal are eligible. 
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Looking the Part: Performative 
Narration in Djuna Barnes’s 
Nightwood and Katherine Mansfield’s 
“Je Ne Parle Pas Français” 


SARAH HENSTRA 


n the early part of the twentieth century Djuna Barnes and Katherine 

Mansfield each wrote a work whose Parisian setting and sexually ambiva- 
lent characters provide the backdrop for an inquiry into the convoluted 
mechanisms of desire and loss. Barnes’s Nightwood, after an initial success 
boosted by T. S. Eliot’s endorsement of the novel, was discussed marginally 
in terms of its stylistic innovation by critics until the mid-1980s, when femi- 
nist scholars rediscovered in it the thematic struggle to depict female ho- 
mosexual desire. Mansfield’s short story “Je Ne Parle Pas Frangais,” on the 
other hand, has been largely passed over by critics and anthologists in favor 
of her apparently more domestic, tranquil pieces concerned with childhood 
and family. Besides setting, what the two texts have in common is their pe- 
culiar spokesmen: Matthew Dante O’Connor and Raoul Duquette, self 
styled guides to the Parisian underworld, whose exorbitant volubility and 
narcissism place them in a difficult relationship to the reader. Comparing 
these narrators raises critical questions about the elusive narrative gap be- 
tween what a character says and what the text intends us to hear. 

Recent readings of each work tend to agree that Matthew and Raoul 
are treated ironically by their authors, so that the narratives signify in oppo- 
sition to their pronouncements by sharing a joke with the readers at the 
pair's expense. The “perversion” of the two speakers constructs them as pa- 
rodic figures within works of early-feminist satire of male social authority 
and its various ruses. Critical consensus positions these male narrators as 
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objects of ridicule or as examples of masculinity gone awry, against which 
the awakening feminine consciousness of the stories asserts itself. Pursuing 
Matthew and Raoul with an eye to their performative use of language, how- 
ever, suggests the insufficiency of such ironic readings to account for the 
vexed interplay of mischief, exhilaration, discomfort, and sorrow mobilized 
in their utterances. Matthew and-Raoul seem strangely alert to the staged 
or rehearsed quality of language in general and of their own identities in 
particular; the burden of this awareness places them at an unusual junction 
of narratorial trajectories. Barnes and Mansfield have created in Matthew 
and Raoul narrative voices that expose and challenge the social and discur 
sive limits on the construction of the self. The role-playing and self- 
specularity that characterize their narration can be seen as an instance of 
what I will call a mimesis of subjection: a dramatization at the textual level of 
the (ongoing) process by which we submit to cultural strictures on gendered 
and sexual behavior in order to establish ourselves as legitimate subjects in 
society. By acting out subjection and by gesturing to what must be disavowed 
or lost in the struggle for a stable subject status, these narrators provide 
Barnes and Mansfield with the narrative occasion for both a critique of the 
totalizing forces of social power and a creative vision for mobilizing that 
power differently. 

Nightwood’s labyrinthine topography of corruption, desire, and despair 
finds a fitting mouthpiece in Dr. Matthew Dante O’Connor: Irish-American 
expatriate, unlicensed gynecologist, indefatigable drunkard, transvestite, 
swindler, liar. The conventional thumbnail character sketch that introduces 
Matthew in the novel points to his proclivity for the limelight as his distin- 
guishing feature: “He was taking the part of host, the Count not yet having 
made his appearance, and was telling of himself, for he considered himself 
the most amusing predicament” (14-15). While not overtly contradicting 
the doctor’s opinion of himself, the ironic narrative parallax established 
here signals what will become the reader’s primary dilemma regarding this 
character: how are we to interpret Matthew’s selfcenteredness? The doctor 
can hardly be called the novel’s main character. The book is not about him 
but about Baron Felix Volkbein, who marries the enigmatic Robin Vote and 
is abandoned by her, and about Nora Flood, who has a lesbian affair with 
Robin and is also abandoned by her. Yet Matthew is present in the narrative 
more than any of these characters, focusing the events and commentating 

on the emotions. From his first exhilarating burst of rhetoric aligning his- 
tory with memory and storytelling until his lapse into silence for the noyel’s 
wholly descriptive last chapter, the doctor’s narrative voice all but supplants 
that of the omniscient narrator. His ostensible interest in the pain of Felix 
and Nora, who come to him repeatedly for advice, is actually directed to- 
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ward his own concerns, so that his consultations with them draw from him 
a continuous monologue only tangentially related to its particular dialogic 
occasions. What is perceived as Matthew’s extraordinary egotism prompts 
many critics to draw strict limits on his function in the narrative. Those who 
read Nightwood for its rebellion against linguistic and novelistic traditions 
see his oration as a modernist exercise in rhetorical virtuosity, a brilliant 
and beautiful lament whose solipsism finally underscores the gap between 
language and life and leads to futility and impotence.! 

Readers interested in the novel’s social trajectory—its feminism, its at- 
tempt to articulate lesbian desire—figure Matthew as a parody or burlesque 
of patriarchal knowledge. Reconciling the project of a uniquely female nar- 
rative expression with Barnes’s deployment of a particularly garrulous male 
speaker requires seeing Matthew as the vilified speaker of master discourses 
against which feminine discourse must assert itself in the text.? Matthew’s 
cross-dressing and gender inversions are said to betray his “womb-envy” and 
his desire to master the feminine enunciative position: “Matthew uses 
makeup to mask and mute his masculine nature, and he uses his power as a 
male [his status as doctor] to indulge in the pleasure and desire he experi- 
ences in his feminine nature” (Lee 215). The references to gendered “na- 
tures” here signal the extent to which these readings of Matthew as (failed) 
patriarch depend on an assumed stability of identity categories and a ca- 
pacity of language transparently to represent them. The same assumption 
prompts the conclusion that his status as “unhealthy healer” arises from the 
doctor’s failure to recognize his “true” identity: “His terminal disease is ig- 
norance of who he really is, and his only release is anger and tears” (Fuchs 
132, my emphasis). As the parodic embodiment of masculine authority, 
Matthew must fail for the feminist text to succeed; his self-absorption thus 
becomes the symptom of a pathology inherent in the master discourse he is 
said to espouse. Discussing this character and his place in Barnes’s novel 
differently will thus require reexamining his relationship to normative mas- 
culinity in particular. And to argue that Matthew’s is a positive voice of cri- 
tique in the text will call for a reevaluation of the way language expresses 
identity in general. 

A more extreme version of the negative critical perspective is applied 
to Raoul Duquette, the first-person narrator of Mansfield’s “Je Ne Parle Pas 
Français.” Raoul introduces himself to us as a “Parisian, a true Parisian” 
(88)—meaning, as we come to understand, gigolo, literary dilettante, ho- 
mosexual, liar. After falling for English writer Dick Harmon, who returns to 
England without bothering to warn him, Raoul agrees to find rooms for 
him and the woman friend he is bringing back to Paris. The Englishwoman, 
Mouse, is eminently delicate, vulnerable, and charming, greeting Raoul with 
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the words “Je ne parle pas français” (99). When Dick disappears from the 
hotel room, breaking up with Mouse by means of a letter, Raoul promises 
gallantly to look after her in the strange city. But in the end he never re- 
turns to the hotel. The ironic license to read Raoul’s narrative against his 
intentions has led commentators on the story to a practically unanimous 
disparagement of his character. At worst and, unfortunately, most frequently, 
“Te Ne Parle Pas Français” is ignored or mentioned only in passing as an 
exercise in anger or as Mansfield’s bitter “cry against corruption” (Letters 
149).5 At best, Raoul is received as an acerbic satire of the romantic artist 
figure, whose perception of himself diverges wildly from the reality of his 
existence. For Pamela Dunbar, Mansfield’s “ironic, slightly seedy tone” un- 
does Raoul’s pretension to such romantic attributes as creative autonomy, 
heroism, and universality of vision: the tidy character sketch by which he 
introduces himself quickly “eludes him, disappearing into the darkness of 
his repressions” (75), and the titles of his books— Wrong Doors, False Coins, 
and Left Umbrellas—“confirm his third-rateness” (78) 4 
Reading the story’s pathos as arising ironically from Raoul’s solipsistic 
misperception results in a critical quandary as to what is being revealed to 
us as Raoul’s true identity. Mary Burgan is led to judge that Raoul is the 
narrative incarnation of the illness Mansfield was suffering from while writ- 
ing “Je Ne Parle Pas Francais.” If the story is seen as an artistic response to 
disease, then its narrator’s self-reflexive voice becomes an “internal echo” 
that eventually “reverberates back into a verdict about his own essential dis- 
ease” (134). This interpretation is fascinating insofar as it treats the textasa 
somatic recoil, a bodily symptom in which the narrative voice becomes both 
a performative plaint against suffering and a fall into the abjection of ill- 
ness. But identifying Raoul as the repository for Mansfield’s disease con- 
structs an identity for him that, besides encapsulating the character in a 
particularly reductive equation (Raoul = the vehicle of a clinical metaphor), 
also drastically elides the text’s overt problematization of identity claims and 
categories.” The story’s success is recognized here as contingent on Raoul’s 
confusion about who he is and what he means to others, but this confusion 
is simultaneously construed as a radical undermining of his narrative ethos. 
Such a reading is thus forced into the same logic of condemnation and 
dismissal as any that attempts to locate an identity for Raoul somewhere 
beyond the scope of his selfrepresentation. 

The concerns touched on above indicate the extent to which an under 
standing of Barnes’s and Mansfield’s narrative practice depends on how one 
understands the concept of the self in their work. Can identity be discussed 
in these texts as a quality that belongs to or inheres in the character? We as 
readers would then be meant to understand that Matthew and Raoul pos 
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sess an extralinguistic or predeclarative selfhood that is expressed by their 
narrative presentation—with varying degrees of inaccuracy or deception. 
Perhaps, though, it is conceivable to inquire after a contingent, relational 
narrative identity inscribed only as often as the characters “rehearse their 
parts” for us. Further, selfcenteredness, self-consciousness, and self-contra- 
diction are not wholly reducible to self-delusion in these narratives. A criti- 
cal pursuit of Matthew and Raoul beyond their pathological self-regard will 
call for a reevaluation of narcissism and its role in the gendered production 
of social identity. For Judith Butler, gender as a set of cultural signifiers is 
not descriptive or representational; rather, it is performative insofar as its sig- 
nifying acts produce and reiterate the sexed body that it then dissimulates 
as prior to any description. In Nightwood and “Je Ne Parle Pas Francais,” 
this account would suggest that the discourse by which Matthew and Raoul 
are said to represent themselves constitutes rather a performative produc- 
tion of those selves. Approaching the narrative voice as performative will 
open it to an array of questions concerned less with how accurately or hon- 
estly its assertions represent than what its assertions enact within the textual 
space. Rather than allowing us to imagine Matthew and Raoul as self-deter- 
mined actors who willfully perform their choice of gendered subject-status, 
however, Butler’s formulation underscores the strict limits placed on 
performativity by the regulatory discourses governing social intelligibility. 
The term subjection in Butler’s Psychic Life of Power insists on a sustaining 
tension between the performative inauguration of one’s “self” through the 
recitation of norms and the way one is “made subject” to those norms as a 
condition of cultural viability (2). 

Furthermore, the compulsory nature of subjection tinges all performa- 
tivity with a melancholia that haunts the subject from its inception. Sigmund 
Freud’s formulation of melancholia posits it as an arrest or complication in 
the process of mourning, the normal course of working through the loss of 
an object of libidinal attachment (253-58). The melancholic subject refuses 
or is unable to relinquish the lost one and so becomes absorbed by it: he 
retreats into isolation to encrypt and preserve the object within his ego, 
against a world that would demand it be substituted with another (as occurs 
in mourning). At the same time, he turns critically upon himself, or against 
the part of his ego identified with the lost object, raging against it for aban- 
doning him. While Freud at first saw this disconsolate, solipsistic response 
to loss as an aberration, he eventually came to ascribe to melancholia a cen- 
tral place in the psychic development of the subject. A lingering sense of 
exile results from the loss that occurs when an early state of total identifica- 
tion with the maternal object (the pre-Oedipal phase) is abandoned for a 
symbolic-social identity based on the division of self and other.’ The mecha- 
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nism of melancholia—the encryption of the lost object within the self and 
the resulting ambivalent identification with it—also becomes the mecha- 
nism for gender development, in that the object(s) of same-sex desire given 
up due to taboo are incorporated within a constructed ego ideal that mel- 
ancholically becomes what it desires. Butler explains how the repudiation 
and loss of same-sex desire regulates the performance of gendered iden- 
tity: 
If I am a woman to the extent that I have never loved one, both ag- 
gression and shame are locked into that “never,” that “no way,” 
which suggests that whatever gender I am is threatened fundamen- 
tally by the return of the love rendered unthinkable by that defen- 
sive “never.” Therefore what I act, indeed what I “choose,” has 
something profoundly unchosen in it that runs though the course 
of that “performance.” (Psychic Life 162) 


Formed by a psychological identification with the love object that had to be 
disavowed for the construction of a coherent subjectivity, gender becomes 
a melancholic performance acted out by the body and by language as a 
“pantomimic response to loss” (162). The notion of gender melancholia 
provides a lens through which to examine the undercurrent of regret, de- 
spair, or dis-ease that colors the narratives of Nightwood and “Je Ne Parle Pas 
Français” and leads to so many critical discussions of “pathology” in the texts. 
Matthew and Raoul wear the trappings of gender so uneasily, and manage 
their desires so self-consciously, that they have much to teach us about the 
uneasiness and self-consciousness of gender performance in general. Elabo- 
rating several facets of performative discourse—the citationality of gender 
norms, gender melancholia, and narcissistic self-disclosure—invites a closer 
look at what lies behind the rhetorical curtain of Matthew’s and Raoul’s 
monologues. 

To claim that the performative operates in Nightwood and “Je Ne Parle 
Pas Frangais” is to concur with and supplement several recent accounts of 
the conspicuous theatricality of these texts. A recognition of the citational 
structure of identity, however, alters the relationship between the stage and 
society. Can we read Nightwood’s circus world of borrowed costumes and 
elaborate backdrops as a dramatization of the performative artifice of all 
social designation? As the uncontested leading act of the novel, Dr. 
O'Connor articulates most clearly the implication of performance both in 
life and in art when he tells Nora, “Stage-tricks have been taken from life, 
so finding yourself employing them you were confused with a sense of 
shame” (142). Matthew’s dramatic theory is put into practice through his 
cross-dressing and gender inversion. He frequently refers to himself in the 
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feminine, as “the girl God forgot” (73), the “bearded lady” (100), and, with 
uncanny prescience of current euphemism, “the Old Woman who lives in 
the closet” (138). When Nora comes to him for advice late at night she is 
surprised to find him lying in bed festooned in nightgown, blond wig, and 
rouge (79). The doctor’s drag performance has occasioned remarkable criti- 
cal confusion and disagreement. Despite the indication that Matthew was 
dressed to receive a lover—“he was extremely put out, having expected 
someone else” in Nora’s place—Matthew’s transvestism has been called an 
“isolated, obsessive performance” that confirms his pathological inability to 
“prevent his own psyche from splitting into two genders and two personali- 
ties” (Fuchs 130). For others, the disarray of feminine garments in Matthew’s 
bedroom suggests that femininity does not exist in the text except as mas- 
querade, a pose or facade one dons like a costume. At the same time, how- 
ever, Matthew is said to mistake this facade for the real thing: “Matthew 
regards cross-dressing . . . as a means to capturing and claiming true femi- 
ninity for himself.” Such naiveté means that drag undermines the doctor's 
authority as a speaker and finally “makes him a parodic figure”; once again, 
Barnes’s feminist text must defeat or supersede Matthew’s masculine voice 
(Harris 240, 245, 247). 

Perhaps more crucial than determining why Matthew dresses in drag is 
inquiring what his transgressive mimicry of “womanhood” performs on the 
textual stage. Does cross-dressing involve the imitation of an other gender 
whose prior and original status makes it available to be copied, or does drag 
cite gender norms that themselves are already citations? For Butler, drag 
performances can make visible the imitative structure of all gender, in that 
they dramatize the way “normal” gender performances must be reiterated 
continually to sustain the projection of a unified gender identity (Bodies That 
Matter 230-36.) The doctor can indeed be designated as a “parodic figure,” 
but Butler's terms permit us to render the object of parody more complex 
than either “true femininity” or the masculine authority that seeks to co-opt 
this femininity for its own ends. Matthew's adoption of the trappings of the 
feminine, whether in costume or conversation, reenacts the performative 
mechanism by which gender signifiers work to reiterate one’s “sex.” His fail- 
ure to pass as a woman creates a gap in the performative circle, between 
the sexed body and the gender that pretends automatically to express it; 
this gap subjects the binary apparatus of gender to a radical critique that 
Nightwood builds on throughout its discussions of homosexual desire. 

While the denaturalization of gender serves as a mode of critique for 
the novel, for Matthew himself it constitutes a loss of the stability of his place 
within the symbolic field of meaning. Nora’s discovery of his transvestism 
coincides with his calling himself “Dr. Matthew-Mighty-grain-of-salt-Dante- 
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O’Connor,” and several other name changes occur before his monologue 
comes to a close (80). The crisis in referentiality signaled by these shifts in 
name can also be linked to the frequent descriptions of Matthew as a kind 
of sad clown, as in his “raising his large melancholy eyes with the bright 
twinkle that often came into them” (32-33). Butler demonstrates how the 
cliché of the melancholy drag queen not only signifies a nostalgia for the 
fiction of stable gender identity and the sense of rootlessness that haunts 
any contestation of normative gender, but also allegorizes the foreclosure 
of possibilities necessary to the assumption of “normal” gender identity (Bod- 
ies That Matter 235). The “melancholy that had no beginning or end” (110) 
coloring Matthew’s transgression of gender norms thus constitutes a double 
narrative lament: a textual performance of regret both for a safety he can- 
not find in symbolic categories and for what is barred from desire in order 
to exist as a legitimate social subject.® 
The aura of theatricality so prevalent in Nightwood also dominates “Je 
Ne Parle Pas Frangais,” as Raoul’s dramatic monologue technique conjures 
various stage sets, a cast of characters, blocking, and a spoken script. While 
Matthew is a key player on the carnivalesque stage of Barnes’s text, Raoul’s 
first-person command of the dramatic presentation in Mansfield’s story 
makes him the show’s director as well as its star, so that the theatricality of 
the story appears to be more directly a product of his personal outlook. 
The greater degree of self-consciousness in Raoul’s theatricality prompts 
him overtly to construct his narratees as the “Ladies and Gentlemen” of an 
audience (83). He sees life as a theater “keeping you in the wings” until, 
just once, “you happen to have come on to the stage at exactly the moment 
you were expected” (84); he construes his childhood sexual coercion as a 
“performance . . . repeated once a week” (88). But it is in the representa- 
tions of his gender ambivalence and homosexuality that Raoul stages him- 
self most blatantly. The description he offers of his body sets the tone for an 
unconventional embodiment of gender norms: “I confess, without my 
clothes I am rather charming. Plump, almost like a girl, with smooth shoul- 
ders, and I wear a thin gold bracelet above my left elbow” (90). When Dick 
abandons him, Raoul identifies his hurt as feminine, explaining, “I felt asa 
woman must feel when a man takes out his watch and remembers an ap- 
pointment that cannot possibly concern her, except that its claim is the 
stronger” (94). For Raoul playing the role of woman is closely tied to recog- 
nizing or regarding himself as an object of others’ desire. The emotions 
stirred when he confides in Dick are relayed with a complicating self 
specularity: “It moved me so that real tears came into my eyes. I saw them 
glittering on my long silky lashes—so charming” (93). Similarly, on receiv- 
ing Dick’s letter he describes how he looked in his kimono and wet hair 
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and then tells us, “‘Portrait of Madame Butterfly,’ said I, ‘on hearing of the 
arrival of ce cher Pinkerton’” (95). The syntax of these comments assures us 
that the self-observations are not applied in retrospect but were made at 
the time the events occurred. Raoul even fakes or camps up his own French 
pronunciation of Dick’s name for us, recalling his response to Dick’s sing- 
ing as “‘Once more, Deeck, once more!’ I would plead, clasping my hands 
and making a pretty mouth at him” (91). Such multilayered playacting has 
complex effects on the story Raoul is telling. We as the audience are invited 
to assume that during his affair with Dick, Raoul was conscious of playing a 
role (as French “mistress” to the cavalier foreigner), but that in his mono- 
logue he is being himself. 

However, the discomfort many readers express about Raoul as actor sug- 
gests a murkier relationship between acting and being. For many this murki- 
ness is a flaw in Raoul’s perception that both distances him irreparably from 
“the complications of human destiny” and reduces him tragically to “the 
role he has become” (Burgan 137).!° In fact Raoul is explicit about his 
conflation of the role with the self when he asks, “How can one look the 
part and not be the part? Or be the part and not look it? Isn’t looking— 
being? Or being—looking? At any rate who is to say that it is not?” (96). We 
might read this epiphany as ironic proof that Raoul is trapped in a narcissis- 
tic rehearsal preventing him from perceiving his true self under all his role- 
playing. But a more interesting reading arises when we instead take it seri- 
ously as a thematic challenge, whereby the story troubles the polarity be- 
tween performing an artificial role and expressing a natural identity. The 
moment of insecurity that follows Raoul’s speculations above, in which he 
mocks his image in the mirror with the jibe “You—literary?” may indeed 
tempt us to dismiss the seriousness of the looking/being dilemma. But the 
impossibility of finally deciding who endorses the questions about identity— 
Raoul (as misguided pretense) or Mansfield herself (as challenge)—com- 
plicates any attempt to read straightforwardly. The narrator’s theatrical pos- 
ing could very well be a revealing rendition of normative being. At any rate 
who is to say that it is not? 

Like Matthew’s drag performance, Raoul’s gender ambiguity is under 
written by melancholia; from his first description of the café as “sad, sad” 
(83), a sense of unease and remorse haunts the narrative monologue. His 
insight that “you never do recover the same thing that you lose” and his 
impatience with “people who can’t let go of things” suggest a personal loss 
further underscored by his comment, “All the while I wrote that last page 
my other self has been chasing up and down out in the dark there... like a 
lost dog who thinks at last, at last, he hears the familiar step again” (87). 
The motif of searching and homelessness continues to echo throughout 
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Raoul’s repeated descriptions of himself as a “fox-terrier” in his dealings 
with Dick and Mouse. The scrutiny of his appearance and gestures, the 
ratiocinatory checks on his memories and language (“Yes, they are, to me,” 
“I feel sure of that”), the appeals for audience complicity: all are indica- 
tions of a narcissistic recoil of the conscience against the ego that occurs in 
response to loss. Rather than a unique pathology, this recoil is the neces- 
sary and normative process by which subjects disavow same-sex cathexes to 
assume a stable subjectivity. The ego is produced and maintained as a psy- 
chic space, or object of self-awareness, by continually turning back on itself 
the desire for the other.'! Raoul’s self-absorption thus acts out and literal- 
izes a psychic process common to all assertions of identity: the landscaping 
of internal consciousness by a self-critical conscience. More, Raoul’s pen- 
chant for self-disclosure dramatizes what Butler calls the “compensatory 
form of negative narcissism” that attempts obliquely to recover the lost other 
through language: “I refuse to speak to or of the other, but I speak volumi- 
nously about myself, leaving a refracted trail of what I did not say to or about 
the other” (Psychic Life 183). This description of melancholic speech recalls 
Raoul’s own image of the lost dog “chasing up and down” listening for the 
step of his beloved master. To inquire in more detail after the nature of the 
lost object spurring Raoul’s melancholic performance leads to multiple lev- 
els of suggestion in the story. Most apparently, he is bereft of Dick Harmon, 
whom he loved, and his vindictive abandonment of Mouse displaces that 
loss onto her as an object of a guilt and remorse that is manifest in the 
drama he constructs around bringing her flowers and wild berries (109). 
But the “pretty mouth” he makes for Dick recalls his “lovely little half-open 
mouth” as a child and so gestures to an earlier loss that occurred through 
his sexual manipulation by the African laundress. Raoul cites her attentions 
as the only memories—and the end—of his childhood: 


Besides, from that very first afternoon, my childhood was, to put it 
prettily, ‘kissed away.’ I became very languid, very caressing, and 
greedy beyond measure. And so quickened, so sharpened, I seemed 
to understand everybody and be able to do what I liked with every- 
body. I suppose I was in a state of more or less physical excitement, 
and that was what appealed to them. For all Parisians are more than 
half—oh, well, enough of that. (88) 


Raoul’s loss of his childhood and its loves—his ties to his parents, for in- 
stance—inaugurates his identity as a sexed subject. Desire, both his own 
and that of the other (the laundress is both sexual and racial other), is 
mapped out on his body to produce him as a gendered and sexualized sub- 
ject.!® Raoul’s illusion of agency in the above passage, his doing “what he 
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liked with everybody,” cannot finally be sustained, and his only defense 
against the loss that determines and sustains his performative self is to deny 
it, to “bury it under a laundry basket” (88). 

This mapping function of social discourse is developed to a much 
greater extent in Nightwood. While others have examined the narrative as 
nonmimetic or involving a mimesis of narrative process (that is, 
metafiction),'* I would like to suggest that Matthew’s monologues, like 
Raoul’s, operate as a mimesis of subjection: they imitate the process by which 
subjects are located in society—recognized, gendered, judged, given a 
name. On a broader scale Matthew’s speech performatively mimics the 
project of cultural landscaping that establishes inhabitable categories or lo- 
cations for these subjects. One way of conceiving of this field of social loca- 
tions that simultaneously house and produce their occupants is to align it 
with the Lacanian symbolic, the deep structure of linguistic categories by 
which we delineate and apprehend reality. Matthew’s speech reenacts the 
performative power of symbolic systems to imprint bodies and literally write 
them into a legible subject status. The best example of Matthew’s mimesis 
of subjection lies in his portrait of Nikka, the black circus performer whose 
entire body is tattooed because “he loved beauty and would have it about 
him” (17). Written on Nikka’s body is an iconography of Western racist and 
colonial discourses: quotations from British kings, aristocratic motifs, French 
aphorisms, trade ships, Shakespeare. Matthew’s detailed description of the 
tattoos traces how the desire of the other is etched painfully across the sur- 
face of the body, so that the subject produced by that desire comes literally 
to embody or signify the terms of its own production. When Nikka performs 
for the circus audience he re-cites all the symbolic designations of which his 
body is the nexus; he allows himself to be “read” and thereby reiterates his 
status as a legible subject. The portrait of this character thus renders visible 
both the performative apparatus of social identity and the compulsory, bar- 
baric nature of this performativity. 

Matthew’s narration sets up a series of images to convey the relation- 
ship between the individual and the cartographic activity that delimits fields 
of social viability and unviability. His aphorism “Man has no foothold that is 
not also a bargain” (32) comments on the sacrifice or loss involved in tak- 
ing one’s place within the social landscape. (I take the word bargain here to 
mean a transaction or exchange rather than a good deal.) Robin is de- 
scribed with the related epigram “those who cannot conceive a bargain can- 
not be saved or damned” (46), suggesting that her refusal to relinquish any- 
thing places her in an unviable position at odds with standards of symbolic 
Judgment. Evoked with several variations in Nightwood, the link between 
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“foothold” and “bargain” is also echoed in Butler’s account of the crisis in 
identity that results from gender transgression: 


The body which fails to submit to the law or occupies that law in a 
mode contrary to its dictate, thus loses its sure footing—its cultural 
gravity—in the symbolic and reappears in its imaginary tenuous- 
ness, its fictional directions. (Bodies That Matter 139) 


Such a description proves germane not only for most of Nightwood’s charac- 
ters—circus performers, amputees, transvestites, false aristocrats—but also 
for the rhetorical tropes mobilized to theorize the “invert.”!* Matthew's 
metaphorical choices of the doll, the fairy-tale prince, the dummy, and the 
lost girl to describe the homosexual reflect the sense of drift or unreality 
haunting those whose symbolic “foothold” is eroded—their lack of access 
to the present and to language, their homelessness, their inability to inter- 
act with other subjects. But the ordinary bargaining process is no more com- 
forting, as the lost object leaves its melancholic trace on all social subjects. 
After Robin leaves her, Nora finds that “in the heart of the lover will be 
traced, as an indelible shadow, that which he loves” (56). The pattern traced 
on Nora by loss can be seen as a single unit that, together with the encryp- 
tions of other subjects, forms the larger pattern of the cultural symbolic. 
Thus, just as “in man’s body are found evidences of lost needs,” the paupers 
and outcasts of a city become the “rudiment of a life that has developed,” so 
that the cityscape is a macrocosm of the individual melancholic subject (52). 
And finally, Matthew’s extensive cartography of the “night” allegorizes the 
melancholic process by which the map of the “day” is drawn: collective 
knowledge, history, cultural memory become the performative accrual of 
stitched patterns covering over the dead and the disavowed. 

The cartographies sketched in Raoul’s and Matthew’s speeches make 
visible the operation of discursive power on the individual and society. Both 
narratives challenge the division between acting and being, performance 
and representation, demonstrating how subjects and their culture are in- 
scribed and maintained through loss. This mimesis of subjection is itself a 
resistance to symbolic domination in that it articulates a performative pro- 
cedure ordinarily hidden under myths of universality, nature, origin. But 
the cultural landscape in which Raoul and Matthew find (or lose) them- 
selves is ultimately one characterized by exile, a setting of alienation, inhos- 
pitality, and disempowerment. The ubiquitous authority of the symbolic to 
outlaw and proscribe certain kinds of subjectivity, certain bodies and their 
desires, leaves very few safe houses for the characters of Nightwood and “Je 
Ne Parle Pas Francais.” The experience of exile in Barnes’s text has been 
related to a “crisis symptomatic of modernism,” a pervasive sense of uncer 
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tainty regarding grounds for identity and categorization (Kennedy 222-23). 
The exile motif is seen as a link among modernist women writers in particu- 
lar, for whom the barred or problematic access to a narrative voice is an- 
other source of alienation. Both Mansfield and Barnes seem to suggest “that 
one is cut adrift in a mechanistic city, living a life without coherence” (Tyler- 
Bennett 50); one thinks of Raoul’s statement, “Away we jolted and rattled 
like three little dice that life had decided to have a fling with” (100).!® The 
sense of exile inheres in the inaugural loss behind subjectivity whereby one 
is cut off from access to the loved one and is therefore cast from one’s home 
(Raoul as the lost dog), but is aggravated because that loss can never be 
seamlessly covered over and continually returns to trouble one’s new 
sociolinguistic place. This aggravation is described by Luce Irigaray as der- 
eliction, a state of aphasia or radical alienation from the common house of 
language erected on the site of loss.'° What kind of resistance or agency is 
available to those trapped in a state of dereliction in the symbolic order? 
Do the performative narratives of Raoul and Matthew incorporate ways of 
challenging the authority of symbolic designation even while they delineate 
its ecumenical scope? These questions direct the remainder of this essay 
toward three performative maneuvers in Matthew’s and Raoul’s speech by 
which the normative practices of social discourse are disrupted or disturbed: 
co-opting the label of liar or impostor, constructing an alternative symbolic 
map, and asserting the physical body through the linguistic gesture. 

It is no radical criticism to call Matthew and Raoul liars: Raoul lies to 
Mouse when he says he will return to help her and to us when he tells us he 
doesn’t regret the first lie; Matthew’s tales of men in mirrored velvet boxes 
and horses “who knew too much” can hardly be understood as literal truths. 
Furthermore, their statements are often significant only in the degree to 
which they are untrue: Raoul’s claim to have imagined “only vaguely” what 
Dick’s fiancée would be like is immediately contradicted by his very detailed 
and specific conjecture of her (95). What qualities of the enunciative posi- 
tion of the liar might make it conducive to a performative unsettling of 
norms? Matthew’s own comments on lying highlight the liar’s paradoxical 
relationship to the symbolic. On the one hand, he declares that the de- 
mands of people like Felix and Nora who seek words for their misery make 
him the liar he is, so that his symbolic interactions with other subjects com- 
pel and condone his lies (135). On the other hand, he claims that “the 
Irish are impatient for eternity; they lie to hurry it up, and they maintain 
their balance by the dexterity of God, God and the Father” (33). This sug- 
gests that the lie operates in rebellion or Opposition to symbolic order and 
must be balanced with reference to what Lacan specifically calls the Law of 
the Father. The liar speaks without the sanction of social authority and so 
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exists on the border of legitimacy: Raoul stresses frequently how nothing 
he owns is paid for, and Matthew practices gynecology without a license. 
But their tenuous position itself grants a kind of performative license to 
these characters, in that it erodes the criteria by which one distinguishes 
between the impostor and the true authority. Our uncertainty as to whether 
Raoul is as serious or successful a writer as he claims surely places him in 
good stead to challenge the difference between “looking” and “being” the 
part. If the social power of the speaker traditionally determines the felicity 
or efficacy of the performative speech act (Butler, Excitable Speech 146), then 
Matthew and Raoul as liars usurp the enunciative seat in order to prove 
that in fact the speech act performs the authority. Matthew describes the liar’s 
agency as an ability to redistribute discursive power: calling someone pretty 
when he is truly ugly means that “by our lie we have made that very party 
powerful, such is the power of the charlatan, the great strong!” (31). To 
invert symbolic categories (pretty for ugly) is to exert ironic or negative con- 
trol over language in the face of its refusal to represent transparently, since 
directing words to misrepresent is still directing them to do something. The 
repeated use of obviously false statements challenges the authority of those 
we generally take to be true by showing how all statements come to consti- 
tute, rather than merely describe, social reality. Lying thus becomes the der- 
elict subject’s access to signification, an access which, in its recognition of 
the volatility of meaning and the reversibility of categories, is paradoxically 
more honest than discourse founded on the authority of “nature” or “truth.” 
Playing the role of the liar or impostor also implicates Matthew and 
Raoul in a process of inversion that upsets the system of binaries buttress- 
ing the symbolic order. When Nora comes upon the doctor in drag she re- 
alizes that “children know something they can’t tell; they like Red Riding 
Hood and the wolf in bed!” (79). Costumed as the fairy tale’s impostor, the 
wolf disguised in the grandmother’s bed, Matthew collapses the distinction 
between heroine and villain in a way that for Nora invokes an archaic de- 
sire. Here, the “third sex” becomes a disruptive third term in the traditional 
binary of innocence-corruption, female-male, good-evil. Marjorie Garber 
argues that the third term is nota term or category at all but a performative 
mode aimed against fictions of unity: “The ‘third’ is a mode of articulation, a 
way of describing a space of possibility. Three puts in question the idea of 
one: of identity, self-sufficiency, self-knowledge” (11). The third term’s cru- 
cial role in the performative project of “Je Ne Parle Pas Frangais” is mani- 
fest in the blurring of the distinctions between its key piayers.'’ Raoul’s femi- 
ninity is balanced by Mouse’s boyishness, and the image of the butterfly 
applies equally well to both: where Raoul is the “portrait of Madame Butter 
fly,” Mouse is like “a tiny creature, half butterfly, half woman, bowing to you 
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with her hands in her sleeves” (100). Both Raoul and Dick are “young, seri- 
ous writer[s] . . . making a special study” of each other’s literature (92); 
both are dominated psychologically by the female figures of their childhood. 
The languages spoken in the-story, along with the national identities that 
establish difference, are similarly confused, for Dick and Raoul are equally 
bilingual, Dick flatly denies that Mouse cannot speak French, and Raoul’s 
final retelling pretends to be en français but is not. Raoul’s monologue thus 
establishes normative positions of foreigner, lover, artist, homosexual, 
abandonée, and wife, precisely in order to throw them off balance by allow- 
ing the characters to circulate among them. Who has entitlement to each 
position and who is the impostor is at once the story’s central thematic con- 
cern and what is rendered undecidable by Raoul’s performative telling. 
When Felix in Nightwood begins to suspect the doctor’s tales, he sur 
mises that “undoubtedly the doctor was a liar, but a valuable liar. His fabri- 
cations seemed to be the framework of a forgotten but imposing plan; some 
condition of life of which he was the sole surviving retainer” (30). The state- 
ment implies something more than that the doctor uncovers the mapping 
process of regulatory discourse, as we have already examined; Felix’s obser- 
vation alludes to the way Matthew’s fabulous lies effect a sedimentation of 
meaning which for the listener or reader builds slowly into an intrareferen- 
tial mythological system. His imaginative history wherein Catherine the 
Great enjoys the leeches he uses to bleed her fabulates an alternative ac- 
count of time (163). Mapping the pissoirs of Paris by region defamiliarizes 
the cityscape enough to produce a new spatial topography (92). Matthew 
invents his fables in excess of their specific dialogic contexts by framing 
them as aphorisms and epigrams—trhetorical devices associated with uni- 
versality and consensus.!® Thus, the doctor seems to be the mouthpiece or 
prophet fora parallel reality; through this dissimulation, his stories become 
a rival to the “true” symbolic and cultural order. If there is an Oedipus ora 
Philomel somewhere in our symbolic memory, why shouldn’t there be a 
girl “built like a medieval abuse” wheeling herself on a board through the 
mountains (26), or a paralyzed man in a mirrored box gazing at his differ- 
ence (146)? If there is a day dependent on the order of difference between 
self and other, why not a night without subject-object distinction, where 
people’s “very lack of identity makes them ourselves” (88)? Matthew articu- 
lates a performative challenge to the notion of the symbolic as a precultural 
or universal apparatus because his equally comprehensive and viable ver- 
sion is local, personal, and grounded in his own and his loved ones’ experi- 
ence. Can we claim that Raoul’s monologue incarnates a comparable 
significatory terrain for “Je Ne Parle Pas Français”? His dream of becoming 
the ambassador of the “submerged world” in literary circles surely betrays 
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Raoul’s longing for a symbolization of his derelict “night” life, for a liar’s 
license as powerful as Matthew’s with which to conjure what “could never 
possibly see the light of literary day” (93). On the other hand, his preoccu- 
pation with literary circles and “stagger[ing] the critics” (89) indicates 
Raoul’s greater trepidation about losing his already tenuous foothold in the 
symbolic fabric. When seen in light of their author’s precarious liminality, 
the titles of his literary efforts become much more than sardonic hints at 
his “third-rateness.” False Coins and Wrong Doors are poignant encryptions of 
his impostor guilt and the threat of losing social currency, losing his way; 
Left Umbrellas evokes the orphan grief underwriting this state of dereliction. 
If to speak on the border of the unspeakable is to risk redrawing that bor 
der and being cast out into the unspeakable (Butler, Excitable Speech 139), 
then Raoul’s narrative is eminently shaped by the specter of that risk. There- 
fore, while both texts effect an overturning of symbolic oppositions, only 
Nightwood also achieves a temporary imaginative displacement of the sym- 
bolic system as a whole.” 
Matthew’s personal map of discursive categories also resists the domi- 
nant version through a steadfast insistence on the presence of the body. 
This presence disrupts the dualistic rift between mind and body, asserting 
the body’s performance in language and the weakness of words that attempt 
to transcend their ties to things. “There is no pure sorrow,” declares the 
doctor, “Why? It is bedfellow to lungs, lights, bones, guts and gall!” (22). 
The physical body balances the generalizing force of the maxim in 
Matthew’s monologue to stress the specificity of knowledge, pain, and de- 
sire. Butler would suggest that the body figures importantly in the text pre- 
cisely because of its performative language, since for her “the ‘force’ of the 
performative is never fully separable from bodily force,” although this ap- 
plies to writing differently from speech (Excitable Speech 141).*° This physi- 
cality of signification comes to the fore when Matthew, in desperation, 
kneels in a church and exposes himself (takes out his “Tiny O’Toole”) be- 
fore God. Begging to know what is “permanent” in him—his thinking mind 
or his desiring body—he is momentarily set adrift from himself: “Suddenly 
I realized that it was the first time in my life my tears were strange to me 
because they just went straight forward out of my eyes” (132). His conspicu- 
ously theatrical account of the cathedral setting, of the votive lighting, and 
of his own pantomimic actions identifies this scene as a performative re- 
prise of the dilemma of the bargain discussed earlier. On the one hand, “to 
think is to be sick” (158): discursive power acts at the expense of bodily 
desire and so robs it of its objects, brutalizes it into silence and remorse. On 
the other hand, “to be innocent . . . would be to be utterly unknown, par- 
ticularly to oneself” (138): there is no knowledge possible without self-con- 
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sciousness and separation, no holistic or unalienated experience of self in 
the symbolic order. The Tiny O'Toole incident simultaneously acts out the 
circular logic of renunciation and recitation on which signification relies 
and resists that logic by allowing the renounced body to erupt into and 
supplement Matthew’s performative discourse. 

In Mansfield’s story, Raoul manifests a similar preoccupation with the 
body, particularly his own body. Besides the physical self-portrait he draws 
for us and his detailed tabulations of costume, pose, and gesture, the mo- 
ment he relates as most profound centers on a revelation or geste that he 
experiences in the café. He catches sight of the “stupid, stale little phrase” 
someone has scrawled across a writing-pad at the next table—‘“je ne parle 
pas francais,” the phrase identified with Mouse in all her vulnerability: 


There! It had come—the moment—the geste! And although I was 
so ready, it caught me, it tumbled me over; I was simply over- 
whelmed. And the physical feeling was so curious, so particular. It 
was as if all of me, except my head and arms, all of me that was un- 
der the table, had simply dissolved, melted, turned into water. Just 
my head remained and two sticks of arms pressing on to the table. 
But, ah! the agony of that moment! How can I describe it? I didn’t 
think of anything. I didn’t even cry out to myself. Just for one mo- 
ment I was not. I was Agony, Agony, Agony. (86) 


While this moment appears nonperformative, in that Raoul loses conscious- 
ness of himself as a role and feels his being as authentic and instantaneous, 
in fact the experience is prompted by a written phrase, and its significance 
for him lies precisely in his not having “a phrase to meet it with.” The words 
‘je ne parle pas francais” enact or re-member a bodily longing that Raoul . 
accounts for as aphasic or nonsignificatory rather than a performative act- 
ing out on his body by language. The moment of anguished suspension or 
dissolution he describes is a somatic-linguistic gesture that dramatizes and 
supplements the phrase he sees on the page. “I do not speak your language”: 
the starkest expression of the rift between self and other confronts Raoul at 
once with the loss on which his access to language is founded and the im- 
possibility of ever recovering that loss through language. That language is 
never organically expressive of self, that one is irrevocably alienated from 
one’s identity and so from others, conditions a melancholy from which 
Raoul yearns, hopelessly, to be free. The gesture is thus a performative plaint 
against the burden of subjection, elaborated despite his compensatory 
“blowing off” and his disdain for regret by the image of his “other self chas- 
ing up and down in the dark there” (87). Raoul’s body acts as a cipher of 
libidinal desire that insures against the total obliteration of that desire from 
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a symbolic that strains to sublimate and transcend it. In this sense, the ges- 
ture encodes a bodily resistance to discursive claims even as it cries out vainly 
and melancholically against them. 

The geste whereby language invokes the body plays a vital part in 
Matthew’s performative mythology as well. Expanding on its operation in 
Mansfield’s story, we can describe the gesture in Nightwood as a hybrid 
performative impulse conflating the linguistic and the material, a sign of 
the interaction between the body and its discourse. The idea of gesture ar- 
ticulates the possibility of touch in language, implying that bodies reach 
out to each other and transgress each other’s boundaries through the 
performative utterances of speech. Thus Nora’s roundabout search for 
Robin in the streets involves an awareness of the way gestures are transferred 
from one body to another and become part of the habitus of each: 


Trying to discover not Robin any longer, but traces of Robin, influ- 
ences in her life (and those which were yet to be betrayed), Nora 
watched every moving figure for some gesture that might turn up in 
the movements made by Robin; avoiding the quarter where she 
knew her to be, where by her own movements the waiters, the 
people on the terraces, might know that she had a part in Robin’s 
life. (61) 


Matthew later echoes this formulation in his warning, “don’t learn anything 
because it’s always learned of another person’s body” (147). While the body 
is forcibly imprinted and brought into being by loss and by the designa- 
tions of social authority, it is also continually shaped by the gestures of oth- 
ers toward and upon it. The impact of one body on another by way of the 
gesture means that we are not only dictated from above, as it were, but are 
also subject to perpetual lateral modification; the gesture thus reveals our 
vulnerability to others but also encodes a space of agency and resistance. 
Figured in Nightwood as “alchemy,” the performance of the linguistic-somatic 
gesture at once offers access to what is barred from normative communica- 
tion and supplements a verbal lexicon drained of affective power under 
melancholia. The doctor claims that “there is more in sickness than the 
name of that sickness” (120) and that we doubt everything “because we have 
a word for it, and not its alchemy” (83); at the same time, his words do seem 
to apprehend or achieve the alchemy needed to ameliorate another's pain. 
Nora’s reference to the “grave dilemma of his alchemy” that makes his cross- 
dressing appropriate (80) signals how Matthew’s gender ambivalence gives 
him access to a physical sympathy on which his therapeutic technique de- 
pends, When he cries, “It’s my mother without argument I want!” in re- 
sponse to the dream Nora relates about her mother (149), his sympathy 
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becomes a gesture that, in the face of the impossibility of knowing the loss 
of another, nonetheless aligns him with Nora and constructs a performative 
bridge between her desire and his. This sympathetic bridge then allows him 
to take her on a journey through the night that will eventually lead her to 
the words for her bereavement.”! 

A form of gesture deployed far more frequently in “Je Ne Parle Pas 
Français” than in Nightwood is the phatic statement. Roman Jakobson de- 
fines the phatic as a “contact function” in language, “serving primarily to 
establish, to prolong, or to discontinue communication” between speaker 
and interlocutor (355). Phatic statements are primitive, elementary speci- 
mens of discourse, used by talking birds and babies, but they are also 
metalingual, insofar as they address the code of address (for example, “What 
do you mean by that?”) (356). To call the phatic a gestural form is to notice 
its attempt in the text to make contact with the narratee through a tempo- 
ral and spatial collapse of the distance between speaker and spoken. In other 
words, the phatic is explicit about the circularity between who is being per- 
formed through an utterance and who is doing the performing. Raoul’s 
speech performs and reiterates him as a (textual, narrative) subject who is 
cast as prior to or independent of his speech; however, in the phatic inter 
jection he sidesteps this illusion of priority to actualize the presence of his 
body within his speech. When he sums up a list of examples with “You know 
the things” (90), the statement is a performative gesture that brings together 
himself and his narratee; Gerald Prince’s description of the phatic refers to 
itas a “psycho-physiological connection” (71). The phatic gestures through- 
out Raoul’s monologue create an atmosphere of appeal wherein his remorse 
and desire at once reach out to us and concretize us as presence in his nar- 
rative. Besides his many deictic comments constructing a context of “I” and 
“you” for his utterances, the phatic function is extended in more subtle ways: 
his overrepetition of the label “little fox-terrier” for himself, for one, be- 
comes a gesture whereby we are encouraged to apply the term as a nick- 
name or endearment to our hero rather than as a disparagement. 

The phatic gesture raises interesting questions about the role of the 
reader in a performative text. As manifest in my discussion of the tendency 
toward critical condemnation of Matthew and Raoul, the way the perfor- 
mance is read determines at least in part what is actually performed. Cer- 
tainly these texts call for a reevaluation of the pact between reader and au- 
thor: a cooperative, rational progression toward shared objectives, taken on 
premise in ironic readings of Raoul and Matthew, must be supplanted here 
by conflictive, shifting and highly ambiguous interactions.22 Whether Raoul’s 
gestures draw us into identification with him or leaye us feeling too de- 
fended against to participate is less germane to my project here than the 
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way in which those gestures betray distress at the symbolic gulf between self 
and other and brave the attempt to bridge that gulf by performative con- 
tact. If to mobilize discursive norms so that they invoke the body differently 
and trouble the distances between categories (self-other, gay-straight, male- 
female) is to resist the totalizing forces of the symbolic, then Raoul’s appeal 
is successful to some degree no matter what his readers’ ultimate position 
in relation to him. 

Reading the monologues of Matthew and Raoul as instances of perfor- 
mative language ascribes to Nightwood and “Je Ne Parle Pas Français” a more 
radical challenge of identity categories than does regarding those speeches 
as ironic reflections of diseased minds. The role-playing of each of these 
characters dramatizes his own melancholic inscription into the symbolic 
landscape; this dramatization in turn illuminates the citational apparatus of 
all identity constructions and their foundation on the disavowal of certain 
kinds of desire. The mimesis of subjection whereby the narratives trace the 
symbolic boundaries dividing sanctioned and unsanctioned, central and 
marginal, day and night also serves to construe those boundaries as rela- 
tional, unstable, and vulnerable to the possibility of imaginative redrawing. 
Inasmuch as they blur the distinction between license and lie and discover 
discourses that acknowledge the body and its desire, Raoul Duquette and 
Matthew O’Connor dramatize the potential for resistance and change. If 
these narrators are, as Raoul fears, “little paid guide[s] to the night plea- 
sures of Paris” (95), the performative rendition of self and society through 
which their tours are conducted finally guides us to much more than we 
bargained for. 


NOTES 


! Lawrence Schehr maintains that after deconstructing the sign/referent 
relationship throughout the novel, Barnes “gives up” on language in the last 
chapter; with Robin as her alter ego at the text’s close, “Djuna Barnes barks, 
laughs, cries and then becomes silent as well” (47). Karen Kaivola, despite a 
heavier stress on the social aspects of Nightwood, also perceives in Barnes's lyri- 
cism a longing “to escape from the materiality of history” (67). 

2 Meryl Altman, for instance, reads Matthew as a spokesman for the pseudo- 
scientific ideology that taxonomizes society along racial and sexual lines, pro- 
ducing categories such as the Jew, the American, the invert. Altman draws a com- 
parison between the doctor’s theft of Robin’s hundred-franc note while “heal- 
ing” her and the self-serving bent of sociobiological discourses in the service 
of phallocratic institutions (166-67). Deborah S. Wilson more pointedly inter 
prets Matthew as a parodic Freud, a doctor of discourse whose own prolix specu- 
lation censors the assertions of his female interviewees (64). Wilson echoes Jane 
Marcus in reading Matthew as a parody of the father of psychoanalysis, although 
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Marcus’s formulation (228) ascribes more carnivalesque humor and less satiri- 
cal criticism to Barnes’s portrait of Freud than Wilson’s does. 

3 My examination of this story occurs amid a very different critical context 
from a study of Nightwood: while interest in Mansfield seems to be catching up 
with Barnes criticism, “Je Ne Parle Pas Français” is treated as radically anoma- 
lous and therefore marginal to Mansfield’s corpus. Aside from the few studies 
discussed here, most readers confine themselves to passing mention of Mans- 
field’s own comments regarding the story, including her labeling of it as a “cry 
against corruption”: “Not a protest—a cry, and I mean corruption in the widest 
sense of the word, of course” (Letters 149). 

‘For Pamela Dunbar any (qualified) redemption of Raoul’s character re- 
sides “disconcertingly” and “teasingly” (83) in the suspicion that he is not as 
corrupt or dangerous as he imagines. Led to doubt the veracity of Raoul’s ver- 
sion of events, the reader must admit the possibility that “his deception of Mouse 
occupied a far larger place in his own unconfident mind than it did in the un- 
disclosed thoughts and preoccupations of Mouse herself.” 

5 Worse, reading Raoul’s self-reflexiveness as the resonance of illness in the 
body prompts Burgan to interpret his character as a measure of Mansfield’s ha- 
tred and prejudice: 


” 


The story itself reveals her personal animus in two of its major features: 
the setup of the vulnerable young woman as a blameless victim of male 
carelessness, and the relentless homophobia—a displacement of her anger 
at the treacherousness of the straight male—loaded against Raoul 
Duquette. (133) 


Focusing on Mansfield’s biographical details and regarding her work as a symp- 
tomography of her life require Burgan to take on premise Raoul’s utter moral 
corruption, 

ê See Butler’s Bodies That Matter (29-32) for a discussion of the indissolu- 
bility of materiality and signification: the body is at once an effect of the sign 
and the constitutive condition for signification. 

i 7 Julia Kristeva’s investigation of the sources and mechanisms of melancholia 
is an extensive reworking of Freud that coalesces around the role of the (lost) 
maternal object. See in particular the opening chapters of her Black Sun. 

8 For instance, while Jane Marcus’s application of the Bakhtinian model of 
carnival to Nightwood allows her to stress the political resistance inherent in the 
novel's inversion of high and low culture, it also prompts her to argue that the 
characters’ staged quality alienates the text from social reality. Marcus claims 
that the Bakhtinian inversion in Nightwood is “stylized and ritualized in the 
performative mode” similar to the style of a circus performance. As a “melo- 
drama of beset ‘perverts,’” the text guides its marginalized characters to cen- 
ter stage through an antirealistic “choreography” that seems to estrange the 
narrative from its readers’ social reality (231-32). The paradox that both informs 
and complicates Marcus’s inquiry is summarized by her statement that “Nightwood 
is an ahistorical novel anticipating the Holocaust” (231). How can a text be at 
once politically engaged with its time—politically subversive, even—and so ar 
tistically hermetic as to shut out its readers? Does Bakhtin’s notion of the 
carnivalesque truly extend to texts in which “the reader is never allowed to play 
a participatory role but is eternally cast as ‘audience’ at the circus or cabaret” 
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(246)? To dub Barnes “the female Rabelais” (249) would seem to require a more 
nuanced examination of the dialogic relationship between the performative 
narrative and its readers than Marcus undertakes (and more than I will have 
space to attempt here). 

9 Victoria Smith calls Nightwood a melancholic text, an “anatomy of loss” 
(196) commemorating both unmournable love (insofar as Robin is the lost object 
that Felix and Nora cannot properly grieve) and the representations of marginal 
histories and identities that are barred from “the official purview of history” 
(197). My intent in focusing on Matthew’s melancholia rather than on the specific 
losses of Felix (marginal because Jewish) or Nora (marginal because lesbian) 
will be to demonstrate how this narrator’s performative language proves the mel- 
ancholic construction of all social categories, all histories, not only the 
marginalized ones. 

10 Mary Burgan’s discussion of the story as symptomatic of disease posits 
Raoul as a metaphor for the way that “even the most self-searching patient can 
become his illness, and only that” (137). 

1l Butler expands on Freud’s account of melancholia as a turning back of 
desire upon the ego by arguing for a circular logic in which the ego is created 
at the very moment of this turning back (Psychic Life 168). 

12 The melancholic imprinting or inscription of sexual identity portrayed 
here behaves as a metaphor in the text for a more general production of so- 
cial difference. The discourse juxtaposing “Frenchness” and “Englishness” that 
runs throughout Raoul’s monologue raises questions about the declarative sta- 
tus of such signifiers: how, for instance, can Dick write a letter in French “that 
was a shade too French” (95)? What makes Raoul a “true Parisian” but the imag- 
ined reproach from the photograph of Dick’s mother, which says “Out of my 
sight, you little perfumed fox-terrier of a Frenchman” (94)? Raoul is French only 
inasmuch as he is not English and is judged by (imagined) others to be foreign, 
different, separate from Dick. Not only are the labels strictly relative, negatively 
defined, and shown to require constant revision and reiteration, but also Raoul’s 
overapplication of such adjectives exhausts them until they fail to represent trans- 
parently. The proliferation of signifiers borrowed or misapplied, from Raoul’s 
English overcoat and writing table to Dick’s “too-French” French, lays bare the 
performative discourse that inscribes a symbolic cartography of national differ- 
ence which it then designates as original and prior to any of its representations. 

13 See Donna Gerstenberger for an account of the novel as a text whose 
“narrative locus resides solely in the process of its telling” (135). I call this 
metafiction after Linda Hutcheon’s definition, in which the text constitutes its 
own first critical commentary and relies on “process mimesis rather than prod- 
uct mimesis” (5-6). 

14 Smith discusses in detail the “general tropological sensibility” established 
in Nightwood, seeing in it the “rhetorical and psychic indirection” necessary to 
Barnes’s project of speaking about unspeakable (traumatic) loss (195). 

15 Interestingly, Deborah Tyler-Bennett’s note linking Mansfield’s Parisian 
stories to Barnes’s fiction in their thematization of exile (54n4) is the only critical 
comment I was able to find that directly compares these two authors, despite 
the many similarities in their biographical details and narrative approach. — 

16 See Margaret Whitford for a detailed discussion of the term dereliction in 
Irigaray (77-80). For Irigaray the primary object of loss is the mother figure, 
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so dereliction involves both the incomplete decathexis from the mother and the 
inadequate symbolization available for female desire. 

17 See Pamela Dunbar for a description of Raoul as alter ego to both Dick 
and Mouse (80-82). Dunbar argues, however, that the overlap of identities is 
proof of “the falseness of the narrator’s wholly ‘experiential’ conception of the 
self.” 1 

18 Meryl Altman worries about the “epigrammatic force” of the doctor’s state- 
ments concerning “THE Jew, THE Irishman, THE invert, etc,” an essentializing 
or universalizing bent that garners authority by eliding individual difference 
(162). I would argue, however, that the fact that Matthew’s epigrams are often 
abstruse to the point of nonsense suggests an ironic deployment of their puta- 
tive totalizing power. 

19 Jacques Derrida describes these two performative practices as necessary 
components of deconstruction: “it must, by means of a double gesture, a double 
writing, a double science, practice an overturning of the classical opposition/hi- 
erarchy and a general displacement of the system” (108). 

2 Butler contrasts J. L. Austin’s work on the speech act with that of Derrida, 
who claims that the rules for writing (absence, context, iterability) are gener- 
alizable to all orders of communication or utterance (92). For Butler, speech 
uses the body as a “rhetorical instrument of persuasion” in such a way that “the 
oblique relation of the body to speech is itself performed in the utterance” (Ex- 
citable Speech 152). Whether Derrida would argue that writing effects every bit 
as much a dissimulation of the body in relation to its text as speaking is worth 
investigating further, but is beyond my scope here. 

*I Judith Lee notices that Nora discovers the power of speech over the course 
of the novel, so that her final meeting with the doctor is more of a dialogue 
than their previous exchanges in which he spoke and she listened (217). While 
Lee interprets Nora’s articulation as triumphing over or supplanting Matthew’s, 
I prefer to read it as evidence that his “alchemy” has touched her in a positive 
way. 

?? See Mary Louise Pratt for further discussion of the norms of sincerity and 
cooperation in literary analysis. Pratt questions the present speech-act view of 
reader-author interaction: “One must be able to talk about reader/text/author 
relations that are coercive, subversive, conflictive, submissive, as well as coop- 
erative, and about relations that are some or all of these simultaneously or at 
different points in a text” (70). 


My thanks go to Melba Cuddy-Keane and Linda Hutcheon for their insightful 
and incisive readings of earlier drafts of this essay. 
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Lolita’s Loose Ends: Nabokov and 
the Boundless Novel 


JAMES TWEEDIE 


Kk reviews of Lolita (1958), from both admirers and detractors, con- 
cocted the perfect mixture for an American best-seller: with praise for 
the novel’s writerly achievement and comedy mixed with condemnation of 
its “highbrow pornography” (Boyd 364), the popular groundswell that 
greeted “Hurricane Lolita” was almost inevitable. The novel and subsequent 
Stanley Kubrick film, with their pedophile narrator and his nymphet prey, 
soon entered the national mythology. And as the more recent film adapta- 
tion demonstrates, this story possesses a seemingly inexhaustible power to 
incite controversy. Because of this immediate and continual controversy, few 
readers have encountered the novel without some preconceptions about its 
salacious content. Merely cracking such a scandalous book cedes immense 
liberties to the author who then spirits us into a world where the principal 
character violates fundamental taboos, criminal laws, and social mores with 
more evident glee than disgust. Even the earliest, naive readers found ad- 
monitions enough in the “foreword” by fictional psychologist “John Ray, Jr. 
Ph.D.,” who amply enumerates his disgust for the author of the “Confes- 
sion” to follow: “No doubt, he is horrible,” Ray writes, 


he is abject, he is a shining example of moral leprosy. . . . A desper 
ate honesty that throbs through his confession does not absolve 
him from sins of diabolical cunning. He is abnormal. He is nota 
gentleman. (5) 


Those inclined to skip prefatory remarks discover within three short para- 
graphs that the narrator’s obsession is a diminutive (“four feet ten”), school- 
aged “girl-child” and Humbert himself, a “murderer.” The reader, like 
Humbert on his cross-country tour and like Nabokoy in creating such a fic 
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tion, enters a world where the most egregious offenses have already been 
conceded and “everything [is] allowed” (268). 

In this environment marked by severe initial crimes and admissions, 
Humbert’s less severe transgressions, his everyday incivilities, become more 
humorous than damning as he comments devilishly on the superficial faults 
of people around him, fiddles with ridiculously “wrong” verbs, and dismisses 
one pompous and overzealous dentist with these words: 


“On second thoughts, I shall have it all done by Dr. Molnar. His 
price is higher, but he is of course a much better dentist than you.” 
I do not know if any of my readers will ever have a chance to say 
that. It is a delicious dream feeling. (291) 


Humbert couples this disregard for taboos and the niceties of social inter- 
action with an abuse of poetic license, the excesses of prose that become a 
badge of his outlaw status: “You can always count on a murderer for a fancy 
prose style” (9), he writes. He defends these literary transgressions with the 
same excuses—his psychological instability, Lolita’s irresistibility, and the 
relativity of tastes and mores—that he hopes will mitigate his crimes. With 
Lolita he feels “lost in an artist’s dream” as he attempts to “fix” her unadul- 
terated form in words and, while touring the American landscape, to evoke 
the “delicate beauty ever present in the margin” (152). The author’s con- 
cluding remarks, “On a Book Entitled Lolita,” affixed to every edition but 
the first, identifies the novel as a purely artistic enterprise designed to pro- 
duce a state of “aesthetic bliss” (314). In response to an American critic 
who characterized it as the product of a “love affair with the romantic novel,” 
Nabokov writes that “the substitution of ‘English language’ for ‘romantic 
novel’ would make this elegant formula more correct” (316). Like Pale Fire 
(1962), Lolita begins with an immoderate conceit that allows its author and 
reader to explore the extravagant, pleasurable, and disturbing fringes of 
the language, 

But as Kauffman points out, Nabokov’s commentary on Lolita has be- 
come as essential to the fiction as John Ray’s more explicitly fictional fore- 
word (131). Ray introduces the novel with promises of a “moral apotheosis” 
(5), and “an impersonation of Vladimir Nabokov” (311) polishes it off with 
an equally monologic elevation of art over morality. Cloaked in the language 
of psychological analysis and moral panic, Ray’s foreword pontificates about 
the peculiar pathology that motivates Humbert Humbert. It anticipates a 
reaction against Humbert’s most extreme misdeeds, relegating them to the 
realm of the pathological, and emphasizing the usefulness of his case for 
educators hoping to raise “a better generation in a safer world” (6). And 
with Humbert’s crimes against Lolita already laid out before the reader, the 
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concluding remarks by “Nabokoy” foreground style, implying that “only 
words” (32) have been Dolores Haze’s proxy all along, that in a novel where 
everything is subsumed by linguistic concerns, the narrator and author are 
guilty only of word crimes. Both the foreword and the afterword invite the 
reader to ignore the important implications of the story they purport to 
explain, as Dolores Haze becomes a footnote to a case study in sexual devi- 
ance or a conceit for aesthetic pursuits. Lolita has become an enduring cul- 
tural phenomenon, “Exhibit A” in debates about literature’s ethical duties 
and the pleasures of pure art; and although decades have passed since its 
initial publication, John Ray, Jr., Ph.D., and “Nabokov” continue to have 
the last word. 

Between these narrative and interpretive boundaries, between the lim- 
iting and inexact formulas of “moral apotheosis” (5) and “aesthetic bliss” 
(314), winds Humbert Humbert’s tortuous tale, as it retraces his travels 
along highway after highway and from town to town, always hoping to post- 
pone its own conclusion. After thousands of miles of cross-country travel 
designed to prolong his time with Lolita, Humbert uses every rhetorical 
strategy available to preclude his story’s inevitable end and avoid any final 
judgments. Through tantalizing allusions to a variety of genres and through 
an interminable intertextual network, he constructs an extremely intricate 
and entangled narrative, avoiding the ends associated with those genres and 
misdirecting any readerly desire for closure. Humbert’s excess of style works 
in cahoots with his aversion to ends by creating contradictory desires: for 
the pleasure of language and text that suspends, during the itinerant 
middle, the need for ultimate revelation; and for that very revelation. Bloom 
argues that the novel, “baroque and subtle” and brimming with allusions, 
“is a book written to be reread” (1); but he also suggests that Lolita’s ba- 
roque construction and “almost pure revel in diction” are symptomatic of a 
“fear of meaning” (2). Although this characterization applies to Humbert’s 
“Confession,” the novel as a whole is concerned with the very problematic 
that Bloom identifies. Distinct from Humbert’s tale, Nabokov’s novel en- 
gages in an ongoing meditation on the nature of endings, one that fore- 
grounds the many contradictions between the positions espoused in its 
afterword and foreword—between desire and meaning, revel and revela- 
tion, reading and rereading. Lolita serves as the title for two books: the first, 
Humbert’s autobiography and apologia, consists of a distended, resound- 
ing, emphatic middle that finally draws to a close only when he discovers 
that his own creation must end in order to become a work of “articulate 
art” (283); and the second, Nabokoy’s novel, with its bookend commentar- 
ies, identifies the toll exacted during Humbert’s journey to awareness. A 
return to the text that launched “Hurricane Lolita,” that seemingly inex- 
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haustible cultural phenomenon, demonstrates Nabokov’s profound mistrust 
of his noyel’s own boundaries, his concern with the promise and potential 
falsity of last words. 


Hermets road trip (re)introduces the reader to a country on the slov- 
enly verge of postmodernity, with its farrago of displaced images and 
styles. His index of motel architecture, for example, reads like a sourcebook 
for postmodern design, with stone cabin giving way to brick unit, adobe 
unit, log cabin, clapboard “Kabin,” ad infinitum. With so many decon- 
textualized styles waiting at every exit, his compendious description of the 
American highway landscape compresses a hemisphereful of designs into a 
single journey. Humbert’s approach to genres is similarly eclectic, and he 
dabbles in them without surrendering his story to the narrative logic and 
trajectory implied by their conventions; bouncing from town to town to 
evade legal responsibility for his actions, he likewise eludes the less rigid 
but still present rules of generic structures. Critics have argued for the pre- 
dominance of various genres within the novel—from the fairy tale to the 
romance to the fantastic—all with some justification. Most striking at the 
start, with its “Confession” subtitle hinting at something salacious inside, 
are the novel’s “pornographic” elements. Of course, as Nabokov writes, afi- 
Conados of such literature were disappointed by his departure from the 
conventions of the pornographer’s craft, especially his reversal of the stan- 
dard crescendo of erotic scenes. Still, at the time of its initial publication, 
many critics identified the novel’s veiled pornography as the source of their 
(dis)satisfaction. Other early critics, John Hollander among them, viewed 
Lolitaas a resuscitation of the romance novel (560). More recently, Thomas 
Frosch has read “the plot as a series of typical romantic structures, each one 
a version of the quest or hunt” (127), with Lolita the ultimately 
unpossessable object; Frosch has argued that by anticipating the reader’s 
mocking response to a supposedly worn-out genre, Nabokov neutralizes 
such criticism (141-42). Related to the story of a quest, the fairy tale is also 
ēssential to the novel’s structure, as Alfred Appel points out; he writes that 


mond the ubiquitous references to Elphinstones and Enchanted Hunters, 
e 


themes of deception, enchantment, and metamorphosis are akin to 
the fairy tale; . . . while recurrences of places and motifs and the 
presence of three principal characters recall the formalistic design 
and symmetry of those archetypal tales. (346) 


The novel also exhibits the influence of nontraditional forms like advertis- 
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ing and comic books, as the culture “ever present in the margin” (152) of 
Humbert’s sight also wanders into the tale. Because the text incorporates 
so much in passing, Lolita is one of the few modern novels, as Jameson sug- 
gests, to tackle pop culture and strip-mall America, the products of Holly- 
wood and suburbia, with a semblance of “dirty realism” (64). Finally, 
Todorov’s characterization of “the fantastic” as a break with the acknowl- 
edged order, an “irruption of the inadmissible within changeless everyday 
legality” (25), also applies to Lolita; so riddled with seemingly impossible 
coincidences, the novel situates itself within the “hesitation” between the 
uncanny and the marvelous that Todorov claims for the fantastic. And the 
list of generic influences—the apologia, the memoir, the road story, the 
nouveau roman—extends on and on. 
Todoroy’s approach seems most germane to Lolita because he maps not 
a definite generic space but a “frontier of two genres” (41), an interstitial 
space between preexisting borders. Nabokov’s novel occupies a place on 
the literary map akin to those cartographic idiosyncrasies where several 
states converge at a single spot; within the limits of a single page he can 
wander into different forms, using their often vastly different conventions. 
Humbert Humbert, feeling in control of the goings-on in the Haze house- 
hold, provides another analogy for this plurality of focus: 


I am like one of those inflated pale spiders you see in old gardens. 
Sitting in the middle of a luminous web and giving little jerks on 
that strand. My web is spread all over the house as I listen from my 
chair where I sit like a wily wizard. (49) 


Fashioning himself as the center around which everything revolves, 
Humbert sees a wealth of plot strings at his disposal. In the most general 
structural terms Humbert embroils his assiduous, detective-like readers in 
an extended search for the overarching structural principle, while seeding 
the narrative with false leads galore. Unfolding according to Barthes’s model 
of narrative as “striptease” (Pleasure 11) Humbert’s “Confession” appears to 
prolong the pleasure of anticipation, itself contingent on the promised rev- 
elation of a secret; but who or what is stripping? The initial pursuit of Lolita 
evolves like a striptease, but its consummation comes too early in the novel 
as a whole to provide any sense of ultimate meaning or closure; this prema- 
ture disclosure is the apotheosis of Humbert’s anticlimaxes. Other possible 
but untimely endings include Lolita’s getaway from the hospital, redolent 
of the triumphant finale in an “escape from prison” plot; Humbert’s fairy- 
tale return to “Mrs. Richard F. Schiller,” with its promise, to his mind, ofa 
mature, loving relationship; and his first moment of anagnorisis, when he 
recognizes that his depravity makes a “joke” of life, redirecting him toward 
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the “local palliative of articulate art” (283). But if the reader anticipates an 
end for the truth and closure it brings, Humbert deliberately, with seeming 
pleasure, inundates us with possible endings, obscuring the object of narra- 
tive desire. 

That object is named and understood only late in Lolita, long after John 
Ray sets the stakes and Humbert embarks on what Barthes calls the “dila- 
tory space” (S/Z 75) of the novel. Hartman’s theory of beginnings and ends 
helps ground that meandering middle within an already established struc- 
ture. In “The Voice of the Shuttle” he elaborates a rhetorical figure from 
Sophocles into a more general theory of “poetical and figurative speech,” 
suggesting that all poetic language may be characterized by one essential 
feature: a structure composed of “overspecified ends and indeterminate 
middles” (339). Though Hartman focuses primarily on poetry, on specific 
lines and images, he also discovers his formula in the most archetypal plots. 
The story of Oedipus, for example, narrates the abridged life of a man who, 
by “killing his father and marrying his mother, simply elides individual iden- 
tity and is allowed no being properly his own” (348). And in one final feat 
of extension, Hartman argues that life itself seems bound by this basic struc- 
ture: 


Human life, like a poetical figure, is an indeterminate middle be- 
tween overspecified poles always threatening to collapse it. . . . Art 
narrates that middle region and charts it like a purgatory, for only if 
it exists can life exist. (348) 


The opening lines of Speak, Memory (1966) read almost like a prototype of 

Hartman’s essay, as Nabokov’s family photographs and home movies, at 

times triggers of the keenest nostalgia, also serve as disquieting artifacts ofa 

time before his birth and premonitions of his eventual death. Nabokovy’s 
i autobiography thus begins with an observation about the oppressive brevity 
‘of every life story: “The cradle rocks above an abyss, and common sense 
ttells us that our existence is but a brief crack of light between two eternities 
cof darkness” (19). The circumstances that bring about Lolita's tragedy ren- 
oder it particularly poignant: as well as any character in literature, Dolores 
fHaze—“deprived of her childhood” (283), and ultimately of life—exempli- 
ffies Hartman ’s collapsed middle because, as we learn on rereading, she has 
ddied “in childbed, giving birth to a stillborn girl” (4), before the reader 
ever encounters her “immortality” through language. As in the oedipal ar- 
cthetype, she has been waylaid on her own search for identity, propelled 
pprematurely into adulthood, and hastened toward her death. Because of 
hher marriage and subsequent name change, the fact of Lolita’s premature 
death remains undisclosed in an initial reading. Hartman probably envisions 
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such a cryptic yet momentous opening when he writes, “Stories begin . . . 
with something that means too much” (352). 
Hartman’s analysis also applies on the level of Lolita’s poetics, especially 
when the realities of death, aging, and ends creep into Humbert’s narra- 
tive. Having just introduced his mother into the background of his child- 
hood in the French Riviera, Humbert dismisses her summarily, recounting 
her sudden death with one abrupt gesture: “picnic, lightning” (10). She 
becomes the paradigm for the women in his life, all of whom enter the 
story in the shadow of their eventual deaths. Humbert’s penchant for hapax 
logomena and idiosyncratic coinages parallel in language the foreshortened 
life of Lolita: despite their ostensible vibrancy, they are dying phrases, obso- 
lete just after their initial utterance. A master of so many poetic devices, 
Humbert riddles the narrative with instances of tmesis, the figure Hartman 
identifies as the epitome of poetry’s elided middles and overspecified ends 
(344). From his evocation of “the Old and rotting World” (85) he left be- 
hind, to his self-characterization as “an enchanted and very tight hunter” 
(268), Humbert repeatedly pries apart common phrases to insert the world 
outside his solipsism. But unlike the classical model where necessity is parted 
for the sake of art, the order is reversed in Humbert’s fantasy world: tmesis 
allows ends to rush back in. Images that traditionally evoke nostalgia be- 
come symptomatic of inevitable decay. Humbert’s disdain for psychotherapy 
emerges through the insertion of a space when he argues that Lolita’s pre- 
vious sexual experimentation absolves him of his crimes. He writes: 


I am nota criminal sexual psychopath taking indecent liberties with 
a child. The rapist was Charlie Holmes. I am the therapist—a mat- 
ter of nice spacing in the way of distinction. (150) 


Of course, Humbert has fantasized about and plotted just what he denies; 
the typographic space merely serves to clarify the connection between the 
two words, to inject reality into his rationalization. And as Lubin argues in 


his study of Nabokoy’s poetics, with a rhetorical question that recalls 
Hartman’s argument: 


Isn’t phrasal tmesis a syntactic equivalent of those “specious lines of 
play” his books are filled with?. . . It is the greater deception writ 
small. The mind apprehends the terminal words which it expects to 
find juxtaposed, and then it must accommodate the alien pho- 
nemes thrust between. (196) 


Lubin suggests that throughout Nabokov’s work, and especially in Lolita, 
experimentation with generic forms, with incongruous juxtapositions, en- 
acts in the narrative as a whole his more local, poetic concerns (197). Ad- 
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vertised as a “Confession,” Humbert’s tale is also a litany of great decep- 
tions; one of the reader’s tasks is to discover what has been elided or evaded 
in Humbert’s specious lines of play, what has been obscured behind his 
“tangle of thorns” (9). 

The major limitation of Hartman’s suggestive essay is its incomplete 
theorization of the dynamics of plot. By focusing on the minutiae of rhe- 
torical figures and extending the model outward, he can only situate the 
poles, the beginnings and ends, without examining the movement between. 
In Hartman’s schema the ends and beginnings apply equal force in com- 
pressing the middle, where art thrives. But what forces govern the space 
between? In Reading for the Plot, Brooks theorizes the interstices, examining 
the way stories both unfold and curl back on themselves. Using Freud as a 
foundation, Brooks inverts the commonsensical but simplistic notion that 
ends necessarily succeed beginnings in a logical conception of the syuzhet, 
or plot. On the contrary, he writes, 


The sense of a beginning . . . must in some important way be deter- 
mined by the sense of an ending. We might say that we are able to 
read present moments—in literature and, by extension, in life—as 
endowed with narrative meaning only because we read them in an- 
ticipation of the structuring power of those endings that will retro- 
spectively give them the order and significance of plot. (94) 


Brooks posits a natural, readerly desire for endings as a structuring prin- 
ciple in narrative, which proceeds as a “movement toward totalization un- 
der the mandate of desire” (91). According to Brooks, that totalization in- 


` volves more than a heaping on of proairetic events; it develops according to 


i a “pattern of anticipation and completion which overcodes mere succes- 
: sion” (94). Again following Freud, Brooks also emphasizes the role of rep- 
‘eution as a structural principle, especially in the privileged moment at the 
‘outset of traditional narratives when tellers acknowledge their status as re- 
\tellers. Lolita begins as such a story, as John Ray “preambulates” a manu- 
:script written by Humbert, who himself relates events with the shaping 
power of hindsight. Repetition also creates a return within the bounds of 
tthe text, though Brooks underscores the ambiguity of this “doubling back,” 
ffor nobody “can say whether this return is a return fo or a return of (100). 
‘When Humbert embarks on his “cryptogrammic paper chase” (250), revis- 
iting through travel guides and guest books his initial journey with Lolita, 
the both reenters the preceding text and allows for the return of Quilty, the 
trepressed of Humbert’s “Confessions.” Repetition and memory, both con- 
ssututive elements of storytelling, serve to “pervert time” (111), according 
tto Brooks; and that is Humbert’s main narrative goal all along. 
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But another force is present in Lolita, one that counterbalances 
Humbert’s deliberate ramblings. In the conclusion of Reading for the Plot, 
Brooks anticipates the limitations of narrative theory after the nouveau ro- 
man and postmodernity ushered in new notions of plot. Nabokov’s extraor- 
dinary admiration for Alain Robbe-Grillet (and vice versa) signals their 
mutual interest in abandoning traditional narrative structures and explor 
ing alternative models (Boyd 398, 654). Brooks writes that these new modes 
of fiction demonstrate a 


fragmentation of plot, using it in residual and parodistic ways, work- 
ing to disappoint the reader’s normal expectations concerning the 
plotted narrative, yet nonetheless carrying reading forward by way 
of plotted narrative elements. (315) 


But forward to what end? Brooks implies a continuity between experimen- 
tal and traditional narrative based on a teleological conception of plot. The 
end remains a necessary goal, while the middle serves as an “arabesque,” a 
“detour,” a “struggle toward the end under the compulsion of imposed de- 
lay” (107-08). According to Brooks, incest serves as the “exemplary” ob- 
stacle to plot fulfillment, the “short circuit” that diverts the text into a pro- 
tracted cure and prolongs the narrative (107—08). Because its plot revolves 
around acts of incest, Lolita is riddled with these archetypal short circuits; 
and many readings, including that of John Ray, focus on its teleological ele- 
ments, on Humbert’s curative evolution toward “moral apotheosis” (5). But 
what becomes of the novel’s forward progress when the narrator teases the 
reader by solving the mystery of Quilty’s identity without reporting it, forc- 
ing the most assiduous readers to return to the text and reconstruct the 
chapters-long hunt? And in a novel that alludes cryptically to the fate of the 
title character in a foreword, then leaves her status ambiguous, to be appre- 
hended only on rereading, how can we speak of page 309 as “the end”? For 
Janeway, reviewing for the New York Times, a return to the text (albeit a 
slightly altered one) changed entirely the complexion of the book; she 
writes: “The first time I read Lolita thought it was one of the funniest books 
Ld ever come on.... The second time I read it, uncut, I thought it was one 
of the saddest.” Perhaps more than most novels, Lolita reread, returned to, 
is a qualitatively different book, not only because of the story remembered 
but also for the knowledge newly revealed. Beyond the novel’s natural page- 
by-page progression, parallel and contradictory structures undercut our 
rush toward ultimate revelation, leaving it partial in an initial reading. 
Brooks’s desire for the end may be only one of many readerly desires at 
work in narrative. Hollywood’s craze for sequels, for example, reflects a de- 
sire not to have closure or to limit its finalizing effects; the audience can 
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anticipate continuation as well as conclusion. Also important for Lolita, how- 
ever, is the pleasure of the text itself. When Trilling argues that the reader 
begins to sympathize with Humbert, to forgive his crimes as manifestations 
of “the last lover’s” (5) overpowering love, he only obliquely evokes the 
novel's capacity to engage even reluctant readers. Humbert’s expressions 
of love convince many, not only because they hint at redemption but also 
because the language itself is enchanting. The novel returns repeatedly to 
its elided middle, as Humbert recreates his previous journey while search- 
ing for Lolita; but it also attempts to create a desire for that middle, one 
that counterbalances its onrushing narrative. Humbert’s pleasure in the 
process of evoking Lolita is evident from the famous first words of his narra- 
uve, from his incantation testifying to her capacity to enthrall. He black- 
mails Lolita, forcing her to remain with him, both to satisfy his sexual de- 
sire and to serve as a kidnapped poetic muse; paralleling his sexual desire is 
another “ancient lust” (45), also perverse, to read and write her while sup- 
pressing the natural transience of beauty and narrative, the progression into 
experience and wisdom. Dolores Haze becomes Humbert’s “Lolita” only 
when safely textualized, when Humbert formulates a word—nymphet—to sig- 
nify her difference; and he tries not to acknowledge any relation between 
that signifier and a being herself—namely, Dolores Haze—choosing instead 
a world of free-floating language in an equally liberated narrative structure. 
Humbert’s story is a desperate attempt to elongate the elided middle, an 
attempt at pure arabesque, an abeyance of the most burdensome pole of 
narrative: the end that promises enlightenment but also marks the death of 
: something essential. 


umbert hints at his narrative goal from the early pages of the novel, as 

he evokes an “intangible island of entranced time where Lolita plays 
ywith her likes” (17) and fashions his writing as just such an island, where 
ILolita can live out the prescribed role for nymphets and himself: “Let them 
pplay around me forever. Never grow up” (21). Because Humbert fondled 
ILolita’s precursor, Annabel Leigh, on an “immortal day” (39) that opens a 
“rift” in his life, she still lives, according to Humbert’s initially self-satisfying 
logic; for Humbert, the intervening 25 years “tapered to a palpitating point, 
aand vanished” (39) after his first glimpse of Lolita. Fittingly, Humbert be- 
ggins his narrative by telescoping years of reality, by eliding the unpleasant 
nmiddle with Valeria and “Taxovich” (28) in favor of the idyllic poles repre- 
ssented by his two nymphets. Of course, in his more lucid moments, 
Humbert realizes that Lolita’s life will necessarily follow the natural timeline: 
tthe nymphet’s life span is bounded by the “age limits of nine and fourteen” 
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(16). He acknowledges as much when he writes, “I knew I had fallen in love 
with Lolita forever; but I also knew she would not be forever Lolita” (65). 
Humbert’s quotidian life, or as much as his “Confession” relates, seems dedi- 
cated to prolonging his exposure to Lolita and to keeping his narrative alive. 
When plotting a way to circumvent or eliminate the threatening presence 
of Charlotte Haze, Humbert considers briefly the blunt instrument of black- 
mail; but he decides against it after imagining the consequences of failure: 


If I said “Either I have my way with Lolita, and you help me to keep 
the matter quiet, or we part at once,” she would have turned as pale 
as a woman of clouded glass and slowly replied: “All right, whatever 
you add or retract, this is the end.” And the end it would be. (84) 


In strategizing his life with Lolita, all ends are repellent, and his narrative 
develops into a variety of ad hoc efforts at extension: sleeping pills to inca- 
pacitate the entire Haze household, a marriage to Charlotte Haze to grant 
him unlimited access as stepfather, and even an elaborate, but untried, 
murder plot against his wife. 

Down to the level of his sentence structure, to his penchant for peri- 
odic and (surprisingly for such a demanding stylist) rambling sentences, 
Humbert’s style reflects his aversion to ends. Describing a trip into town, he 
writes in a crescendo toward an abrupt and unwanted conclusion: 


The wings of the driver’s Marlenesque nose shone, having shed or 
burned up their ration of powder, and she kept up an elegant 
monologue anent the local traffic, and smiled in profile, and 
pouted in profile, and beat her painted lashes in profile, while I 
prayed we would never get to that store, but we did. (51) 


During his first sexual encounter with Lolita, which involves rubbing against 
the leg of an ostensibly oblivious nymphet, Humbert describes the act in 
terms that posit parallels between its precarious balance and the strategies 
of his narrative as a whole. He writes, “Suspended on the brink of that vo- 
luptuous abyss (a nicety of physiological equipoise comparable to certain 
techniques in the arts) I kept repeating chance words after her” (60). 
Among those techniques are his own equiponderant gestures at “fixing” 
Lolita through the “chance words” of his confession, and creating in his 
temporarily suspended narrative a fantasy world akin to the Hollywood 
musicals he so virulently pans. Like the world of musicals, his ideal realm is 
“an essentially grief-proof sphere of existence wherefrom death and truth 
were banned” and where “technically deathless” (170) fathers admire lov- 
ingly the success of their aspiring actress daughters. This Hollywood cre- 
ation, like Humbert’s, is a selfcontained world, referring whenever possible 
to its own ersatz “reality” or to other fictions. 
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Humbert’s solipsism aims at near-complete isolation, and the world be- 
yond his insular existence is always confronted as a threat, as the intrusion 
ofan incipient end into the precarious story of his time with Lolita. On the 
night when they first occupy the same bed, their hotel room is a hall of 
mirrors, with seemingly every inch of wall space designed to reflect back on 
the occupant, reduplicating the self-imposed limitations of his vision. Later, 
with her training as an actress, Dolly learns the value of dissimulation and 
creates a world apart from Humbert, guarded by the mirrors that will keep 
himat bay. During their second journey, when Humbert interrogates Lolita 
after a suspicious disappearance, she explains away her absence with a mir 
roring of her own: she was speaking with a friend also named “Dolly.” 
Humbert responds wistfully, recognizing that his solipsistic world no longer 
contains Lolita, who has begun to construct and embody her own fictions. 
Lolita’s conversation with an invented “Dolly” exhausts his line of question- 
ing and marks the boundary of his solipsistic realm: it is “‘the dead end’ 
(the mirror you break your nose against)” (225). Humbert’s main source of 
anxiety is the realization that Lolita maintains an identity outside his self 
contained realm, and in his memoirs he searches for a medium to enforce 
her isolation while permitting her singular mannerisms to survive. A limi- 
nal figure—half English and half Swiss, a European living in America— 
Humbert hopes to bridge his timeless, solipsistic world and the aging, ev- 
eryday, suburban life constantly exceeding his attempts at circumscription. 
But in moments of despair he realizes the difficulty, even impossibility of 
such a project because he is a prisoner not only of his solipsism but also of 
his own narrative, a mirror of sorts, which reflects its author as accurately as 
its ostensible subject. The more he insists on the great “pains [he] took to 

: speak Lo’s tongue” (149), the more enmeshed in his own fiction he be- 
' comes and the greater his distance from Dolores Haze’s parallel fictions. 

In Humbert’s story, objects glimpsed in passing, and photographs in 

particular, provide a welcome detour for the narrative; but they also dis- 
close a fragmented record of loss and reflect Humbert’s willful evasion of 
i the partial narratives registered on their surfaces. In his daily interactions 
- Humbert renames people and reduces them to caricatures; but because he 
' wants to preserve Lolita’s mercurial, gestural idiosyncrasies, a photographic 
i image is insufficient: he has burned his photographs of Lolita and laments 
i that remembered images offer up “but an immobilized fraction of her, a 
‘cinematographic still” (44). Humbert’s humorously failed experiment in 
| penning verbal snapshots, his attempt to capture the imperative glint of 
i images, hints at the ultimately unrealizable goal of his narrative. He writes: 
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I have to put the impact of an instantaneous vision into a sequence 
of words; their physical accumulation in the page impairs the actual 
flash, the sharp units of impression: Rug-heap, car, old man-doll. ... 


(97) 


Humbert’s language strives to produce the aspect of the photograph that 
Barthes has called the punctum: the immediately shocking and poignant 
detail with both the capacity to “wound” and “a power of expansion” (Cam- 
era 45). According to Barthes, that momentary expansion bestows life on 
the photographic image, whose own history unfolds according to a narra- 
tive structure similar to that outlined by Hartman and Nabokov: the open- 
ing and closing of the shutter rehearses the overdetermined relationship 
between an elided middle and its ends, or in Speak, Memory’s terms, between 
a “brief crack of light” and “two eternities of darkness” (19). As Barthes 
writes in Camera Lucida, during his divagation sparked by an 1865 portrait 
of a condemned man, every photograph confronts its beholder with both 
ontological evidence that the subject “has been” and a premonition that 
the subject will some day no longer exist. The photograph forces the be- 
holder to 


observe with horror an anterior future of which death is the stake. 
By giving me the absolute past of the pose (aorist), the photograph 
tells me death in the future. . . . I shudder . . . over a catastrophe which 
has already occurred. Whether or not the subject is already dead, ev- 
ery photograph is this catastrophe. (96) 


Photographs in Lolita often bear this deathly weight. Early in the novel 
Humbert fetishizes a lone, now-lost picture, made on “the last day of our 
fatal summer” (13), showing himself with Annabel Leigh, the idealized 
childhood love who died just four months after striking her pose. He again 
confronts the photograph’s anterior future while getting a haircut, when in 
yet another of his rambling sentences, he writes of the barber: 


he babbled of a baseball-playing son of his, and, at every explodent, 
spat into my neck, and every now and then wiped his glasses on my 
sheet-wrap, or interrupted his tremulous scissor work to produce 
faded newspaper clippings, and so inattentive was I that it came as a 
shock to realize as he pointed to an easeled photograph among the 
ancient gray lotions, that the mustached young ball player had been 
dead for the last thirty years. (213) 


And the Haze household, its motley and unmatched furnishings a combi- 
nation of “comedy” and “tragedy” (37-38), contains its own record of hu- 
man catastrophes, most of which are elided in Humbert’s usually jocular 
prose. Most noticeably absent from the bulk of his narrative is the other 
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Haze child who suffered a premature death and haunts Humbert’s brief 
marriage to Charlotte, “the blurred, blond male baby whose photograph to 
the exclusion of all others adorned our bleak bedroom” (80). Humbert re- 
mains reluctant to pursue these fragmented stories to their conclusions, 
loath to insert them within a narrative that allows them to become more 
than anomalous images. Although Humbert is content to foreclose their 
stories, in retrospect the dashed-line trajectory of these latent narratives 
begins to parallel Dolores Haze’s own life story. These photographs are the 
loose ends that Humbert is unable to tie down. 

Because the photograph is an inadequate or undesirable means of re- 
calling Lolita and because his story is of necessity textual, Humbert’s narra- 
tive runs the gamut of rhetorical strategies for calling forth an absent fig- 
ure. The nature of his medium, the necessity of creating images through a 
string of words in the indefinite time of reading, confronts Humbert with 
the paradox of his attempt to “fix once and for all the perilous magic of 
nymphets” (134): although he strives to preserve Lolita’s idiosyncrasies, he 
also risks reducing and abstracting them, transforming her into a specimen 
devoid of that particular “magic.” With his snapshots of Lolita already de- 
suoyed, he chastises himself for failing to film her, and in an extended de- 
scription of her mannerisms on the tennis court, tries to evoke those idio- 
syncratic gestures through prose that aspires to the ontological condition 
of cinema. In a passage that invokes and draws together many of Nabokoy’s 
personal obsessions (with cinema, photography, and lepidoptera), Barthes 
suggests that the forward rush of the moving picture allows it to escape the 
deathly associations of the photo: 


the screen (as Bazin has remarked) is not a frame but a hideout; 
the man or woman who emerges from it continues living. . . . When 
we define the Photograph as a motionless image, this does not 
mean only that the figures it represents do not move; it means that 
they do not emerge, do not leave: they are anesthetized and fastened 
down, like butterflies. (Camera 55-57) 


Underlying the plot of Lolita is a tension between Dolores Haze’s enforced 
stillness, Humbert’s retrospective attempts to bequeath movement to her 
through prose, and the ultimate revelation that this regimen left her un- 
able to leave, gave her “absolutely nowhere else to go” (142). While he dies 
believing that he has constructed a “refuge of art” (309) to guarantee his 
and Lolita’s “immortality,” and writes under the illusion that Lolita has been 
suspended ina technically deathless protocinematic state, in Nabokov’s fic- 
tion she has also become an exhibit in another, contradictory taxonomic 
project: although Humbert hopes to “fix” her for posterity, that inevitably 
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arrested gesture also bears witness to the catastrophe that befalls her, to the 
untimely tragedy that Humbert’s style strives belatedly to forestall. 

Humbert’s apologia ends with an apostrophic invocation—in his final 
address to “my Lolita” (309)—as he resorts almost desperately to the most 
archaic device for diverting narrative and reviving an absent figure. Culler 
argues that apostrophe in poetic speech “works against narrative and its ac- 
companiments: sequentiality, causality, time, teleological meaning” (148). 
In classical rhetoric, a courtroom apostrophe marks an address to someone 
other than the judge; in poetic discourse it constructs a “special temporal- 
ity” in which the writer can “say ‘now’” in a “timeless present” or “temporal- 
ity of writing” (149). Humbert’s repeated deviations from his ongoing ap- 
peal to the “ladies and gentlemen of the jury” (9), his attempts to summon 
a timeless Lolita through apostrophe, underscore the contradictions be- 
tween his desire and duty: any evocation of Lolita in the timeless present 
inevitably resolves into a “Confession” charged with explaining her ultimate 
absence and a novel that alludes to the untimely, irreversible nature of that 
absence. Culler writes that despite its attempt to address another person or 
object, apostrophe can be read instead as “an act of radical interiorization 
and solipsism” because it suggests that the object of the address can exist 
only “as a product of poetic intervention” (146). As Johnson argues in her 
study of the relation between “apostrophe, animation, and abortion,” uses 
of apostrophe exist within a continuum, with a celebration of the poet's 
capacity to bestow presence occupying one extreme, and at the other, 
mourning for the absent figure who can only be invoked through rhetori- 
cal gestures (30-32). The complexity of Nabokov’s novel lies in its treat- 
ment of the dynamics identified by both Culler and Johnson, its acknowl- 
edgment of both the power and the limitations of rhetoric. Humbert’s early 
apostrophic lament, which purports to address Lolita but at the same time 
bemoans her loss, becomes symptomatic of the contradictions inherent in 
all his attempts to construct a textual proxy for Dolores Haze: “Oh, my 
Lolita,” he writes, “I have only words to play with!” (32). This tension be- 
tween the presence of Lolita and the absence of Dolores Haze, who ulti- 
mately dies “in childbed, giving birth to a stillborn girl” (4), underscores 
the difference between the powerful but solipsistic life-giving strategies of 
Humbert Humbert and a subject hoping to pursue a separate life, one out 
side the confines of Humbert’s art. 

Humbert’s solipsism and Lolita’s ultimate absence put the lie to his 
claim that “this book is about Lolita” (253); or more accurately, his con- 
stant invocation of the name “Lolita,” from his narrative’s famous opening 
lines, belie the fact that the girl with a life of her own—the Dolores and 
Dolly Haze, and the Mrs. Richard F. Schiller who crop up in the speech of 
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others—is only a bit player in his elaborate construction. Barthes writes of 
“the Name: in the novelistic regime (and elsewhere?) it is an instrument of 
exchange: it allows the substitution of a nominal unit for a collection of 
characteristics by establishing an equivalent relationship between sign and 
sum...” (S/Z 94). In Humbert’s narrative only the moniker “Lolita” ac- 
quires any value as referent, while her other names remain foreign currency; 
again, only on rereading does her married name acquire its full significance 
as a sign of foreshortened childhood and tragic death. As Kauffman writes 
in her search for a woman in the text, Nabokov “is writing a book that elides 
the female by framing the narrative through Humbert’s angle of vision. . . . 
The victim’s viewpoint in Lolita is elided” (141). Add childhood to her ob- 
servations and the list of Humbert’s most salient elisions is complete. 
Humbert admits as much when he writes: “What I had madly possessed was 
not she, but my own creation, another, fanciful Lolita . . . having no will, no 
consciousness—indeed no life of her own” (62). And that is the novel’s ulti- 
mate tragedy: Humbert’s arabesque takes place in the real time of Dolores 
Haze (itself a pseudonym); he may have chosen the fantastic form of his 
narrative, but it requires the Procrustean transformation of a precocious 
“girl child” into a timeless fiction called “Lolita.” 

Though remarkably consistent in his domination of the narrative voice, 
Humbert does allow Lolita’s perspective to sneak through on occasion. Her 
precocious awareness reveals that she is never, as Humbert believes early 
on, “safely solipsized” (60). Her attitude toward ends is the polar opposite 
of Humbert’s, as he must counter his own itinerant ways with the “impres- 
sion of ‘going places’” (152). He accedes to her wishes, creating daily 
micronarratives to satisfy her desire for a purpose, an end to anticipate and 
achieve. Humbert writes: 


Every morning during our yearlong travels I had to devise some ex- 
pectation, some special point in space and time for her to look for 
ward to, for her to survive till bedtime. Otherwise, deprived of a 
shaping and sustaining purpose, the skeleton of her day sagged and 
collapsed. (151) 


Having been raised on Hollywood films and romance novels, Lolita’s desire 
for her life narrative resembles the Brooksian approach to traditional 
storytelling; fittingly, the objectives that Humbert invents often include 
Hollywood films, whose manner of plotting likely reinforces the desire for 
endings Humbert tries in vain to suppress. Humbert’s characterization of 
Lolita as the “ideal consumer,” the “subject and object” (148) upon whom 
advertisers prey, reveals his misunderstanding of her burgeoning sophisti- 
cation. Her surprisingly perspicacious attitude toward her camp experience 
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parallels Humbert’s own distaste for educational systems designed to manu- 
facture ideal housewives; she says with a clarity that indicates understand- 
ing and irony, 
Ansooit, I was taught to live happily and richly with others and to 
develop a wholesome personality. Be a cake, in fact. . . . My duty is— 
to be useful. I am a friend to male animals. I obey orders... I am 
thrifty and I am absolutely filthy in thought word and deed. (114) 


As Kauffman points out from a materialist-feminist perspective, her society 
works to create not only an ideal consumer but also a compliant product 
for consumption (141); in this way, Humbert’s self-centered objectives work 
in tandem with the consumer society he condemns. That Lolita rebels 
through her lies, her counterfictions, hints at her capacity for indepen- 
dence; and her “sobs in the night—every night, every night” (175-76) are 
haunting both for their inherent sadness and for their narrative belated- 
ness: Humbert’s “confession” fails to report her reaction until over a hun- 
dred such nights have passed. Again, only in retrospect does the totality of 
Humbert’s deception emerge, along with the scope of Dolores Haze’s trag- 
edy. 
If Humbert attempts to elide Lolita’s narrative, he quashes Clare 
Quilty’s. He displays an almost paranoid hyperawareness of a shadow tail- 
ing him across the country; and though he relates these experiences froma 
position of feigned ignorance, allowing the reader to experience with him 
this peripatetic coming to consciousness, the narrator himself is a rereader 
and rewriter of the text. His manner of retelling suggests that in hindsight 
he has acquired a panoptic, authorial perspective: in the chesslike pattern- 
ing of his story, he “sees the board” (233)—or more of it than the naive 
reader. Retrospectively, he leads the reader on his original itinerary across 
the country, retracing his initial path to experience, ultimately arriving at 
the end Quilty once crafted outside his awareness. The playwright’s rela- 
tionship with Lolita actually predates Humbert’s arrival at 342 Lawn Street, 
and its continuation represents the temporary survival of Lolita’s life be- 
yond Humbert. Seemingly omnipresent, Quilty remains incognito as he dips 
in and out of Humbert’s story, leaving a tantalizing trail of telltale signs; he 
goes so far as to ask directly (though cryptically) about Lolita, but Humbert 
initially dismisses it as a case of mishearing. By tailing Humbert’s car across 
the country, Quilty issues a challenge to his “double” and rival; and by even- 
tually usurping control of the narrative he escalates this conflict, ratcheting 
up Humbert’s desire for both a final revelation of his rival’s identity and a 
cathartic endgame. Reading Freud into Lolita, Bloom sees their conflict as 
the interaction of primal psychological forces: he identifies Humbert as the 
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figure of Eros, shadowed all along by Quilty’s Thanatos (3). The novel thus 
constructs a classic case of triangular desire, an allegorical conflict between 
psychological drives and an epistemological maze to bring protagonist and 
antagonist together. Despite his aversion to the narrative logics of the vari- 
ous plots he starts and stops, Humbert finds himself inextricably embroiled 
in the most archetypal plots, with conflicting desires and a string of clues 
begging for resolution. After their many near misses, the paths of the two 
rivals are bound to intersect because the conflicts and mysteries must 
achieve partial resolution for both the reader and Humbert, himself now a 
reader of the cryptogrammic path of paper left behind him. Humbert’s 
change in consciousness parallels this change of status: no longer the cen- 
ter of the web of plot lines surrounding him, Humbert the reader returns 
to the text in order to discover the truth that evaded him during his first 
pass. But as the novel demonstrates, the return to is always accompanied by 
a retum of. If Humbert strives always to prolong the meandering middle of 
his tale, to lapse at every opportunity out of narrative and into moments of 
expansion, Quilty serves as a constant reminder that unsettled questions 
impel that narrative toward some resolution. 

In their final confrontation Quilty is threatened with death and em- 
barks on a rambling, dilatory attempt to save his life; proposing to buy a 
reprieve with a bank-financed bribe, he quotes “the Bard” with a head cold: 
“to borrow and to borrow and to borrow” (301). Faced with retribution and 
with his own unhappy ending, Quilty, like Humbert before him, tries to 
“borrow” time, to avoid the inevitable end and force tomorrows to creep on 
indefinitely. A born dramatist, Quilty arranges their death scene according 
to the dictates of familiar narratives, in strokes so obvious that “elderly read- 
ers will surely recall at this point the obligatory scene in the Westerns of 
their childhood” (299). They begin to struggle for a gun and roll around 
on the floor as Humbert’s prose flip-flops pronouns and identities, confirm- 
ing that the two characters are essentially doubles, two sides of the same 

' coin. Earlier, Humbert feels that a towline, produced by another spinneret, 
| has affixed itself to his unraveling tale. As he later reveals, that thread con- 
i nected Quilty, a.k.a. Detective Von Trapp, to Humbert’s Melmoth and his 
+ elaborate structure of interlacing genres. Quilty, hunter and hunted, sower 
sand seeker of clues, propels Humbert’s narrative to its conclusion by his 
insistence on the overarching detective ur-genre. And as their situations are 
ireversed, as Humbert is caught up in the need for truth about Lolita, his 
tale spirals off in initially unintended directions; he loses himself in a narra- 
utive of someone else’s making, in “the end of the ingenious play staged for 
ame by Quilty” (305). 

As Humbert’s detective doppelganger, Quilty initiates the closure nec- 
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essary for his genre, although he eventually regrets the consequences. Ray’s 
concluding “apotheosis” has wrestled with “Nabokov’s” less purposive po- 
etic license, and Humbert’s acknowledgment of artistic limitation is real- 
ized in the tension. As Humbert himself realizes, purpose is the “duty” po- 
etry owes on its creative freedom. In another one of his periodic sentences, 
willfully prolonging its own end but arriving inevitably at resolution and 


judgment, he writes: 


Unless it can be proven to me—to me as I am now, today, with my 
heart and my beard, and my putrefaction—that in the infinite run 
it does not matter a jot that a North-American girl-child named 
Dolores Haze had been deprived of her childhood by a maniac, un- 
less this can be proven (and if it can, then life is a joke), I see noth- 
ing for the treatment of my misery but the melancholy and very lo- 
cal palliative of articulate art. To quote an old poet: 


The moral sense in mortals is the duty 
We have to pay on the mortal sense of beauty. (283) 


The difference between the moral and the mortal, as Humbert discovers, is 
the insertion ofa single letter; and again that confection implies the funda- 
mental relatedness of the two words: only after some terminus can the pur 
suit and creation of beauty be evaluated in a moral matrix. Because of the 
lucidity of his statement, because of his frank admonition that absurdity is 
an unworthy alternative, Humbert’s recognition becomes more than just 
an acknowledgment of his “duty”; he does more than merely dash off a 
check to forgive a bookful of pedophilia. Humbert must also allow the read- 
ers to fulfill their role as jurors, and for that reason he must reluctantly 
present a concluding argument; he must allow them to respond to the text 
as he did to Quilty’s. 


| Lola, Dolly, and Dolores all make cameos in the novel, but Humbert 
allows them to pass out of his fiction with barely a glance; Mrs. Richard 
Schiller occupies a few pages before she is sent to the Alaskan hinterlands. 
But Lolita is another matter, occupying a different category of existence 
altogether. As Richard Bullock points out, “Lolita is . . . not only a girl, a 
fantasy, and a book, it is the constitutive element of all three: a word” (200). 
And significantly for Humbert, that word both begins and ends his narra- 
tive, creating a closed circuit, an endlessness, a perfection of form redolent 
of his earlier narrative goals. For Humbert she has become safely textualized, 
concludes his “Confession” confident in Lolita’s immortality, if not 


and he 
n words. The novel as a whole, however, with its bookend 


in body then i 
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commentaries, betrays the half-truth of her immortality; as with all art rep- 
resenting human subjects, the separate life of the art object contradicts the 
“overspecified ends” (Hartman 339) inherent in the subject. Nabokov has 
created in Humbert Humbert a narrator who strives with great alacrity, even 
desperation, to capture perfectly in words a human form; the tragedy of 
the novel is his eventual, overdetermined, costly failure. Lolita exists as a 
subject and object somewhere in Humbert’s prose, but nowhere beyond 
that text. But in order to become a work of “articulate art,” Nabokov’s nar- 
rative must extend beyond “only words” (32) by sharing one self-evident 
feature of life outside his fiction: the unshakable poles of birth and death. 
In negotiating the space between two more overdetermined ends—writing 
and reading—Nabokov has created the possibility of a return to, return of, 
and rereading of Lolita or Dolores Haze or Mrs. Richard Schiller. Nabokov 
has created a desire for the middle through an end that serves less as a 
revelation than an invitation to return, allowi ng the narrative to escape the 
false closure of Mrs. Schiller’s new beginning in Alaska. Contrary to the as- 
surances of John Ray, Jr., Ph.D., Lolita is a novel in which “ghosts” do walk. 
That haunting return provides the perspective Nabokov writes of in the fi- 
nal line of Speak, Memory, the hindsight through which emerges clarity, the 
total picture that “the finder cannot unsee once it has been seen” (310). 
One continued value of Lolita emerges from the never-ending patterns wo- 
ven into the text, patterns that allow the novel to outstrip its commentators, 
to exceed even its own last words. The novel leads us back through the sad 
haze ofa girl-child’s life, forcing us to confront the contradictions inherent 
in Humbert’s representation and his desperate attempts to conceal those 
contradictions. Nabokov’s work still teaches us with great tenacity the value 
of reading closely, of reading again, of observing a textual and social reality 
with the intensity necessary to discover immanent truths in some of their 
complexity, to see in the “scrambled picture,” “among the jumbled angles 
of roofs and walls” (Speak, Memory 310), the hidden details that together 
emerge as the whole. 
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Cold War Correspondents: Ginsberg, 
Kerouac, Cassady, and the Political 
Economy of Beat Letters 


OLIVER HARRIS 


n June 23, 1953, an aspiring poet employed as a copyboy for the New 
York World Telegram wrote a long letter to an old friend in San Jose. 
“The letter ends by reproducing a telegraph sent to President Eisenhower 
protesting what David Caute has called “the midsummer’s night of postwar 
sanu-Communist, anti-Soviet hysteria” (62)—the electrocution of Ethel and 
Julius Rosenberg, the so-called atom spies: “Rosenbergs are pathetic, gov- 
eermment Will sordid, execution obscene America caught in crucifixion ma- 
ochine only barbarians want them burned I say stop it before we fill our souls 
ywith death-house horror” (Ginsberg, As Ever 150). Since the copyboy was 
eAllen Ginsberg and the friend Neal Cassady, the letter witnesses a precise 
iintersection of the dominant narrative action of early Cold War America 
sand its dissident counternarrative as represented by key figures in the emer- 
ggent Beat movement. However, in context of the exemplary character of Beat 
ecultural politics, Ginsberg’s telegram of public protest is not just atypical— 
ihis friends were shocked at him for “doing anything outright about his po- 
litical complaints” (Carolyn Cassady, Off the Road 222)—but anomalous. 
What’s important is not the intersecting of narratives, personal and politi- 
scal, dominant and dissenting, but their correspondence. Defining the rela- 
tton between Cold War and Beat generation along the double axis private/ 
{public and personal/political, Ginsberg’s letter turns out to be a key docu- 
iment, and this unlikely point of departure brings to light a scene that is 
‘central to what might be termed the political economy of Beat letters. 
The Rosenberg case was one of a series of national and highly public 
| trials stamped by the paranoid style of American politics, a style that re- 
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sponded to global stalemate by waging domestic war on enemies within. 
This was a total conflict fought on microscopic scale and through inflated 
symbolic dramas, so that the early Cold War years were marked by an un- 
precedented politicization of culture and by the conscription of private life 
in the name of national security. The key to political containment abroad 
was, then, personal self-containment at home, and the Cold War penetra- 
tion of the private by the public was as much a matter of patriotic self-polic- 
ing and voluntary self-censorship as of panoptic state surveillance. In con- 
text of this disciplinary and demonizing feature of Cold War culture, the 
hyperbolic escalation of the Rosenbergs into evil “atom spies’—condemned 
to death by Judge Irving Kaufman for a “diabolical conspiracy to destroy a 
God-fearing nation” (qtd. in Caute 67)—represented a definitive escalation 
of the local. The Rosenberg case did not prove that scientific secrets vital to 
national security had been betrayed. Rather, it proved the assumption that 
an absolute secret existed in the first place—what Caute called the Myth of 
the Vital Secret—and that it might be given away by what passed for ordi- 
nary men and women. Absolute secrets demand absolute secrecy. The Se- 
cret therefore motivates all the secrets of everyday life and equals their 
apocalyptically scaled-up master narrative: it symbolized the total implica- 
tions of mundane acts in a war whose front line was, ideally, not just here or 
there but everywhere and implicating everyone. 

What turned the Rosenberg case into a central document in this politi- 
cized field of Cold War culture was its transformation into a particular kind 
of text—an epistolary text. I refer to Death House Letters, the correspondence 
between Ethel and Julius from their cells in Sing Sing. This notorious ex- 
change served as vital political propaganda for the Rosenbergs at the time 
and was then used as an essential text against their intellectual sympathizers 
in the aftermath of their deaths. Here I refer to the articles in Commentary 
and Encounter by Robert Warshaw and Leslie Fiedler respectively, two cul- 
tural critics who took it upon themselves to subject the Rosenbergs to a sec- 
ond trial, this time by New Critical close readings of their letters.' The case 
against the letter writers can be reduced to this: they no longer knew the 
difference between private and public. For “exploiting their final intima- 
cies to strike a blow in the Cold War” while hiding their communism be- 
hind the double talk of believing in “roses and children’s laughter” (Rosen- 
berg 30), Fiedler is merciless: the “obscenity” or “tragedy,” as he calls it, is 
that their private selves had disappeared inside an entirely political identity, 
one as false and empty as the rhetoric of their letters (41-42). 

This history and analysis are now well known, but few historians or ana- 
lysts of the Rosenbergs and their letters have done more than touch upon 
the significance of the epistolary situation or medium itself. Thus Warshaw 
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observes simply that they “had to communicate frequently in letters” be- 
cause, for “the two years in the death cells they lived within about a hun- 
dred feet of each other but could be together only during brief weekly vis- 
its’ (33). Warshaw doesn’t register how truly bizarre this situation was, or 
how potentially revealing. He passes over both the symbolic resonance and 
the chain of effect that connects the Rosenbergs, forced to correspond from 
inside their jailhouse, to the disciplinary economy of Cold War communi- 
cation at work on the outside.” For the letter writers are both tenor and 
vehicle in an allegory of their times: maybe the Rosenbergs’ letters were as 
false and inauthentic as their politicized selves, but so too were the condi- 
tons of writing imposed so punitively upon them. In a masterly review of 
Warshaw and Fiedler, Andrew Ross makes a tangential point, recognizing 
that the language of their letters 


is no more “artificial” than that of professional poets or prophets, 
who, when they write their letters with an eye to their publication, 
are nonetheless obliged to show in some way that their writing is 
both “natural” and indifferent to the public eye. (27) 


{Ross is surely right here, and his comments suggest an inviting link back to 
¢Ginsberg. But this link demands historical specificity: we have to understand 
uthe early 1950s as fixing a very particular epistolary context for poet-proph- 
sets as well as for atom spies. 

The Rosenbergs could be found guilty of living their private lives politi- 
crally because this was a period proclaiming the end of ideology: any alter- 
matives to a hegemonic national narrative were necessarily false. And so 
Warshaw derides “their absolute and dedicated alienation from truth and 
€=xperience” (43) while, as Molly Hite puts it when analyzing Robert Coover’s 
fiictionalization, The Public Burning, “If one is functioning freely and out of 
tthe authentic core of one’s being, one will oppose Communism” (90). Now, 
griven the series of guilt-by-association equations that characterized the para- 
nuoid style of American Cold War politics, opposition to communism could 
reequire other apolitically “authentic” and natural “functioning,” such as 
haomophobia, resistance to equal rights, and in the realm of a massively ex- 
peanding consumer culture, the love of full iceboxes that showed loyalty to 
“economic nationalism” (Ewan 211) and so befitted the national character 
off David Potter's People of Plenty (1954). But the discourse of homogeneity 
omly manufactures difference, always enlarges the field of the Other: this 
suupposedly desirable and authentic national identity, invisibly constructed 
in | such absolute terms and imposing equally invisible and absolute disci- 
piilinary limits on experience, inevitably produced self-alienation. 

When the stakes for failing to coincide fully with an identity coded as 
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natural are so high, in terms of personal anxiety and national Security, iti 
short step from falsifying oneself in public to falsifying oneself in see 
which is why the epistolary scene is so resonant in the Cold War conn 
The letter exchange is vulnerable to incriminating interception and authori. 
tarian state censorship, a liability that makes the postal system, as Wilhelm 
Reich argued, an emblematic site for the “arbitrary practices” of a bureau- 
cratic apparatus exercising power (307). The exchange of personal letters 
becomes an exemplary field of private expression and communication that 
can either confirm by reproducing or betray by contradicting the public 
discourses of loyalty and authenticity. And as I have been implying, the 
death-house letters of Julius and Ethel conformed to a “false consciousness” 
in ways that fulfilled the highest expectations of anticommunist ideology, 
Bearing the stamp of a wider economy of self-misrepresentation, these let- 
ters were premeditated and staged for publication in ways that echoed the 
selfcontrol and self-surveillance demanded by Cold War discourse, which 
makes them contrived and fabricated equally by the closed world of their 
authors’ communism and by the free world of their authors’ jailers. Ironic 
then, but no coincidence, that Fiedler should have indicted the Rosenbergs 
for their “refusal of candor” (xi), since Walt Whitman’s ideal of open com- 
munication stood, for Ginsberg, as the definitive indictment of Cold War 
culture. 

To bring our narratives together, and to enable one to be read through 
the other, it might be said that where the Rosenbergs were found guilty of 
living their personal lives as political allegories, the Beats became notorious 
for seeing the details of theirs as symbolic cultural texts. But if it’s true to 
say that Cold War ideology reduced the political to the personal—in the 
sense that dissent equaled deviance—it won’t do to generalize that the 
“Beats’ spontaneous, free-wheeling writing publicized their personal exist 
ence, and made it political” (Farrell 66). To say that the Beats—to prolong 
another generalization—invaded a well-policed public world with thei! 
wildly spontaneous private writing is to reify a categorical distinction a 
will not hold. Such a private/public binary misrepresents the complexities 
of and contradictions within Beat experience and aesthetic practice, m 
understands the historically specific interpenetration of politics and culture 
and ignores what Derrida identified as a general “crise de la destination 
for which the letter is emblematic. If, as Ginsberg claimed, private panig 
was not only the basis of their “cultural breakthrough” but also mo 
mate politics” (qtd. in Miles, Ginsberg 531), then it is fully De eer 
why the letter should occupy a vital, but not always visible, space 1) ~~ 
cultural politics. 


Nye as ; a leee Ren 
Historically linked to the romantic idealization of spontane!) (see 
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Beats the letter represented a technology of self-expression and 
77), for the vunication opposed to the impersonal relations of commod- 
nimate ee the controlled uniformity of modern mass media. Put an- 
iy exchan ome of Beat letters is the product of their position as not 
other Ways : hed but unpublishable writers: the likes of Ginsberg and Kerouac 
jstunpub: tal energy in correspondence during the early Cold War 
pe their social marginality was also economic and cultural. For 
years, vadesirables denied voice or place by Cold War discourses, the letter 
eed postwar American gece of an alternative personal and social 
Tires AS William Decker observes, tae claiming of confidential, intimate, 
utopian space figures among the letter’s genre-specific themes” (177). But 
Decker’s frame of reference is nineteenth-century American letters, and the 
qultural meaning of this theme is historically contingent.” The defining fic- 
ion of the letter may sustain, as another critic of the epistolary phrases it, 
‘ur belief in the immediacy of truth and the communicability of lived ex- 


a perience” (Cousineau 28), but private letter exchanges always implicate 
nic technologies and economies of communication and desire at work in the 
rgs vider social body. Cultural codes speak private desires: privacy is a fiction 
om- delivered by the post, and in the Cold War context spon taneity turns strate- 
War gic, and secrecy tempts deceit as well as surveillance. As a result, dreams of 


utopian alternative were compromised in both the most local and in the 
ugh largest of terms, 


y of i To begin with, Beat letters were intercepted by the police and found 
ous aing, a scene that is explicit in Burroughs’s fiction (see Junky 84- 
ne ey eR UNG result was epistolary self-censorship and an anxi- 
the \ pace. Tn this an and noty invested in letter writing in the first 
aS mmatural style Bur i ; erary self-consciousness was not the only constraint 
ong ingand being Re ee terms, dreams of an alternative space of writ- 
heir tman agents that PA an opposition between socioeconomic forms and 
that wchronistic now 4 o F untenable then as the letter form is technically 
ities ind by Weiner’ $ n etmed by the Fordist generalization of consumption 
mis- “olatization, of S ernetic systems theory, the postwar period inaugurated 
ure, Meal and creati eny and communication. Ironically, the resurgence of 
jon Mg from i ive Woest in the epistolary in the past two decades, dat- 
vior Meaningful SA ais theorizing La carte postale, only confirms its decline as a 
ult fe oes on ice of everyday life. Letter writing between poets and nov- 
able S Passeg wich be sure, but the vital cultural meaning it had for the Beats 


Beal ta gas tee e moment. This essay explores that cultural 
ame nd the bj , : e the letter, in the unconstituted limbo between 
» the key aaa ‘graphical, the public and the private. And, I would 
hutations of Beat correspondence (Ginsberg—Cassady 
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and Cassady-Kerouac; on grounds of definition, I limit the Burrough 
S= 


Ginsberg correspondence to a coda), reveal at once the neglected signifi : 
cance of the epistolary as an exemplary mediation of life and literature : ; 
politics and culture, and also the multiple ways in which the spirit of n ; 
Beat project was often in literal tension with its letter. € r 


ALLEN GINSBERG: LETTERS WHICH ARE INVISBLE 
Ce letter of June 23, 1953, turns out to be pivotal both in his dis 


epistolary relationship with Neal Cassady and in the narrative of his me 
poetic development. Context is all-important: recall that Ginsberg, the as. let 
pirant poet-prophet, is working as a copyboy on a weekly salary of $45. He 10 
quotes John Hollander, a contemporary graduate from Columbia Univer- ing 
sity, as having said: “A lot of people (up here) have given up on Ginsberg’ Gin 
(up here—columbia minds)” (As Ever 150). His, Ginsberg felt, was “a shoddy eco 
fate, if accurate,” while Hollander was “an honored scholarly instructor in Cri 
Illinois” whose poetry was to be published in the Kenyon Review. That put 
Ginsberg should judge himself so harshly in relation to Columbia—the alma Ken 
mater that had disciplined him in the 1940s—and to the Kenyon Review— | the 
derided by Kenneth Rexroth at this time as the “Ku Klux Kenyon” (176)— | oft 
suggests just how hegemonic he experienced such institutions to be in terms exl 
of his intellectual and literary identity. wit 
What makes Ginsberg’s sense of failure and hopelessly limited options tem 


so interesting is that it coincides with breaking news to Cassady of a major 
change of poetic and personal direction. He had spent years laboring on ade 
“college imitations of Marlowe, Marvell and Donne” (Collected Poems 749), cati 


including one titled “Love Letter,” a metaphysical abstraction anonymously | wit 
addressed to Cassady. Such formal exercises in self-discipline betrayed a ‘ny 
“New Critical takeover” of desire (Burns 143) and ran in parallel gi re 
Ginsberg’s program to straighten out his sexuality by “attentive work like fa 
studying for a job” (qtd. in Burroughs, Letters 68). Only after failing in bell os 
employments did he begin to invest in precisely those currencies of self that and 
were nonnegotiable. Looking back, Ginsberg would confirm that his ney ul 
long poem, “The Green Automobile,” was his “first breakthrough as â poct: lane 
“First time I let my imagination and desire dominate over what, in the men T 
tal hospital, I had been taught to accept as an adjustment to reality, tO Lir Ssh 
my demands of the external world to what could be workable so as tO Ce ji 
excess suffering” (qtd. in Miles, Ginsberg 153). As a turning point in une a; T 
ticulation of desire, “The Green Automobile” connects Ginsberg’s Oe a 
education, his psychiatric treatment, and his exclusion from publishing: i s 1d : 

s episto aly {Ne 


as the immediate context makes clear, it connects crucially to hi 
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ith Cassady. Indeed, this relation is reciprocal to the point of be- 
relation H incestuous. Setting out to “explore some of the uncharted 
ing creative y a] seas that Jack (& yrself) sail in” (As Ever 147), Ginsberg 
Ce ature according to coordinates given by Kerouac and 


new vA cous : ” 
; ho had significantly explored these “rhetorical seas through their 


yerba! T 
Jots P! 
fasady, W e. 
own (ee tells Cassady that he is the “chief character” in the poem, 
re ee cd that “The Green Automobile” escapes the internalized 
ee i mits on desire by virtue of the intimacy between the two men 
“Hel by the letter. In a sense, this is indeed the case: in the following 
mer Ginsberg encloses “a writ copy of the as yet unfinished GREEN AU- 
TOMOBILE, which shows you that though this letter is late I’ve been writ- 
ing it, in other forms” (153). That resonant final phrasing measures 
Ginsberg’s identification of letter and literature, hinting at the reciprocal 
economy that makes of letters poems and of poems letters. Undoing New 
Critical orthodoxies, it would elide the distinction between the poem as 
publishable and public property—destined for such august journals as the 
Knyon Review—and a written personal communication, one governed by 
the key economics of the letter: the desire for exchange and the specificity 
ifthe reader (Altman 112). By aligning the desire for exchange with the 
exchange of desire, Ginsberg might, then, construct a countereconomy of 
a one that escapes the very formal economic and professional sys- 
rom which he and his fellow Beats were excluded. 
mae fee o pNical impulse of selfexpression therefore coin- 
ain aP eee by the epistolary dynamic of close communi- 
hiets committed ae ane bi actice, the letter was a natural medium for 
tesa form nae rere ons value of the commonplace: a near- 
heuniversal i ee communication through which to recognize how 
“such practices reese by the personal. But in the age of mass me- 
sala Ginsberg a Be archaic, anachronisms informed by a certain 
ind practice ec €rouac knew they were resurrecting a philosophy 
Clloguy cua € era of Emerson, who also dreamed of an epistolary 
he grasped in ieee for whom, as Decker observes, “the eternal is ever 
: r he tense of anaes quotidian detail typically recorded in letters” 
“Enifican t} h “tyCay experience typically consecrated by the Beats 
- Cinsber J the lost past rather than the immediate present 
IS Late 8S letter to Cassad. e EA p eee: 
kas g ut three mont y enclosing “The Green Automobile’ is not 
T Ogizing wee ns late—it is now September 1953—and Ginsberg 
Sharing much for a failure to reply speedily as for a virtual 
elationship, or rather for a crisis in correspon- 


n Š 
tence that oe €plstolary r 
Oses their 5 F 
heir relationship to be, precisely, virtual. This exposure 
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of a fantasmic, and specifically epistolary, virtuality underwrites the p 
oem 


from first stanza to last: ne 
If I had a Green Automobile 

I'd go find my old companion hi 

in his house on the Western ocean. fh 

Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! m 

Brera N l 

and back An 

to my visions, my office po 

and eastern apartment 0 

Pll return to New York ( Collected Poems 83-87) Bee 

What is going on here becomes clearer as Ginsberg’s letter continues: “The ett 
point of this poem is to rewrite history, so to speak, make up a legend of my cati 
poor sad summer with you, and try to create some recognizable human- trea 
angelic ideal, ideal story, too” (As Ever 153). Legend—that which is read- f 
able as well as mythic—substitutes for reality; an aestheticized, paper tri- 62 
umph compensates for the actuality of a failed, bodily relationship. This is is 
less a Whitmanesque eulogy for “homoerotic comradeship and visionary | imo 
partnership” (Stephenson 161) than an epistolary fiction. mai 
Such recognitions have important consequences for writing that makes f man 
high claims to uncover some naked innermost core of self, spontaneously int 
revealed and communicated to another self. Here the letter-poem does not owi 
memorialize what it chronicles, but idealizes an alternative history. At the int 
center of his letter of June 23, Ginsberg maps the dialectic of absence and Hol 
presence that structures epistolary desire onto physical space, offering an eri 
extraordinary alignment of his own displacements—fantasized past for fan- wom 
tasy future, automobile poem for actual travel, poems for letters, letters for j spp 
face-to-face contact—with an historical literary counterpart he was thenre- j| thea 
searching: “Many chinese poems are occupied with subject matter of ale tkwi 
friends way far from each other over boundless chinese provinces . . - O" are | 
enclosed in actual letters” (147). The point involves distances nenne a al 
and erot ‘Oul 


only geographically or temporally by the letter but also spiritually EE 
cally, and it applies equally to Ginsberg’s other principal relationships pa tepti 
Kerouac and Burroughs. As he put the situation in late 1952: “[ wish We | of 
were all together however. How have we become so scattered?” (136) hat 
If the Beats were no longer “together” but in a state of diaspora e ‘hi 
turned them into letter writers, then this was the case most literally bann i 
i Ginsberg and Burroughs. In June 1953, Burroughs was trekking er i 
i the jungles of Peru and mailing Ginsberg material later to appeal Pca a 
Yage Letters as “In Search of Yage.” The fact of the novella’s near-total c! an 
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‘cee to both the indeterminacy of its literary status and to an 
ect testifies | relegation of letter writing to the biographical margins. 
8 ee outside the scope of this essay, but it should be recognized 
ur oUgbS k - of Yage” represents a significantly explicit politicization of 
that 0 Search For the writer of The Yage Letters, the epistolary and exile go 
the letter ce when he claims to “feel like a Roman exiled from Rome” 
iogether, ee nostalgia for his patra, because it is Mexico, not Cold War 
(31), this a i he means by “home.” In a similar region but a different pe- 
ee igen tina—Tomas Eloy Martinez identified exile as “that place 
ee, re letters arrived” (qtd. in Payne 102), a definition that fits the 
pp BE ion of exiles, both internal and external. 

i also a more figurative scattering of the Beats, and Ginsberg’s 
eter of June 23 presents their relations in terms of intense personal dislo- 
ations. These divisions are in turn presented in a rhetoric of loyalty and 
reson, mirroring the social bonds projected by the Cold War conversion 
of ‘private individuals into representatives of the national interest” (Pease 
62). Forced to respond to accusations of “betraying” Kerouac by revealing 
is whereabouts to his estranged wife, Ginsberg charts an ironic descent 
into the paranoid anxieties and conspiratorial secrecies that characterized 
mainstream Cold War culture, concluding: “It is true I make or keep so 
many secrets I hardly remember what’s supposed to be secret from whome 
i tis labyrinth of paranoia” (149). Undermining loyalty to what, the fol- 
loving year, Ginsberg would name the “boy gang”—a phrase that originates 
inthe most revealing of fantasy forms: a “dream letter” from John Clellon 
a Ceret 80)—the specific gender politics of this betrayed camara- 
roe, na z clearly reproduces the dominant culture's exclusion of 
rage “ae a to both the poem and the letten as linked media of 
cantor nee nus Ginsberg turns on Cassady: Can you imagine that 
Ces ‘Nothin K S Automobile goes around gossipily betraying you to 
me [mon e] than i apoeni home the dank truth of the passage of time to 
aall =) 3 unfortunate remarks on this score in yr letter . . -I 
Would - SO for gods sake, write freely” (149). A year later, and it 
o be caught in a net of tangled relations and de- 
a ae now for all of us to return to Beat Generation 1947 
a G Scattering e a (Letter to Allen Ginsberg). i t 

Was hly c atged for Se eats was both physical and figurative, and it was 
da fal from : their Poetics as well as their ethics because it repre- 
his is the m à specific point of origin when proximity seemed abso- 
ing į 


Messions 


e to Ythos of a Beat Eden, a prelapsarian state of communica- 
ents.» Ging story's “da 


Nsberg in p nk truth,” its innocent mutuality corrupted by 


articular would look back to the intense conversa- 
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tional intimacies that brought the original Beat circle together in the N 
York of the mid-1940s and see in those shared confessional encounters, 
Sa 


definition of Beat in direct opposition to the culture of Cold War America r 
Ginsberg was acutely aware of how current social and economic relations 4 
contradicted knowledge of sensual desire or spiritual camaraderie and de a 
terred sharing such knowledge with others by defining it as unnatural, even | h 
insane. The original Beat circle provided an alternative model that ran pi 
counter to those “systems of mass communication” where “the most per pi 


sonal sensitivities and confessions of reality are most prohibited, mocked 
suppressed” (Ginsberg, “Poetry, Violence” 331). For Ginsberg, the Cold War po 


was a conflict between mutually exclusive worlds of knowledge and commu- fie 
nication. Offering communitas rather than containment, he too believed in diti 
a Vital Secret. Sol 
The tacit promise of the letter, therefore, was to extend those originally } put 
oral, intimate, and mutual confessions through a mode of writing inher- con 
ently concerned with intimacy, orality, and mutuality. Significantly, when Bea 
Ginsberg first mentioned “The Green Automobile,” he promised to “tape Was 
recite and send” it to Cassady (As Ever 146): the “tapevoice” poetics of pres- an 
ence, analyzed by Michael Davidson (Ghostlier Demarcations 196-223) and mez 
featuring Beat writers, directly upgraded the technology of the letter-poem. reac 
What Ginsberg called the “hypocrisy of literature” (Interview with Thomas orp 
Clark 289) might be answered by the letter as the least hypocritical circuitry con: 
of textual communication. poe 
How fitting, then, that Ginsberg’s first publication should have been that 
two letters to William Carlos Williams, and that they are explicitly concerned that 
with communication itself. Writing against “the grey secrecy of time,” he nals 
addresses his first letter “somewhat in the style of those courteous sages of | 
yore who recognized one another across the generations as brotherly chil- Whi 
dren of the muses” (Williams 204). Such brotherly recognition was Cpe ig 
cially important to Ginsberg but was hardly unique for poets at this time. Pec 
The correspondence of Creeley and Olson, for example, began at exactly thro 
this point—Spring 1950—and flourished as a mutually supportive coo £ 
spondence for writers who were also, as George Butterick observes, aan lun 
by indifference and entrenched interests, seeking to communicate ge ke 
their respective foxholes” (xv). The importance of the epistolary oa a 
Beats, as distinct from the Black Mountain poets, only makes sense 10 se G 
tion to their particular history as a uniquely intimate and isolated Sak oe 
bound together by multiple marginalizations, committed to autobiognl i a 
cal and group mythologizing, and eventually dispersed over pee a 
through space. A product of absence, the letter nonetheless Se is thi 
n 


and practically answered to desires for presence: for making prese 
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Fe, it is all too easy to invert Ginsberg’s vision of Beat commun- 
igh 


cal hinds! ‘hat it is no more than a belated myth, only a fantasy of accessing 
1 


jon, t0 say 
what Jacques 


? ityan 
imal unity aD” 
gint of separation and loss. 


f Ginsberg’s answer to the “hypocrisy of literature” was “when you ap- 
h the Muse to talk as frankly as you would with yourself or with your 
A ” (Interview with Thomas Clark 288), then this was certainly the con- 
ae his central poetic breakthrough, the writing of “Howl for Carl 
solomon.” Since “Howl” could only be begun by abandoning thoughts of a 
ublic—‘thinking it couldn’t be published” specifically because of its “queer 
content” (How! 163)—Ginsberg addressed a readership comprising the early 
Beat circle and formally dedicated his poem to just them. And yet, if this 
was “open secrecy,” writing for his “own soul’s ear and a few other golden 
a’ ("Notes” 318), Ginsberg’s very commitment to an exemplary practice 
meant that even the most private writing would have a public rhetorical 
teach: it would always be strategic, always anticipate some literary-historical 
“political destination. The immediate result is Ginsberg’s trademark self- 
consciousness, heightened well beyond that of Andrew Ross’s letter-writing 
Metprophets because it feeds so directly into the work. The end result is 
lat Ginsberg came to matter less as a poet than as “an exemplary life,” and 


th ` iR- D f 5 3 
a, once published, “it is to the clarification of the example that the jour- 


oo ne devoted” (Schechner 334). 
fee ae isberg recognized his Beat vision in the candoy of Walt 
larger betrayal z aced the : dank truth of the passage of time, both in the 
Pective midcent National identity that divides the two poets in their re- 
Tigh the ep; unies and in the particular betrayals of Beat relations 
Altomobile” Pistolary, The one-to-one intimacy celebrated in “The Green 
i came a literary-historical correspondence in “Sather Gate 
MOto ton ieee D Walter, thanks for the message / I forbid you 
th was, ag an to man, True American” (Collected Poems 142)—but 
We ange in ae a knew, contradicted by the social relations of capi- 
wat ripe a and by the politicization of same-sex desire in Cold 
A € letten as A cular. And Ginsberg also knew that the intimate reach 
p lic ideal cae for writer-reader relations, could attain a “human- 
hs € of ees Conscious rewriting of personal history—one that, 
“desire i tonship with Cassady, was a wrenching saga of mas- 
Manipulation. Writing in Fall 1947 after his “poor sad 


Lacan would call the impossible Real of desire: a dream of 
d plenitude manufactured in the medium and from the view- 
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summer” with Cassady, the liaison turned into legend in “The Green Au 

mobile,” Ginsberg wrote a letter of naked abjection that exposed the Re 
plicity of writing: “I can’t write except with you in mind...I blame you a 
still ask for the whip. I don’t know what I am when I speak like this butiti 
near my true speech” (As Ever 28). In short, Ginsberg was forced to defy a 
only the social arrangements of the public world and its repressive econom- 
ics of communication but also the asymmetrical power relations of desire 
exposed in his own private correspondence—relations that were, in some 
sense, continuous and reciprocal with them. Cold War and Beat generation 
worlds of knowledge and communication were far from mutually exclusive: 
to an uneasy degree, they corresponded. 

In the short run, the only way for Ginsberg to escape the crude and 
falsifying binaries of true/false, inner/outer, private/public was, as “Howl” 
makes plain, to dissolve them in opposite directions. On the one hand is 
Moloch, the “heavy judger of men” who had condemned the Rosenbergs, 
and more generally, a force that “gains its power not because it lives beyond 
human will but because we willingly, if blindly, participate in its authority’ 
(Davidson, San Francisco 82). On the other hand is the “Footnote to Howl,’ 
with its repeated blessings of wholeness and health, its insistence that every- 
thingis holy. However, Ginsberg’s dedication within the poem itself to “N.C. 
secret hero of these poems, cocksman and Adonis of Denver” (Howl 4), 
seems obliged to keep secret precisely the true economy of their relation- 
ship given in the correspondence. For “Howl” curiously disarticulates sexual 
acts from any sexual relationship, and above all from one that exposed the 
ugly play of power. Such exposure of complicity risked compromising fun- 
damentally the poem’s desired political challenge to the public world, risked 
a counterproductive nakedness. In the original draft of part 3, Ginsberg 
had addressed Carl Solomon through a code of Cold War repression tied 
directly to epistolary censorship: “I am with you in Rockland where you vile 

only letters which are invisible” (89). This notion of “invisible letters, m 
turn blue-penciled in revision, makes all the more telling Ginsberg’s dele- 
tion of the phrase that identified the cryptic “N.C.” of his dedication as no 
long old love” (38). The center of Ginsberg’s major Beat poem is, ee 
fore, a vital aporia, one that marks the point where the personal is cut tas 
the political and where the public readership of literature returns to oe 
place the private reader of the letter. Far from coincidentally, such iph 
ments are also crucial to Neal Cassady’s other key epistolary relations™P: 
the one with Jack Kerouac. 
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J ACK KEROUAC: UNSPEAKABLE VISIONS 


nsberg’s; Kerouac’s self-invasion of private life and its secret 
„ents had tragic consequences, not only for himself but also for 
sentim real-life subjects of his writing. Significantly, the model and 
he Be ceo f Kerouac’s mythmaking—Neal Cassady—was both the prin- 
central SU i the development of his writing project and its chief victim. 
qi Eee for Kerouac’s creative alignment with the epistolary is well 
E. least in outline. The turning point is the so-called Joan Anderson 
sex [etter that Cassady mails Kerouac in late December 1950. On December 
8 the day after receipt of the letter and just three months before the mara- 
fon witing of On the Road, Kerouac responds by vowing to “write the con- 
ksion of my entire life to you, Neal Cassady, and send, by mail, in install- 
nents three thousand two hundred miles across the continent we know so 
yell (Letters 246-47). Reproducing the spontaneous energies of his speech, 
; Casady’s letters retained the priority of orality over literacy via a mode of 
d witing that, as Tim Hunt argues, “does not require the distancing modes 
more deeply enmeshed in print” (xxii). The intersubjective frame of their 
inmate correspondence gave significant form as well as substance to 
ir Kerouac’s principle of autobiographical spontaneity, a principle he had valo- 
d tued since meeting Cassady. 
) Altman observes of the historical genre that “epistolary discourse is ob- 
ie its oral model” (135); in relation to the Kerouac—Cassady corre- 
ee ae a the case that, like the oral SOS GNOD te letter writer 
= hedi to an actics determined by feedback. Paradoxically, it’s exactly 
d ae Ta audience reaction based on previous exchanges that 
g say’ nents t G a to extend into full-scale narrative. Answering 
im of unchecked T etter in installments, Kerouac is working toward a 
next by Siren R a paradox described in another 
d dialogue, B aie : “It is a dialogue with an absent panner potenti- 
Iversion oe 1 oa unhindered stream of monologue (45). Angl 
“lopment ofa ce aunt has ably demonstrated, was vital for Kerouac’s 
“pment that sha ne, idiomatic, first-person narrative voice, a devel- 
td the City Ped his entire writing career after his debut novel, The Town 
' Cassady’, mythic lett 
€ actu 


nlike Gi 


on 


Or gave Kerouac the “permission,” as Nicosia says, 
his subject (338). Just as significantly, its oral and 
uring of remembrance was a model for Visions of 
nt, the letter ventured a subjective narrating voice 
om self or reader. Cassady’s letters led Kerouac to 


to practi ee 
Practices of writing removed from the cultural and com- 
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mercial reach of mass society, to the extent that they assumed—in the ye 
of Reisman’s Lonely Crowd (1950)—the form of spontaneous, cine 
dialogues with an actual and intimately known “willing listener,” not TAN 
Jogue to the impersonal readership of fiction, the inhibited and inhibiting 
easily bored “mysterious reader” (Letters 273). Driven on by the example of 
Cassady’s confessional letters, Kerouac’s development of a first-person voice 
in turn made him, as Thomas Schaub has argued, “the representative writer 
of the McCarthy era” (83). This may be so, but it is just as significant that 
Kerouac’s narrating subjectivity was inseparable from his sense of audience, 
that the first-person “I” was wedded to a second-person “you.” This is why 
Kerouac’s depiction of himself and Cassady, in his letter of December 28, 
1950, as “contending technicians in what may well be a little American Re- 
naissance of our own” (Letters 247) is so revealing. For a writer with Kerouac’s 
experience of cultural and economic exclusion, it connected his own inno- 
vations to the generation of Emerson, Whitman, Thoreau, and especially 
Melville: these too were writers who sought to forge a “human bond with 
their readers” at a time when publishing first became a branch of American 
industry and writing a form of commodification (Gilmore 144). Seeking to 
bypass damnation by dollars, the epistolary bond also accords with the cen- 
tral relationships in Kerouac’s texts, especially in On the Road and Visions of 
Cody. As the letter relation led Kerouac to writing by way of the other, so 
here the narrator’s process of self-discovery goes by way of his investment in 
understanding a male partner. 

Kerouac responded to Cassady’s letter by posting a series of enormous 
confessional texts of his own. These, as Ellis Amburn observes, “uninten- 
tionally outlined most of his novels for the next ten years” (162). But their 
value is not genetic alone: they are integral to the oeuvre. Their effect, then, 
is reciprocal: Kerouac’s letters invite a literary reading as much as they call 
for an epistolary reading of his literary work. The complex consequences 
for his sense of destiny as a writer, for his sense of his writing’s destination, 
are immediately apparent in his letter of December 28. Two related prob- 
lematics dominate. One is aesthetic, and is marked by the stilted formality 
of his opening lines: “Then shall I say, Neal, I hereby renounce all fiction 
(Letters 246). His extraordinary self-consciousness in this “opening ee 
amble” to a “confession” prompts an equally extraordinary sone 
deconstruction; he even notes “the neatness of the page” as a visible ene 
his falsity (247). Kerouac names his problem “the mysterious outside Sone 
(248). A tormenting revenant, this alienating figure betrays Kerouac s Ot 


i ehis Di i : i je— deS 
problematic, which is his writing’s public—that is to say, economic > 
7 i 9 divisi ig y a : ` . eS, my» 
tiny. His self-division is exposed in a series of contradictory move he 
k rve 


nakedly when demanding that Cassady “burn these things” to prese 
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unciation of all fiction, “or keep them, to hand, personally, 
litor of Harcourt-Brace” (246). Kerouac’s maneuvers sug- 
that may have less to do with his work—to which he is de- 


: but to ; p 3 
dents; economy exists as capital for public consumption. 
vate 


Kerouac frames On the Road ad significant epistolary references, but 
jstas significantly folds the letter’s private meaning into an acceptable so- 
cial text. The novel introduces Dean to Sal through his letters and ends by 
direct reference to the Cassady letter that most inspired Kerouac’s novel in 
he first place, while using the symmetry of divorce and marriage to open 
` and close Sal’s travels with Dean on the road (1, 304). The parallelism is 
dear: between male social relations inside the novel, and those that pro- 
duced its writing. As a result, the homosocial bonds between Sal and Dean 
ae contained within a heterosexualized circularity, a framing whose by- 
) product is to foreclose any suspicion of homosexuality. The structural clo- 
sure of On the Road represents a form of self-containment, marking out the 
f undesired ethical limits to Kerouac’s aesthetic principles. His repeated 
pledges of candor to Cassady drew the line at the hint of sexual ambiguity: 
Posterity,” he had written Cassady in the year of the Kinsey report, “will 
hugh at me if it thinks I was queer” (Letters 167). Beat mail was male writing: 
witten by men, about man-to-man relations, and exchanged between men. 
an for Kerouac, certain sentiments had to be censored or readdressed: 
‘ome visions remained unspeakable. 
epee Observed, Kerouac was very reticent about “any sexual re- 
Whole area left seer t auy idealizable in his own terms. . z So there was a 
dental, then ine (l pees with James McKenzie 29). It’s hardly colnet 

sady ieo ricecd irst chapter of Visions of Cody closes with a letter to 
AE Spirit of Whitma me pi ocess of idealization. After pledging himself sn 
tae adlah an s adhesiveness— I m completely your friend, your 
cards of the k S to catching [himself] in the act of shuffling the file 
\ mory or the mind under the deck” (39, 41). When Gore 
Y challenged Kerouac about the version in The Subterraneans 

fessional h Ol sex together, the “Great Rememberer” and advocate of 
hated to fo Sty had no alternative but selthumiliation: “Well, maybe I 


0 for, » 7 
tero Jt (qtd. in Gifford and Lee 183). 


N 9 1 
‘ator as itself in the tr 
n Context of The Su 


absolutism of his own artistic principles, and 
oubled selfconsciousness of the first-person 
bterraneans, as Eburne demonstrates in a care- 
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ful critique of Schaub’s claims, the subjective voice “serves more to alienate 
the self from the self than to distance the ‘rebel’ self from postwar society” 
(59). At the same time, outside the world of Kerouac’s texts, his artistic prin- 
ciples resulted in troubling self-consciousness and victimization of others. 
Firstly, Cassady’s own writing lost its natural verve and quickly dried up: his 
self-consciousness killed him as a writer because it made him more “liter 
ary.” Secondly, if for Ginsberg Kerouac left out too much of himself, from 
another point of view, he put in too much of other people. Hence Gary 
Snyder “felt his privacy had been invaded” in The Dharma Bums (Miles, 
Kerouac 244), and Aileen Lee, the real-life original of Mardou Fox, was out- 
raged by The Subterraneans. She saw the inclusion of one of her own letters 
as the most literal and embarrassing betrayal: she had believed “people 
wouldn’t do that to their friends” (qtd. in Nicosia 452). And yet, in 1960, 
Kerouac would reaffirm both the practice and principle of truthfulness, re- 
calling of The Subterraneans: x 

Not a word of this book was changed after I had finished writing it 
in three sessions from dusk to dawn at the typewriter like a long let- 
ter to a friend. This J believe to be the only possible literature of the 
free future, uninterrupted and unrevised full confessions about 
what actually happened in real life. It’s not as easy as it sounds since 
it hurts to tell and print the truth. (qtd. in Miles, Kerouac 191) 


Is this Kerouac at his most naive, or at his most political? In the mouth 
of a Ginsberg or a Burroughs there would be no question, but coming from 
Kerouac, and given the cost of his principles to those nearest him, it is hard 
to call. In 1952 he believed that, far from being “malicious,” the rejected 
manuscript of Visions of Cody proclaimed “the freedom of expression that 
still lies ahead” (Letters 377). But what did he think would have happened 
had the book been published? This is a question that returned to haunt 
Kerouac, given what did happen after On the Road—a far less confessional 
text—appeared in 1957—a far less repressive context. 


NEAL CASSADY: BOX NO. A47667, SAN QUENTIN, CALIF. 


e end as we began, with a case of disproportionate punishment and 
Wire unnatural jail-house letters of a “political prisoner” (Ginsberg, 
Footnote). I refer to Neal Cassady’s correspondence with Carolyn published 
as Grace Beats Karma. Entrapped by a pair of narcotic agents, Cassady lost 
his long-standing and much-loved job on the railroad, his long-suffering 
wife, and his children, and so he lost what little chance of stability he had in 
life. Kerouac saw publishers as bloodsuckers, but the same charge of eco- 
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nomic exploitation of the private self would be leveled at him, most lucidly 
by Burroughs, writing in outrage just weeks after Cassady began his sen- 
tence: 


Jack has reaped fame and money telling Neal’s story, recording his 
conversation, representing himself as Neal’s life-long friend. Maybe 
the fuzz got onto Neal through Jack’s book. In any case he has sold 
Neal’s blood and made money. (Burroughs, Letters 392) 


The truth of culpability here is symbolic, and it is Neal’s own writing, from 
prison, that provides a fitting finale to the history of Beat letters. 

Cassady’s situation has the ironies of a contrived novelistic denouement. 
Here is the fast-moving, free-writing, wild-loving embodiment of uncon- 
strained Beat energy, serving a sentence that began on Independence Day. 
And here is the trumpeted author of the Joan Anderson sex letter, con- 
fined to an epistolary relation with his own wife, at the mercy of “Mr. Right 
Watchful ole Censor” (Grace 127). Cassady’s very first prison letters are a 
condensed history of personal communication subject to Reich’s “arbitrary 
practices” of institutional censorship. This, Cassady explains, is actually his 
sixth letter, following three rejected efforts: the first of these, he tells his 
wife, was refused because the handwriting was too small, and the censor 
charged that it was “full of ‘Double-talk,’ secret answers to your secret ques- 
tions, & thus couldn’t be sent”; the second was a “biting satire on ‘double- 
talk’” which has, he imagines, been “put in my central file to show I disre- 
spect authority”; the third is returned because he failed to put his prison 
number on the envelope back—and so on, all the details of punitive cen- 
sorship narrated in a letter that is allowed to pass (24-25). To say, as Carolyn 
does, that her husband’s “only avenue of conning in such a profitless envi- 
ronment” was to lard his letters with “gushes of conscience and remorse” 
(“Poor God” 5) is to say only that the censor has colonized discourse. Forced 
to internalize censorship’s “invisible bars of self-control and discipline” 
(Zaczek 176), Cassady is locked in a prison house of letters.’ 

The free-spirit “entelechy” that Kerouac shared with Ginsberg (Plum- 
mer 46) wasn’t even allowed now to write to them, while outside his prison 
walls the Beat generation, featuring Kerouac’s and Ginsberg’s versions of 
Cassady in its core texts, was in full media swing. Cassady’s epistolary years 
in San Quentin concluded that history of “togetherness” in solitude and 
with a total penetration by the public of the private, so that the martyrdom 
of the Beat muse becomes both a symbolic expression of the economy the 


Beats sought to oppose and a literal consequence of that very counter- 
economy. 
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BURROUGHS: SENDING IS EVIL 


an 

Ra as an epistolary text, the Beat generation writes a unique cha i sof 
D G : x 5 apte A 

in the history of the letter. Ginsberg and Kerouac didn’t theorize i ing 


practice, nor did they work inside a genre, and the letter’s importance 2 anc 


mains visible only marginally in their published works. And yet what the sis 
epistolary signified for both writers throughout the 1950s gets to the heart on 
of any articulated Beat aesthetic. Each made major breakthroughs that co- a 
incided with creative investment in the singularly private and interpersonal p 
at the expense of the public and impersonal, so embodying a cultural poli a 
tics that in key respects is the mirror image of Cold War disciplinary eco- n 
nomic and communication systems. The outcome was work informed by $ 
the historical vitality of the letter form in its fading promise of a utopian 
space for visions unspeakable in American society, unspoken in its belles 
lettres, and unsalable on its markets. 
But their work also embodied certain historically specific contradictions pear 
in the epistolary as both a technology and an economy of writing. Their ‘de: 
exemplary personal works all too readily translated into reductive mass-me- i 


dia stereotypes, so satisfying vicarious desires for alternative realities at pa- 
perback prices. Kerouac saw himself suffering “the curse of Melville” (Let- w). 
ters 239) but ended up a victim to Thoreau’s “curse of trade” because his 


work was vulnerable to commodification to the very extent that it was con- l 
ceived in innocence of the commodity’s relations: he should have known E 
that real huckleberries, let alone “messages from heaven,” never reach mar- ! 
ket (Thoreau 47, 117). Ginsberg’s bold humanism also presumed an au- ciim, 
thentic selfhood commensurate with language. The letterpoem promised k 
to join voice with speaker and to free desire, human presence, and wue | Nel 
community. But like Kerouac, Ginsberg’s poetic identity had much to learn T 
from his epistolary self. Beat letters exposed asymmetries of power that made ulg 
the economy of correspondence a bondage or a betrayal, not a brotherly WG 
bond. For all their courage and creativity, the two major figures of Beat wait A 
ing reproduced the dominant in its gender politics and internalized its pr on 
naries, so making countermoves already programmed into the systems they och 
opposed. K (u 
In this context, I exclude Burroughs. And this despite the fact that z ; 
creative investment in the epistolary during that decade is, as I have a a 
elsewhere (Introduction), the most extraordinary and crucial. Since a ‘ig 
| isn’t the place to disclose in detail the uniquely determinant relation? ay | Pbl 
between Burroughs’s letter writing and his textual politics, suffice 1t ae I j 
that his version of epistolarity affirms his fundamental aean Jette! ae 
‘| 


Ginsberg and Kerouac. It does so because where they sought in t 
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,countereconomy of free subjective expression and interper 


exemplary jication, Burroughs found precisely the opposite: a mirror- 
unicé ; AE A : 
sonal € mm idence between inner and outer, private and public, personal 
respor 


ing corre Í Burroughs’s textual politics—that is, not only his work’s analy- 
jtical. : ey : 

and politice put its own relation to power—is built on this correspondence, 

r wer 

sof po 


f ower. : . 

ee of as romance of an alternative space, Burroughs’s epistolary-based 
rejectn: ’ ror. : 
ap eran counter to the Beats’ own countereconomy. Rather than writ- 
muqu 


-a "Bibles for the Millennium,” as Ginsberg proposed in 1958 (Ginsberg 
mg a a ET poe - 5 
sth Orlovsky 158), Burroughs insisted on the dead letter: return to sender, 


NOTES 


'Fiedler’s significantly titled “Postscript to the Rosenberg Case” first ap- 
pared in the inaugural issue of Encounter (October 1953), and Warshaw’s “The 
‘Idealism’ of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg” in Commentary (November 1953). In 
tis 1955 preface to An End to Innocence, Fiedler made explicit his application 
New Critical methods, saying he gave “the letters of the Rosenbergs the same 
areful scrutiny we have learned to practice on the shorter poems of John Donne” 
(XV), 

‘Even Virginia Carmichael, in an otherwise outstanding book-length study 
ofthe Rosenberg story as a key to “the larger poetics of the formation of cold 
tar ideology” (xxiv), is interested only in its cultural afterlife, not in the op- 
“nations of power as told at the time in the Rosenbergs’ own words. 

„ Fora fuller analysis of both Decker’s book and the field of epistolary criti- 


ü PEE aes : 

te fe essay “Out of Epistolary Practice.” 
n the Fi : z 

Seale the opposition between human agents and socioeconomic forms, see 

legle, 


This w ; P Mek. 
an epiphany (t the essence of Ginsberg’s famous William Blake vision in 1948, 
tal Beat KE not only took place in context of the scattering of the origi- 
r, € (see Interview with Thomas Clark 302) but also was prompted 


iY Cassad ' 
Moysilettenofrevection. « 3 eee eae ; 
Your letter” ter of rejection: “the light broke” Ginsberg told him, “partly owing 
} Gina (As Ever 377) ? 
. “lnsber, 1S a iae Race 
to his asin cc on this line makes explicit in retrospect what revisions 
iy bt had made obscure: “Heavy judger of men’: Ref. also world- 


ia clectric chair i sE = 
ean ectric chair executions Julius & Ethel Rosenberg spy convicts 
k « Sedback in narr 
Belen ny Complement 
‘ual , Eye loanalytic r 
Mblisheg Ra § 


°0 late for 
[Oyo Da iste 
HY y Stori 


ation, see Chambers 220. 
ary article “Queer Shoulders, Queer Wheel.” For an 
eading of the relations between Beat textuality and 
aygan 41-103. For another primary text of Beat letters, 
x l e N see Jack Kerouac and Joyce Johnson. 
TOuae had wri allel of extraordinary ironies, 15 years earlier, in April 
the “arch itten from the naval hospital at Newport, Rhode Island, 
Prose” of his letters to a friend: 
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you see, this is a combination bug and nuthouse, and our mail 
sored, our outgoing mail. I wanted to say my piece to you, but Į 
do it in a scholarly fashion lest the doctors disbelieve my argum 
favor of the better factors of my dementia praecox diagnosis. , 


is cen- 
had to 
ents in 


don’t care anymore. . . . Ill write as I please, censorship or no. aaa 
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willa Cather’s My Ántonia: 
Haunting the Houses of Memory 


LisA MARIE LUCENTI 


emory is much more than a recurrent or pervasive theme in Willa 
Cather’s fiction; remembrance is the very essence of Cather’s writ- 
ing—the inexorable principle of her characterizations, the vital foundation 
ofher settings, the impelling force within her novels. Her narratives exem- 
pif, above all else, a certain style of remembrance, a mode of memory that 
one can neither overlook nor penetrate, that is both extensive and elusive, 
afabric spun from unyielding cords and spectral fibers. In response to this 
complexity and vitality, Cather’s readers have interpreted her representa- 
lons of memory in a variety of insightful and provocative ways.! The very 
aa ly of these critical interpretations suggest that memory 
rating ae pene functions in Cather’s work—suggest, in fact, that 
eand ‘ae 1s perhaps most of all an act whereby one can both 
pires and fee an almost endless number of ways in which memory 
individuals E TW comforts and haunts, sustains and shocks not simply 
ana a munities, cultures, and nations.” For, if it is true 
tings they inhabit S oa the details of Cather’s characters, draws the set- 
Otte that the parc colors their actions, fears, and longings, then it i 
ades and tinctures of remembrance seep out to Cather’s 


i 


ers > 

| the past th making us profoundly aware of how deeply we are inscribed 
ate twe have Sorgotten, as well as by the one we sometimes tenu- 
er. 


all ` 
h er most w S novels, My Antonia is perhaps her most thorough as well 
i sonal cate representation of the processes and effects of memory, 
ther is able eS collective. As Jim Burden narrates his nostalgic return, 
Portray not only the content of Jim’s memories but also 
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their structuring, their methods of articulation.* Throughout thi 
Cather is interested not simply in what Jim remembers but also in 
why he does so. Her deliberate, intense focus on the most enigmati 
within the architecture of Jim’s remembrances ultimately Creates a certaj 
imperative to look beyond Jim’s memories of Antonia to more closely a 
amine the memories that surround and intrude upon her. If Jim’s repre- 
sentation of Antonia seeks to keep her firmly within his control, as Katrina 
Irving and others have argued, the memories that surround and permeate 
that representation are essentially and frighteningly out of his control. Those 
invasive memories are significant not simply for what they mean to Jim but 
also for what they reveal about collective attempts to silence and subdue 
the ghosts of a communal past. My Antonia ultimately suggests that, much 
like Jim’s more personal remembrances, cultural or national memory fre- 
quently struggles to preserve a sense of identity by excluding or abjecting 
memories for which it cannot or will not account. 
Most critical studies of this novel emphasize the relationship between 
Jim and Antonia, seeing Antonia as, in one way or another, the center of 
the novel. Yet, in the spaces that separate Jim and Antonia, we find a shock 
ing variety of memories that recount disturbing, radical violence, stories of 
“violent deaths and casual buryings” that give Jim “a painful and peculiar 
pleasure” (72, 41).° His memories of Antonia, and of the various homes 
that frame her, are thus riven with, even blasted by, his combination of fear 
and desire with respect to other, less-comforting and less-redeeming, memo- 
ries. Jim’s memory houses—the houses he remembers, and the home he 
finds in memory—may be constructed with Antonia as their foundation, 
but they are, nevertheless, haunted by figures infinitely less accountable. 
Setting Antonia temporarily aside thus clears the ground for a more com- 
plete analysis of the ways in which memory works in this novel, an analysis 
that suggests that Jim is not alone in his ambivalent embrace of the painful 
and peculiar, and that he is not the only one for whom the halls of memoly 
are haunted. Ultimately, My Antonia insists that there are larger structures 
at stake: when we hear the insistent clamoring of volatile phantoms, ie 
uncanny whispering of living specters, and the stiff tread of the onbo.: 
and unredeemed, we are not just visiting the plagued house of one man 
nightmares. We are—as individuals, as cultures, as communities, 
tions—unquestionably at home in this sometimes shocking, often P@ 
and always peculiar embrace of remembrance. 
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ourse of twenty crowded years one parts with many illusions. 
Jn the c t wish to lose the early ones. Some memories are realities, 
Į did er than anything that can ever happen to one again. 
and are —My Antonia 211 


_, onviction that “some memories are realities” is infused with a deep, 
im's cO? longing for a prelapsarian past, a time before disillusionment. 
Jese, to n to a less-tarnished version of himself permeates the 
a seeping through its pages into the very minds of its readers. Who 
nae longed, even briefly, for such a homecoming? Yet memory is, at 
oa a devilish process, a trickster that doles out not simply comfort and 
jeasure but also terror and mourning. And Jim Burden’s house of memory 
is certainly haunted. Although he structures his narrative as a return to 
Antonia and spends much of the early sections recollecting homes, his 
memory ultimately strays away from its center, abandons its homes, and re- 
tums again and again to images of violence, death, and horror—images 
from which Jim elicits a painful pleasure. If Jim experiences his present life 
interms of homelessness—a fact suggested by his estranged marriage and 
esential transience—then he imagines that his memory can both ground 
hisidentity, making him recognizable to himself, and provide him with a 
more mobile home, one constructed in time rather than in space. What his 
recollections and returns ultimately demonstrate is that he—that anyone— 
can never go home again. Rather than stabilizing and locating his identity 
inthe present, Jim’s memory, more often than not, disrupts the stories he 
Constructs. Yet the very figures of that disruption, figures who refuse in one 
ee to be housed, also frequently appear to Jim as attractiyc 
aiaa an alternatives to domestic enclosures. co Sharon O’Brien 
ito inion ee noted the ways in which Cather’s characters often 
W Antonia Te a wey. also fear as a potential engulfment of identity. In 
ems hae desires and fears are specifically articulated through pat- 
ce Chine and remembrance. 
Cather’s ion eae the importance of finding and making homes in 
ng housekeepin e rituals of domesticity —preserving, cooking, garden- 
Shinga home = &—are the bearers of culture in her fiction, where estab- 
ôn inhabited 6 'gnifies the human ability to transform an empty world into 
eat Ra eo Metaphorically, Jim’s memory is a way for him to 
oan inhabited o aseli in the present—“to transform an empty world 
Ve Meles, that y The novel s frame clearly indicates that Jim is him- 
York, eis ie though he is married and has an ostensible home in 
Me taveling a anged from both wife and home and spends most of his 
"and along the railroad.® The work of memory is, for Jim, 
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not only a process of providing a frame and pattern for the Past but 
actually housing and domesticating that past. Beginning with his 
marriage, an image of Jim’s being unhoused, the novel then shows J 
child leaving one lost home in Virginia and going to an unknown new on 
in Nebraska. He is, moreover, an orphan. Predicated in this way ona ae 
cal loss of home and immediate family, the novel continues to search for— 
and find—alternative homes for memory. In an important sense, Jim’s 
memory work is the attempt to provide Antonia with a home so that she 
can then house him. 
Jim’s earliest memories invoke domestic scenes that are the haven of 
remembrance: the Burden kitchen and the Harling home, in particular 
His account as a whole, however, gives more examples of the failure of do- 
mesticity than of its success. Certain characters never will be domesticated: 
Otto and Jake, for example. They are continually outside of the domestic, 
with no wives or children of their own, temporary inhabitants of other 
people’s houses. Wick Cutter, through his seduction and rape of his hired 
girls, is a threat to every home as he turns housekeeping into whore keep- 
ing (135). Even more significant, perhaps, is the fact that the Harling 
home—the novel’s example of home as Heaven—is internally riven, divided 
from itself. Mr. Harling is the “autocratic,” “arrogant,” and “imperial” fig- 
ure who casts a shadow—literally and figuratively—over the ideal domestic 
scene (101-02). Although Mrs. Harling has, in a way, stepped in for Jim’s 
lost mother, and the Harling children have been his brothers and sisters, 
Jim is excluded from this home whenever he sees Mr. Harling’s “shadow on 
the blind” (101). His earliest memories thus trace out a variety—a shocking 
variety—of ways to lose one’s mother and one’s home. While both the Bur- 
den and the Harling homes should stand in stark contrast to the Shimerda’s 
grey bread and dirty holes, Jim finds himself displaced, misplaced, and out 
of place in almost every home that his memory has to offer. Finally, just 
before he leaves Black Hawk, he experiences home and domesticity not as 
a comfort but as an oppression and “tyranny” (140). 

Ultimately, the processes of memory that work as a homeco 
grounding of the self in its past, also pose a certain threat of fragmenta a 
violation, and engulfment. Jim’s construction of childhood domesticity f; 
an extremely fragile shelter has already prepared the way for a ae 
memory as a dangerous return. In My Antonia, Cather deftly shows vif 
memory’s structuring of identity is always cleft by an otherness that aes 
be patterned or framed. Memory is then both an inscription and an en 
tion, leaving the remembering self both more and less accountable 
before. The problem with memory, a problem that is inherent ke, his 
ken in Jim’s account, is that memory never stops returning. Jim’s sna®™ 
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d hearth not simply of Jim’s story but also of his culture’s sense of 
dentity and history. In these episodes, Cather’s construction of 
ott particularly, if peculiarly, Gothic. - ; 
pan nj Rosowski has interpreted Cather’s novels in terms of both posi- 
m M emive romanticism and has suggested that the Gothicism within 
a er's novels works to create moments where “irresolution” dominates 
S and content and where “the irrational” Ceim, and usually does, “break 
through the ordinary world we depend upon (207, 238). Rosowski writes 
that, in Sapphira and the Slave Girl, “Stories within stories present a past that 
disrupts an apparently serene present” (238). This interpretation also helps 
T clarify the processes of remembrance in My Antonia, where memories of 
d home are vitiated by memories of alienation, exclusion, and violence. Gothic 
)- literature often articulates, in the same gesture, two incompatible desires, 
i lke a longing for shelter and a fear of enclosure. David Punter argues, in 
4 


home an 
its own 1 


fact, that the Gothic is a specific “mode of memory,” one that emphasizes 
the complex interpenetrations of desire and fear (409). In My Antonia, the 
Gothic is a mode of memory that exposes Jim’s fear of being essentially 


$ homeless and his simultaneous but conflicting desire to escape domestic 
z] regulation.” 


: ‘cca pa mone and Judith Halberstam have recently and persua- 
t an Hat the Gothic isa literature of edges, of borders that are 
bi dois eect and inevitably crumbling. Kate Ferguson Ellis shows 
it Mace Were in ie the Gothic’s exclusions from and transgression of home 
st ts domesii yee from the development and propagation of middle- 
AS itoccurs ane n My Antonia, memoris Gothic in both of these senses: 
tionship aay unstable boundaries and in a dubious and ambivalent rela- 

2 ae Noted, 1 netdi Furthermore, as Martin Tropp and David Punter 
P realism ar i Gothic is an eruption of chaos, a haunting within the heart 
3 US quest ^d order, and a certain failure to bury one’s dead. Gothicism 
4 € basis ate the stable definitions and clear categories that often form 
i i Utes can a and collective identities. All of these Gothic at- 
: tic in the See x Cather S My Antonia, yet what is perhaps most 
n tal When it ie 1S its ability, especially but not exclusively in the mo- 
bers Ptures, to sustain a proliferation of divergent meanings. 


I 
horrors e A cogently 


Merge argues that a primary feature of the Gothic is that its 
>: M p 


art, from our failure to categorize signs and events: 
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part of the experience of horror comes from the realiz 
meaning itself runs riot. Gothic novels produce a symbol 
terpretive mayhem in the body of the monster. The mon 
becomes a primary focus of interpretation and its r 
seems available for any number of meanings (2) 


ation that 
for this in- 
ster always 
monstrosity 


Jim’s monstrous snake is the first in a series of such figures in Cather’s M, 
Antonia® y 
_ Jim initially frames his adventure with the snake as the moment when 
Antonia returns to her proper place as a girl. Her pride at being able to 
work in the fields was, for Jim, a threatening elision of gender difference, 
and the snake episode works to subdue that pride. Yet what ultimately sticks 
in this story, what disturbs, are the points when Jim cannot tell what hap- 
pened to him, when his account trips over itself in attempting to avoid the 
coils of his very Gothic monster. What Jim sees is “not merely a big snake... 
he was a circus monstrosity. His abominable muscularity, his loathsome, fluid 
motion, somehow made me sick” (31). The snake’s “monstrosity” includes 
a “disgusting vitality” and a “hideous little head” (31). Outside the limits of 
the natural, the snake repels because of its literal and metaphoric fluidity. 
It simply won’t stay put: it “was all about my feet in wavy loops. . . . Even 
after I had pounded his ugly head flat, his body kept on coiling and wind- 
ing, doubling and falling back on itself. I walked away and turned my back. 
I felt seasick” (32). Even after it is truly dead, the snake’s body continues to 
writhe as its poison leaks out onto the ground (32). Defying not only the 
category of the “natural” but also blurring the boundary between life and 
death, this snake truly is too much. 
Jim’s “subsequent” knowledge that the snake was old and without “much 
fight in him” ostensibly undercuts his heroism, and Jim seems to take a 
modest bow to his audience, admitting candidly that he was simply lucky 
(34). It is curious, however, to see that a “circus monstrosity,” a Gothic 
abomination that defies all attempts to define it, can become, through time, 
simply an old, out-of-shape snake. While Jim’s later realizations Baam to 
deconstruct myths of the hero’s omnipotence, they really work to dismantle 
the monsters omnipotence. In other words, Jim can only contain the ne 
that threatens to overcome both his identity and his narrative memory © 
reconfiguring his battle as “a mock adventure” (34). If the snake remana 
as unrepresentable and monstrous as it first seemed, where would—whe! 
could—Jim put it? val but 
The primordial danger represented in this episode is nota physic ith, 
an ontological one, and Jim’s real battle is not with a snake but with Da 
metaphor, and memory. And that battle is epic, though not for the Hee: o 
young Jim imagines. His battle is epic because it defies his own attemp 
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because it is a story of communal, and not simply individual, 
ommunal memory struggles, like Jim, to translate the monsters 
s that it finds unaccountable into events and images that it 
and metaphor unt. Finally, the snake’s appearance in the narrative in both 
ansimply ae d as mockery—testifies to Cather’s sense that those 
ises—4s ae always incomplete, allowing the discounted to continue 
aa winding, doubling and falling back on itself,” while the com- 
Be iat attempted the translation can only turn its back, like Jim, with a 
en that never quite fades (32). . y 
The snake is just the first of many stories that are only marginally and 
uncomfortably contained in Jim’s narrative as a whole. Pavel’s story of the 


0 
emo j c 


: yolves is another moment in which the Gothic erupts in Jim’s narrative, 
a bringing the dead back to blast the careful architecture of his remem- 
X brances, Guests at a wedding party in Russia, Pavel and Peter are driving 
d ihe bride and groom home late at night after long revelry when a large 
$ pack of wolves overtakes the party. Like Jim’s snake, the wolves are remark- 
f able for their failure to correspond to anything that the human mind can 
y. understand as natural (38). Completely without individuality, the horde of 
n wolves erases personal identity—by graphically devouring it. Followed by 
: the “shrieks” of dying people and dying horses, Pavel and Peter find them- 


selves, at last, on the only remaining sledge of the party; all of the wedding 
9 guests, including the families of bride and groom, have been eaten (39). 


E And there are still “enough” wolves to go around (39). To save himself and 
d Peter, Pavel throws both the bride and the groom to the wolves: 
h He said he never remembered exactly how he did it, or what hap- 
a pace afterward. Peter, crouching in the front seat, saw nothing. .. . 
y e end Peter drove into the village alone, and they had been 
IC mother wo Sige They were run out of their village. Pavel’s own 
e, not look at him. . . . Wherever they went, the story 
j ollowed them. (40) 
e Although he is Perpetual ; ; i f 
i how he did ies ally unable to reconstruct the details of his actions— 
y €J are the ho aye) 1s nevertheless pursued, endlessly, by these wolves: 
d "thing ” he Cae that he cannot forget. And even though Peter “saw 
re " The story n ust continue to “crouch” under the weight of that hor- 
ie, a one follows” these men; it makes them, wherever they 
it (Peal Go ic ie aes Severed even from his mother, Pavel is the proto- 
h, i lFfrom fù a Snan, the human who has, through a single act, excluded 
i 1 Ves, estern Participation in humanity. In the story of Peter and Pavel’s 
10 Med benea Cultural definitions of the humane and human are deci- 


€ weight of brutal exigency. That Peter and Pavel acted 
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out of self-preservation intensifies rather than mitigates the terror 
it suggests that it is merely circumstance and chance that separate 
man and civilized from the inhuman and barbaric. Their story im 
the categories and rituals through which communities define t} 
are only thinly divided from their apparently categorical others, 

Strangely enough, while Jim tamed the horror of his snake by translat- 
ing its monstrosity into near banality, he does not attempt the same transla. 
tion with Peter and Pavel’s nightmare. Instead, he repeats the Story, of the 
wolves almost obsessively: 


because 
S the hu. 
Plies that 
NEMselyes 


For Antonia and me, the story of the wedding party was never at an 
end. We did not tell Pavel’s secret to anyone, but guarded it jeal. 
ously—as if the wolves of the Ukraine had gathered that night long 
ago, and the wedding party been sacrificed, to give us a painful and 
peculiar pleasure. (41) 


The “painful and peculiar pleasure” of this repetition is a particularly Gothic 
combination of fear and desire, repulsion from and attraction to the trans 
gressions that the story embodies (Halberstam 2, 13). Jim’s pleasurable pain 
emerges, more specifically, from his ability to temporarily—and thus safely— 
put himself in the place of Peter and Pavel: “At night, before I went to sleep, 
I often found myself in a sledge drawn by three horses, dashing through a 
country that looked something like Nebraska and something like Virginia’ 
(41). Unlike the true exiles of the story, Jim can wake up, safe and tucked 
in, fully at home. And, while Jim believes that the wedding party had been 
sacrificed for his pleasure, it is truly Peter and Pavel who are sacrificed for 
the dubious pleasure of a community that can neither acknowledge nor 
forget a certain affinity between itself and its exiles. In repeating the story 
of abject exile, that community ultimately finds itself pursued, like Peter 
and Pavel, by the story it would paradoxically repeat in order to forget. 
Jim believes that he can lessen the horrors of barbarism and exile by 
voyeuristically participating in them, yet he discovers that projecting a 
self into the place of another can bring terrors from which he cannot awal e 
When Jim spends the night at Wick Cutter’s house, he does so in order p 
protect Antonia from having to stay there: Cutter’s strange actions Le 
leaving town with his wife make both Antonia and grandmother eae 
suspect that Cutter is “up to some of his tricks again” (157). Since uate a 
has been explicitly clear about what types of “tricks” Cutter plays on reais 
girls, it is truly bizarre that anyone in this story is surprised to find eat 
groping for Antonia in the dark. Although Jim stayed in place of An e 
he is somewhat unaccountably shocked to find Cutter’s hands on him. 
unsettles in this story is precisely its predictability: while the snak 


ean 
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pt his narrative through their deviations from known catego- 

wolves E ching in Jim’s encounter with Cutter that could not be fore- 
is ; ; 

ries, there Cutter’s past behavior. Why, then, does this story have such a 


seen t on its hero? And why does he express rage, not principally 
hocking 7 4 

5 Cutter put at Antonia: ; 

at agAntonia cries outside his door, Jim thinks that 


[hated her almost as much as I hated Cutter. She had let me in for 
all this disgustingness. Grandmother kept saying how thankful we 
ought to be that I had been there instead of Antonia. But I lay with 
my disfigured face to the wall and felt no particular gratitude. My 
one concern was that grandmother should keep everyone away 
from me. If the story once got abroad, I would never hear the last of 
it (159) 


for im, Antonia is the body, the vulnerable body, that “let [him] in” to this 
dream of transgression from which he cannot awake. Keeping the story con- 


a uined is Jim’s primary motivation: since it is written across his face, he must 
ia keep that very literal materialization of narrative quite hidden. Like Jim’s 
ia other eruptions of memory, this one is, moreover, both over- and under- 
p, determined: the marks on his face tell too much of his adventure with Cut- 
iA tr while leaving the ultimate question of whether or not he was actually 
ia” raped unanswered. The Cutter episode, while it might have been both eas- 
ed il predicted and avoided, threatens to become for Jim the equivalent of 
en a Wolves—to pursue him so that he will “never hear the last of it.” The 
for “iy 


surement of memory occurs, then, as a story that has the potential to 


EXC i g , 3 0 
‘or i eed its subject’s control, to return an endless number of times, in unac- 
rY lntable and unpredictable ways. 


ter An such disfigurement is not confined to individual memory; the scars 
i aay ees nola are deeply etched across the surface and within the 
m | Ure ora nation memory as well. As does Jim Burden, a community, a cul- 
@ UD its history aye struggle to contain and control the stories that make 
10 | Md racial ae ee to exclude any memories—like those of sexual 
re Memories ç ate allow too much to be read. Yet Cather insists that 
en f Oen the in clive N € neither contained nor erased. In My Antonia, more- 
vel | "Sof the tra $ or community that finds either pleasure or relief in sto- 
ed | Ml the Vic ~ S8réssive other may wake from those illicit dreams to find 
ter | om tim of trans 


gressive hands. The remembrance of things past 
€ctlons; instead, it is the plaguing return of the disqui- 
a €mory is always disfigured and disfiguring—a relentless 
r $ : 
ertheless es of cosmetic designs. 

> 


im is often able to partially repossess his memories by 
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controlling the structure and dissemination of his tales. For example 
Shimerda’s suicide initially offers Jim the same promise as Payel’s aren 
story that seems likely “to give us a painful and peculiar pleasure” (41) = 
Cather makes sure that her readers fathom the violence and the horror i 
Mr. Shimerda’s death by providing explicit details of the way in which f 
blew a hole in his face (63-64). In a strangely matter-of-fact tone, she on 
forms her readers that, before the funeral, “Jake and Jelinek went aheaq on 
horseback to cut the body loose from the pool of blood in which it was 
frozen fast to the ground” (74). The ultimate pleasure for Jim, however, is 
that this suicide opens up the narrative to a proliferation of other tales of 
violent death: “That afternoon Fuchs told me story after story: about Black 
Tiger Mine, and about violent deaths and casual buryings, and the queer 
fancies of dying men” (72). Violent deaths and casual buryings give Jim the 
same type of pleasure that he found in Pavel’s wolves. Since these deaths 
are not only unrelated to him but also mediated through someone else’s 
memories, they figure as eruptions that he can, quite easily, recontain. 
He incorporates the violent death and casual burying of Mr. Shimerda 
by rehousing the man’s soul within the heart of the Burden home. Left 
alone while everyone else is at the Shimerdas’, Jim becomes convinced that 
Mr. Shimerda’s soul is in the kitchen with him. While the rest of the com- 
munity debates about where to house Mr. Shimerda’s body—the dangerous 
body of the suicide—Jim quite comfortably imagines his soul heading back 
to his old country: “I knew it was homesickness that had killed Mr. Shimerda, 
and I wondered whether his released spirit would not eventually find its 
way back to his own country” (66). Since homesickness killed the man and 
since his suicide threatens to cast doubt on the security of any domestic 
enclosure, Jim propels the soul on a journey homeward. To help the sou! 
on its way, Jim reviews the stories that Antonia told him about her father 
and his life in the old country: “Such vivid pictures came to me they ne 
have been Mr. Shimerda’s memories, not yet faded out from the air in hic) 
they had haunted him” (66-67). These memories take on an almost malt 
rial presence; however, their very materiality becomes a source of ee 
for Jim when he learns that, according to Catholic doctrine, Mr. Shime! $ 
soul is not headed toward home but is trapped in the terrors of puree al 
Finally, he can only hope that Mr. Shimerda’s poverty and unhappinet A 
spare him from the flames (67). That this ultimate “homecoming’ is a mo 
and not a surety reveals Jim’s persistent anxiety over what to do with We , 
death and with the souls and memories thus released and not-so-casu® 
buried. 
Mr. Shimerda’s suicide is paralleled by Antonia’s story of th 
killed himself by “jump[ing] head-first right into the threshir 
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strangely enough, Antonia tells this story to Jim and the Harling 
is they are “picking out kernels for walnut taffy” (113). In the heart 
chilare 
the Ha 
threat of in 
5 “jole 


novel ], like he had some sickness” (114). He complains that there is 


7 L water in the ponds to drown himself, then says he is “tired of 
= rampin’ I won't go no farther” (114). Rather than a decision to domesti- 
is cate himself, to settle down and plant roots, the tramp s immobility is a re- 
of iection of houses and homes. Yet the ony mark of identification found on 
ck his body is a copy of Samuel Woodworth’s poem “The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
er apoem that nostalgically celebrates the scenes of home, hearth, and child- 
he hood (115). Perhaps like Pavel who is eaten by his past, this tramp carries a 
hs nostalgia that eventually kills him. Furthermore, both the tramp and Mr. 
e's Shimerda are, like Peter and Pavel, homeless, exiles wandering along the 
edges of communities that remain carefully blinded to their presence. As 
da eiles, they reiterate the boundaries of the communities from which they 
eft ae excluded. From the deaths of such homeless men, Jim weaves only a 
R uous shelter for himself, a memory home predicated on his alternate 
g oo and embrace of monstrous snakes, violent deaths, and groping 
a k Beed Jim’ memories fail to house the majority of the bodies in 
iis Sy a ee examples of this failure and of the way in which 
nd conte A othic fore) vitiate ouy faith in subjective Conerene, 
tic Tee cle and Blind d’Arnault’s story are moments when Jim’s 
yul a unters bodies that he cannot contain either in personal ac- 
er | iia & national ones. History thus interferes like Pavel’s wolves and 
it 80 home. On the Burden farm there is 
h F 
a payed Heihe grass, a great circle where the Indians used to 
ror Ting the Indians ee F sure that when they galloped round Uat 
aS but grandfather me ae prisoners, bound to a stake in the centre; 
y ere. (49) ought they merely ran races or trained horses 
vill Take an Ott ; 
pe | “tipo S Cothicize this marking, imagining that the circle is an in- 
a "Punches ee a sign of torture. Grandfather Burden, the pragma- 
all we Yet e ne Hl their Gothic tale and makes the circle practical, mun- 
10 ee e D as a whole remains at least partially suspended be- 
e ath nts. While we are, throughout, encouraged to believe 


Ot er By ; 
0, Tin» rde 
Jim's “o ns pra 


A gmatism over the wild speculations of Jake and 
mantic disp 


Osition” is Strongly attracted to the Gothic image 
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(2). The horrors of someone else’s past—those imagined victims o 


: : E f Indi 

savagery—provide Jim with a deferral and a partial containment of on 
O i q al ” 0 

harrors. Jim can geta painful and peculiar pleasure” from these iene wn 

ries 


precisely because they keep the doors of his identity slightly ajar (41). Th 
- the 


same process works, on a larger scale, for the community that would “r H 
member” the supposed barbarity of snakes, wolves, and Indians in eon; p 
discount its own stories of sexual and racial violence, memories that it can te 
neither quite forget nor fully recount. 7 
For Blind d’Arnault, the story of excluded, abject otherness is Written (0 

on his body. The direct presentation of his story—one of the few inset sto. ji 
ries that is not in any way mediated through a series of tellers—would seem m 
to suggest that everything about Blind d’Arnault is clear, that, in fact, the hi 

piano player can be seen and read so clearly precisely because he is blind, by 

The initial description of Blind d’Arnault is patently racist in its stereotypi- Jin 

cal construction of “the Negro.” Blind d’Arnault has fol 


the soft, amiable Negro voice, like those I remembered from early 
childhood, with the note of docile subservience in it. He had the p 


Negro head, too; almost no head at all; nothing behind the ears but id 
folds of neck under close-clipped wool. He would have been repul- he 
sive if his face had not been so kindly and happy. It was the happiest I 
face I had seen since I left Virginia. (118) his 
With his “docile subservience” and “no head at all,” Blind d’Arnault enters F 
the text as an unthreatening presence, a memory that Jim locates in his in 
Virginia childhood. While he is not quite “repulsive,” Jim imagines that he A 
would be horrific without his face, his “kindly and happy” face. The absence me 
of familiarity, of an identifiable face, was exactly what terrified Jim in the | a 
snake and the wolves. He keeps Blind d’Arnault from posing the same puei mo 
by containing his otherness within a stereotypical construction of “the Ne in 
gro.” Quite bluntly, Jim keeps Blind d’Arnault from being “repulsive o kep 
providing him with a face, but a face that comes only at the price of having th 
“almost no head at all.” , Toy 
Jim’s description of Blind d’Arnault and his music continues tO oma Any 
the racist stereotypes with which it begins. Blind d’Arnault, as a small chi A itg 
plays the piano without any instruction. He sounds out “passages that AG Nan 
already his, that lay under the bone of his pinched, conical little skull, aA 
nite as animal desires” (121). This passage both speaks and getuies Man 
ism: while Blind d’Arnault has a “pinched, conical little skull” and F thus | M 
desires,” he also has the talent and instinct of a prodigy. His head 1 jan? ti 
both missing and uncannily present. Consequently, he becomes 4 Sa he 


player who is both within and outside of white America’s cu 
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ould never learn like other people, never acquired any finish. 
ee a Negro prodigy who played barbarously and wonder- 


always ; 
Be ear him, to watch him, was to see a Negro enjoying 
as only a Negro can. (121) 


ie both barbarous and wonderful, is highly desired by the same 

His A 3 Ge he is “only a Negro.” His audience sees in him “some glis- 
Ue African god of pleasure, full of strong, savage blood” (123). This 
te 


a savage blood” is the mark of his otherness, his blackness, his threat of be- 
a oming “repulsive”: itis the abjection that links him to the Indian circle, to 
a Jims snake, Pavel’s wolves, to violent deaths and casual buryings. “Savagery” 
m names the implicit threat of his presence in a society determined to see 
he himas somewhat monstrous.!° The danger he poses is tenuously contained 
id, byhis blindness, his docility, and his attention to music. The only way that 
pi- Jim can even partially house him is by subsuming his race in his talent, com- 
forted by the thought that this talent is also blind. 
i Jimimperils this house, however, when he moves from Blind d’Arnault’s 


pano playing—“head thrown back, his yellow face lifted, his shriveled eye- 
ut | lidsnever fluttering”’—to his story (119): “He was born in the Far South, on 
ul- | hed'Arnault plantation, where the spirit if not the fact of slavery persisted” 
est (ll). Crippled from infancy by both blindness and a “nervous motion of 

his body,” Blind d’Arnault is also crippled by the spirit of slavery that en- 
R a in true Gothic fashion, beyond its ostensible death (119). On the 
he an he is called “yellow Martha’s simple child,” and the novel calls 
he i ae d Arnault, but his mother named him Samson (119). In Judges 
ce M on, blinded by the Philistines, brings down the temple of his op- 
the | ‘ors, crushing them beneath its weight: the name does not, therefore, 


simply ey, : 
z N blindness, but a blindness invested with subversive and enor- 
T ‘loved Ma oA “ashamed” oi his appearance, Samson’s motes 
ing tet the other ane ee him dainties . . . from the Big House” and 

What neither Jim 3 ren rom abusing him (119). Samson thus possesses 
joit | Welthat traces Res Antonia ever have: a fierce maternal devotion. In a 
ild, | “Monia’s ig singul ena. Ways to lose one’s mother—Jim’s mother dies, 
ere | Cannot e e a ly ineffective, Pavel’s mother cannot even look at him— 
efi | "mes her ¢ eee that Samson’s mother not only endures but also 
rac- R ile ` ze authority. 
mal T Without a he a descriptions of Samson say that he is “only a Negro,” a 
hus f i aN histo ac, Samson’s music and his memory enter the temple of 
me le, mson is ioe threaten to pull it down. The subversive strength of 
g | Bo tale ny, POWer of absolute and absolutely literal memory: “He 


earl 
y, remembered everything he heard” (119). He learns to 
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play the piano by listening to Miss Nellie d’Arnault practice, and he re 
bers, by rote, whatever he hears: “Several teachers experimented ica l 
They found he had absolute pitch, and a remarkable memory” (121) S 
has as well, an uncanny connection to and understanding of the piano ss Te I 
during his first encounter with it: “He approached this highly artificial ! 
strument through a mere instinct, and coupled himself to it, as ifhe el, | 
was to piece him out and make a whole creature of him” (120), My co 1 
is inhabited by incomplete, wounded, and scarred people, yet Blind 
d’Arnault finds a way to make himself whole, even in a society that pre- 
serves “the spirit if not the fact of slavery” (119). This black man is not only ; 
one of the few characters able to complete himself but also the only charac- 
ter with a perfect and inviolable memory. Blind d’Arnault—the hidden 
Samson—thus becomes the principal figure for the haunting of American 
national and cultural memory houses. An African American in postslavery 
America, he remains excluded from the Big House of the plantation and 
from the bigger house of national memory. Yet he himself wall remember, and 
so he poses, not the promise of domestication, but the threat that memory 
will turn Gothic to its core and return with “strong, savage blood” (123) to 
erase the faces of those who refuse to bear witness to or stand accountable 
for the violent deaths and casual buryings of slavery. 


lind d’Arnault, Pavel’s wolves, and the violent deaths in the novel rep | b 
resent one end of Jim’s memory spectrum, the point at which he is vul- } 
nerable to being unsheltered and unredeemed. At the other end are the i 
conyentional and stifling houses of Black Hawk, a domesticity that Jim is i 
still trying to evade. His memory work is then a process of balancing be- 


tween these two alternatives—absolute exclusion and absolute enclosure. If : 
his memory is often strikingly Gothic—intruding, engulfing, and fragment iy 
ing where it should simply confirm his identity—Jim responds by patter he 
ing his account so that his Gothic monsters will not simply terrify but a h 
give him pleastıre. In this way, he can keep himself just on the edge oe un 
accountable. His primary tool for mediating this exchange is his romant ti 
zation of the hired girls, and especially of Antonia. „he f ait 
The hired girls must be outside of the domesticity represented ar PE, 
Harling and Burden homes—a domesticity that Jim comes to experien ad bre 
violation—yet not so far outside that they come to resemble repre | % 
d’Arnault’s more radical exclusion. Metaphorically, this position prea: wi 
sented by the “three Bohemian Marys”: “The three Marys were cons! ae 
as dangerous as high explosives to have about the kitchen, yet Ta w | o 


e j- rer 
such good cooks and such admirable housekeepers that they nev 
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(130). One could also figure this liminal position as a point 
dancing with Lena and dancing with Antonia. Jim says that 
ed every dance like a waltz, and it was always the same waltz— 
“danc 

[ena 

the waltz 0. 


st : 7 
jn Berne You set out every time upon a new adventure” (142). Between 
anything. 


fated return and the endless adventure lies the ideal memory, one ca- 
the fate one , : 
e crit exnlost pelle Lent) making a pattern offer- 
P she excitement of “high explosives,” while still keeping one’s house in 
ing the exci 
„dmirable” order. | 
[tis for their position both in and out of Black Hawk homes that Jim 
comes to believe in the hired girls as a certain possibility of redemption: 


It came over me, as it had never done before, the relation between 
girls like those and the poetry of Virgil. If there were no girls like 
them in the world, there would be no poetry. I understood that 
clearly, for the first time. This revelation seemed to me inestimably 
precious. I clung to it as if it might suddenly vanish. 

(173; emphasis added) 


Jim’s “revelation” is predicated on defacing Lena, Tiny, and Antonia, mak- 
ing them into a general figure of “girls like those.” Just as Blind d’Arnault’s 
inviolable memory is contained within the limits of racist assumptions about 
‘the Negro,” the unconventional femininity of the hired girls is made proper 
by incorporating them into the nationalistic cadences of Virgil’s poetry. 
phn the immeasurable tapestry of communal memory, stories that relate 
cae T penon simply tie upor snip off—the threads that dangle. 
(ther his a Jose petom for him a Simile function, loosely tying to- 
Ment for him aan But the “girls like those who establish this contain- 
iy Tiny ae n z women who step out of traditional molds of feminin- 
trown will to fe Scons expedition to Alaska, Lena refuses to submit 
theaply O i eee of marriage, and Antonia gives herself away too 
in epinning Jim's fen and comes home in disgrace. In other words, 
torical Narratives ESS of memory anch, by extension, his cultural and 
Sit thein culture w are girls like those who are, quite strikingly, not the 
a re born ae claim. Poetic memory, in Jim’s construction of it, is 
"aks the rules eae the wrong women. It is funded by a femininity that 
te N acce = irls like those,” framed by nationalistic narratives, be- 
mth Pleasure Pgs haunting of Jim’s home, the promise of fear mingled 
te ace that unde 


»Anton:.> Twrites Jim’s entire home in and of memory is, of 
ma's. She i 


s the only one of the “girls like those” who will be- 
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come sufficiently domestic to fully inhabit Jim’s memory. Although Shown 
gresses his definitions of femininity again and again, from her early disa ns- 
ments with Jim, to her pride in being able to do men’s work, and hoa 
her catastrophic relationship with Larry Donovan, Antonia ultimately Baie 
Jim’s dream house, one from which he can come and go at will, Antonia 
offers him images of domesticity and motherhood that are, for him at least 
safely contained as possibilities and not actualities. Before he leaves her fon 
20 years, Jim tells Antonia that 


I'd have liked to have you for a sweetheart, or a wife, or my mother 
or my sister—anything that a woman can be to a man. The idea of 
you is a part of my mind; you influence my likes and dislikes, all my 
tastes, hundreds of times when I don’t realize it. You really are a 
partofme. (206) 


As Rosowski has noted, “There is strikingly little of Antonia in this meeting” 
(86).!! In imagining that she could have been wife or sweetheart, mother 
or sister, Jim, in effect, makes her stand in for all of those roles—and none 
of them. She becomes a pure ideality, a safe refuge to which Jim can return 
again and again, where he will never stumble up against the inevitable dis- 
appointments and absences of a real, substantial sweetheart, wife, mother, 
or sister. As simply an “idea,” Antonia has an influence that Jim can safely 
incorporate and carry with him, making his home sufficiently mobile. 

Antonia is, as well, “a natural-born mother” (204), and, in a novel that 

has concerned itself so extensively with ways to lose one’s mother, this is no 
small gift. A “natural-born mother” is, perhaps, what Jim has sought all 
along. Certainly, she displaces not only his own mother’s face but also his 
grandmother’s and, in fact, the faces of all the women he has ever known. 
Antonia’s face is, for Jim, “the closest, realest face, under all the shadows of 
women’s faces, at the very bottom of my memory” (207). While Jim ident: 
fies this face as the “closest” and “realest,” he is able to do so only at the oe 
of keeping it out of his sight for 20 years. Antonia, as the “very bottom { 
Jim’s memory, is the groundwork that cannot, under any circumstances, fal 
through. While he can play around with the terrors of facelessness, E 
Gothic horrors of violence and exclusion, Jim cannot displace this opa 
stone without entirely collapsing the architecture of his memories. ue i 
Jim’s snake and Pavel’s wolves, Antonia cannot bite: significantly, she has 10 

all of her teeth by the time Jim returns to her. 

When Jim finally revisits Antonia, he finds a perfect maternal al 
mestic sanctuary, one that he can visit, borrow from, and yet not 
by—a fantasy that also characterizes a range of nineteenth- an 
century American cultural imaginations of individualism and domest 


nd do- 


be engul r 
jeth- 

d wentie 2 

icity. 
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ne and farm are an Eden without the serpent.!? At the center 
sats hol 2 : : PRD pia 
ntonia’s h dise, Jim imagines his new Eve, his redemptive Antonia: “She 
‘a ? R : : . . 5 
of that pat immemorial human attitudes which we recognize by instinct 
Jand true” (226). Yet the “attitudes” to which Antonia lends her- 


ù ally va A 5 . 
io grant him a flexible foundation of memory, a transparent 
In 


tome. Jim’s feeling that Sonia can “stop one’s breath fora moment bya 

ora gesture that somehow revealed the meaning of common things” is 
ae sAN by his equivalent sense that she is Eve in the garden, “a 
m E of life, like the founders of early races” (226-27). In both images, 
there is less of Antonia—or of any human woman—than there is of Jim’s 
tempts to find a ground on which to stabilize his otherwise unruly memory. 

Antonia’s children, like her body and her home, become a source of 
potential replenishment for weary pilgrim Jim. Up until this point, the novel 
has elaborated on dangerous homes, lost mothers, and horrific consump- 
tion—on memories that return in threatening, engulfing, and violating 
vas. Yet Antonia’s home and children represent a fruitful and nurturing 
domesticity and motherhood, a home that neither swallows nor spits up its 
inhabitants, The food there is abundant and good, as the visit to the fruit 


cae demonstrates (217). In leaving the cave, Jim becomes Cather’s subtle 
parody of Plato’s enlightened man: 


We turned to leave the cave; Antonia and I went up the stairs first, 
and the children waited. We were standing outside talking, when 
they all came running up the steps together, big and little, tow 
heads and gold heads and brown, and flashing little naked legs; a 
veritable explosion of life out of the dark cave into the sunlight. It 

i made me dizzy for a moment. (218) 
Ree has observed, this explosion of life stands in stark contrast 
Visits (100), pase with an estranged wife in a home that he rarely 
is Own (216 ae Is “embarrassed” to learn that Jim has no children of 
aid daim e o we should not be surprised: while Jim ba throughout, 
hose to ae comforted himself with “girls like those,” the woman he 
Black Hawk v “ars a much stronger resemblance to the lifeless and rigid 
Metthusiara 5: She is “unimpressionable and temperamentally incapable 
he can nly (1). She is certainly not Jim’s Antonia. Perhaps, in the end, 
“Dlosion 5 ies his Antonia—with her house, her garden, and her 
a of [his] mo Precisely by keeping her at a distance, “at the very bot- 
emory,” an ideal on which he can speculate without risk 
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Cuzak’s boys—Antonia’s boys—finally come to take the place of “pi 
like those,” girls who have become older and less adaptable to Jim’s wo 
nation: Lena refused to marry, Tiny is now “someone in whom the facul 
of becoming interested is worn out,” and even Antonia is “grizzleq” (194 
214). When Jim goes out into the fields with Cuzak’s boys, he becomes, one 
more, “like a boy in their company, and all manner of forgotten interests 
revived in me” (222). Cuzak’s boys mediate a return of memory that is safely 
located in the fields, along the perimeter of the home, but not exactly within 
its walls. Still cagey to the end, Jim Burden is more at home out of any home 
in the fields where he can revive his own lost youth, and with boys who eas 
reflect that youth back to him. Quite simply, then, he plans to take these 
boys with him: “There were enough Cuzaks to play with for a long while yet, 
Even after the boys grew up, there would always be Cuzak himself!” (237), 

Unable to reproduce himself safely—either through children or through 
memories—Jim finds his talisman in Antonia’s sons, boys he can borrow 
and then return. 

Jim ends his visit, and his account of his Antonia, by returning to the 
road that brought them both into the Nebraska fields. In this circling back 
toward his origins, Jim believes that he meets himself, face to face, and that 
he finds in his own backward gaze the home he has repeatedly lost: 


ls 


I had the sense of coming home to myself, and of having found out 
what a little circle man’s experience is. For Ántonia and for me, this 
had been the road of Destiny; had taken us to those early accidents 
of fortune which predetermined for us all that we can ever be. Now 
I understood that the same road was to bring us together again. 
Whatever we had missed, we possessed together the precious, the 
incommunicable past. (238) 


Constructing his past and his memories as a closed circle cannot, however 
account for the innumerable places where that figure exploded or I 
ploded, expelling him from his comfortable sense of “Destiny.” While Jo 
names his account My Ántonia, figuratively giving it her face, the narrative 
continually strays away from that mark, haunting even the bottom of pi 
memory, and stridently testifying that remembrance will always elude te 
control, escape from our homes, and return the violently dead and casual) 
buried. The Destiny that Jim then finds on the road from and to his past i 
a tenuous story, assembled from fragments and riven with the unaccoun 


3 jms 

able, the monstrous, the things on the other side of Eden. And sod 

‘ : r . ” i yele 

past, like any other, remains essentially “incommunicable, despite aie 
T 


hundred pages to the contrary. Such incommunicable pasts, such ro bea 
homes for memory, bear witness to the irony of destiny, showing 1t 
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dafter the fact, a “predetermined” road with an endless ability 
gory ee vey face. Jim’s inscriptions of destiny, to escape that frighten- 
to change ee: a mask named Antonia, a face he thinks he knows, but one 
y a 


y ing irony, eve merely circles. And—My Antonia asks each reader and 
1 n G . . . . 

i, that r X of our own haunted inscriptions, our own disfigured memories? 
h ; 

e age asks have we imposed and what circles do we tread? 

S What m 

y 

n NOTES 

3? 1Q’Brien writes, in fact, that “memory and imagination” are the “sources” 

n [Cather’s art (366). Fryer also notes the vital connections between memory 

; and imagination in Cather’s work and further argues that the “little phrase” that 

t eokes memory is as important for Cather as it was for Proust (223). Carlin takes 

|. different approach and suggests that Cather’s fiction creates specific parallels 

h between memory and the act of reading. In a somewhat similar argument, 


W Murphy writes that Cather “filtered her memories through art prototypes” (xxii). 

Questions of history, the past, and remembrance are also important to critical 

studies of Cather by Nealon, Rosowski, Winters, and Michaels. 

k "Tam grateful to Rosowski for suggesting ways in which I might expand 
myargument on Cather’s representations of Jim Burden’s memory to apply as 

well to collective acts of remembrance. 

_ *Cather's multivalenced depiction of Jim’s writing of Antonia has, through 

o | moy complexity, generated a variety of critical responses. Rosowski writes, in 

fict, that My Antonia is “the continuously changing work,” one that presents some- 


: ene to exe reader (75). Some critics—including Kaye, O’Brien, Fetterley, 
P E have proposed readings of My Antonia that highlight its autobio- 
i; ciel eee A example, both Fetterley and Irving suggest that Cather’s 
k identit ject in My Antonia isa guarded and masked exploration of her own 
fete a a lesbian writer in a patriarchal and heterosexual society. (For simi- 
j ae a ne maa or Stout.) In contrast, critics like Carlin and Murphy 
i alin nature NEN S emphasis on memory is not primarily autobiographi- 
7 ther’s life HA Re careful and thorough accounting of the parallels between 
n memoir merely to = PA Murphy goes on to argue that “Sifting through Jim s 
R Teduces My Anton Understand Willa Cather discredits her accomplishment and 
i lion to Cather’s ma 0. psychoallegory” (xvi). (For a similar argument in rela- 
$ “question of gak as a whole see Carlin or Rule.) Still other critics set aside 
i Fher, for exar autobiography in order to examine other aspects of the novel. 
ly ‘community er Teads the novel as Jim’s journey back toward the land and 
Is | Merpretg ieee where he can “place” or ground himself (287). 
t my 2nd “female” at as Cather’s revaluation of traditional definitions of 
5 am asizing Cat ae alues. Rosowski reads the novel in terms of romanticism, 
al y N Out gender es use of symbolism and her questioning of cultural 
le Whig thy makes a See : ae 
a 5 er and ar point, although he concentrates on the ways in 


thoy "yer Makes Me Burden show memory as filtered through art. 
sh Cather’. Bear ™portant observation that “violence and death stalk 
hes with the regularity of historical necessity” (249). 
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6 Although he does not focus on the literal and metaphoric hòr 
novel, Murphy writes, in this context, that “Jim’s task in mid-life, wh 
in no way occasion blame, is to celebrate his past and make it meaning 
to fill a somewhat unsatisfying present” (xvi-xvii). 

7 Gothic memory is, perhaps, also a means through which Jim’s cy] 
express its own simultaneous fear of and desire for domesticity. As critics lik 
Brown and Felski have cogently argued, “the domestic” has, in Many ways ES 
come an amorphous and spectral presence against which modern identities, bat 
personal and cultural, can position themselves. 

8 Butler notes the excessive figuration of this snake as well, but not in terms 
of the Gothic. For Butler, the snake is a way for Cather to complicate gender 
identifications. 

9 In distinction from my reading here, several critics have interpreted this 
story as a rejection of conventional marriage and/or heterosexuality. See Iry- 

ing, Fetterley. 

10 My argument, here and throughout, owes much to Halberstam’s study 
of the production and “technology” of monstrosity within cultural imaginations, 

11 Rosowski broadens this point to argue that the other characters in My 
Antonia “just as consistently belie the myths Jim attempts to impose upon them” 
(89). 

12 See Brown. : 

13 Jim’s construction of the land—particularly of Antonia’s land—as an Eden, 
follows the patterns of reading the landscape that Kolodny attributes specifically 
to male pioneers. Fryer also observes this connection. 
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Anger and the Alchemy of Literary 
Method in V. S. Naipaul’s Political 
Fiction: The Case of The Mimic Men | 


ROBERT M. GREENBERG 


. S. Naipaul’s fiction and nonfiction since the 1960s have reflected an ) 
unenthusiastic view of postcolonial nationalism and nation building. f 

He has had difficulty believing in the ability of new nations in Africa and i 
the Caribbean to raise themselves to a condition of economic autonomy | i 
and cultural authenticity. He has also been against a political rhetoric and p 
agenda that calls for breaking cultural ties with European nations." Instead, i 
political skepticism, Western cultural conservatism, and realist and moder- l 
ist aesthetics have determined the selection and treatment of subjects in t 
Naipaul’s writing. These approaches have caused postcolonial intellectuals a 
to complain about his lack of interest in local culture? and to grumble about | a 
his choice of material—such as Mobutu Sese Seko’s reign in the Congo and b 
the Michael de Freitas trial in Trinidad—that reflects pessimistically on poli- p 
tics, revolution, and the prospects of national renewal. ; b 
Naipaul, however, is probably the most honored living author in the I 
British literary world. Even those postcolonial intellectuals averse to his poli (u 
tics concede his great talent as a novelist and the rewards of reading Wina H 
In addition, there is his irrefutable commitment to the Third World, a a 
plicit in 40 years of writing about non-Western nations and peoples: = be 
practice of revisiting places written about earlier—Africa, India, the os 
Indies, non-Arabic Islamic countries, and South America—underscor™ Ai ' 
abiding strength of his interest in cultures and governments of the ae 
World. They are the subjects on which he has chosen to expend his s 80s k 
Whereas often in his investigative travel writing during the 1970s an 415) t 
h judgme! a 


he found fresh instances that corroborated his earlier hars 
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ooks such as A Turn in the South (1989) and Beyond Belief 


recently inb a a 
trates a new recepiiveness to the places he visits and the 


more 


Thi 


he is, a5 I 


ofits voint of view as possessing “prejudice” within “clear-sightedness” 
ee cer to the truth. While Naipaul is uncompromisingly committed 
ie description and representation of what he sees, he nevertheless in- 
cludes in this description his previously formed opinions, what Goodheart 
alls the “prejudices” of Naipaul’s “incorrigible subjectivity” and tempera- 
ment (245-46), and what Naipaul views as the conclusions he reached ear- 
lier in his life. “Never give a person a second chance,” Paul Theroux re- 
members Naipaul telling him when they first became acquainted in Africa. 
‘Ifsomeone lets you down once, he’ll do it again” (“V. S. Naipaul” 447). 
Twenty-five years of age to Naipaul’s 34, Theroux also remembers 
Naipaul’s “doubt, disbelief, skepticism, instinctive mistrust; I had never 
found these qualities so powerful in a person; and they were allied to a 
fiercely independent spirit” (449).5 This independent, often fiercely opin- 
ionated spirit is explained in great part by his creative isolation, his need to 
provide his own foundation where most writers find firm ground in their 
ee reer embattled, to their homeland or their adopted country. 
incite selfvalidation is the only platform for his ego and ideas, 
and raised m his displacement from Trinidad, where he was born 
auntie mee the alienation of living in England, his usual residence 
Se—stich as the ae periods when he has sought to establish a home 
Period When he E o ee he lived in Wiltshire or the somewhat earlier 
liveness, For oan i: louse in London—do not seem to reduce his com- 
967, he defends ee €, ina short article in the Saturday Evening Post in 
tidentitiegy d X nat he calls his snobbery” for not wanting a particular 
E does this a people moving into his neighborhood in London. 
Beater than a 5 g that the power of past experience is unfortunately 
: a i a of liberal goodwill: “The sad fact about prejudices 
Nation ? es or indeed races, is that they are an accretion of ob- 
18), cannot be destroyed by simple contradiction” (“What’s 


al displacement and existential unease would seem 
tck on the trigger with his opinions, two forces from 
ood and youth help to explain the occasional racial 
nd the effect of these opinions on his fiction. These 


Ne is U 
idad; q 
te of hi lan childh 
Pinions a 
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two forces are an undertone of Indian pessimism and a Persistent ] 
generosity in one’s estimation of blacks. Throughout his political fic 
including, along with The Mimic Men (1967), In a Free State (1971), Guerrillas 
(1975), and A Bend in the River (1979)—these attitudes direct, shape, and 
color his work. At the core of the power of The Mimic Men, for example, ate 
a passive East Indian protagonist who anticipates failure, and explicit racial 
characterizations. And while space limits me to a thorough treatment only 
of The Mimic Men in this essay, I would mention briefly here several manifes- 
tations of these forces in his other three political novels. The preoccupa- 
tion of the narrator with the body odor of Afriċans in In a Free State has 
understandably focused much debate on Naipaul’s possible racism.’ As for 
the influence of Naipaul’s ancestral pessimism, it may be seen in the forgot- 
ten colonial towns and decaying hotels in In a Free State, in the acidic skepti- 
cism turned on white Western radicals in Guerrillas, and in the delineation 
of Salim’s experience of historical vulnerability in A Bend in the River. In 
each instance, there is an almost Eastern sense of the inevitable emptiness 
and false pride behind worldly endeavor—of the transience, ultimately, of 
all power and empire. Naipaul says in an interview with Charles Wheeler: “I 
have to admit... . that a lot of Hindu attitudes, the deeper attitudes, are 
probably also mine—that I probably do have a feeling about the vanity of 
human action and human life” (42). 


ack of 
tion— 


A valuable entry point into Naipaul’s attitude about discovering indi- 
vidual and ancestral identity is found in the text of a speech Naipaul 
gave at a conference in Trinidad on the East Indian community. It will also 
be helpful to become acquainted through this speech with Naipaul’s views 
about black-Indian relations and his ambivalence about a cosmopolitan ver 
sus a local and particularistic approach to art and life. Naipaul concedes in 
this 1975 speech his obsession with the emergence of Black Power in He 
West Indies? and Mobutu’s “big man,” corrupt, nationalistic dictatorship. 
He says: 

recom- 


: ; ote n jdicu- 
mend. You'll find in the Congo all the nice ideas of Fanon rid 
lously caricatured by the present ruler. But fine words O 
sciousness are simply used to buttress a personal ru 


know, that he doesn’t have a borrowed soul any longer, 
lar thing is “authenticity.” Authenticity means that Mobo of the 
for you, that things are all right as they are. It is rejecuo 
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nge, the difficult, the taxing; it is despair. It’s a version of many 
ange, 3 E R TARN 

ki things we have been hearing about in this part of the world. 
(Introduction 7-8) 


| sentence refers to a point earlier in his speech where Naipaul 
The fina the importance of scholarly research for self-knowledge about 
emphasizes nd contrasts this kind of studious commitment to books and 
oa what he believes Caribbean black nationalists were doing by 
ee a spontaneous racial “sentiment” (6). He says, “the whole busi- 
Meins at one’s past—one's assessment of one’s culture—does open 
out in a rather frightening way. But, he emphasizes, “it requires effort; it 
in't amenable to sentimental political slogans.” His method begins with 
direct personal experience and observation: 


I begin with myself: this man, this language, this island, this back- 
ground, this school, this time. I begin from all that and I try to in- 
vestigate it, I try to understand it. I try to arrive at some degree of 
self-knowledge. (7) 


But despite Naipaul’s empirical approach to knowledge about himself 
and other people of color, ambiguity about his fundamental sympathy or 
hostility to the Third World remains. To date he has strictly limited his au- 
biographical discussion of the “racial antagonisms” in Trinidad.!! Even 
his lengthy discussion of black-Indian racial tensions and rivalry in The 
Middle Passage (1962) demonstrates his wish to avoid painful autobiographi- 
cal testimony or to scrutinize the ideological biases and cultural privileging 
that might creep into his “disinterested” generalizations.!2 Here are some 


«Y passages about black-Indian relations from the study of five Caribbean 
nations in The Middle Passage: 


a Paope speak of the race problem in Trinidad they do not 
es im Negro-white problem. They mean the Negro-Indian ri- 
ae his will be denied by the whites, who will insist that the basic 

78) remains the contempt of their group for the non-white. 


ra eh Bo one racialism seems to be reacting on the other, each 
Oout of a eee Indian politicians have created Indian racialism 
Overdue sees Ss egoism. Negro racialism is more complex. It is an 
Profound int, tlee of dignity; it has elements of bitterness. . . . It has 
Negro pro S ona promptings as well, in the realization that the 
gro, but in ies 1€s TON simply in the attitude of others to the Ne- 
the Ne i e Negro’s attitude to himself. It is as yet confused, for 
BY. while rejecting the guilt imposed on him by the white 
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man, is not able to shake off the prejudices he has inherited f 
the white man. (83) rom 


The Negro has a deep contempt... for all that is not white; hi 
values are the values of white imperialism at its most bigoted y 
Indian despises the Negro for not being an Indian; he has, ae 
tion, taken over all the white prejudices against the Negro... , Indi 
ans and Negroes appeal to the unacknowledged white audience E 
see how much they despise one another. They despise one another 
by reference to the whites; and the irony is that their antagonism 
should have reached its peak today, when white prejudices have 
ceased to matter. (80) 


Other than the final few sentences when both groups’ feelings are discussed 
in parity, one is struck by the difference in origin Naipaul attributes to each 
group’s racism. Troubled historical deeps and psychological difficulty in 
achieving self-approval give rise to black racism toward Indians, while In- 
dian racism toward blacks derives from “harmless egoism” (83) and the 
manipulation of politicians. He identifies no serious problem in the psyche 
of Indians that causes their racism. It is also troubling that he does not ac- 
knowledge the potential of his personal experience for prejudicing his ac- 
count of his homeland. 

In the same conference speech in Trinidad, Naipaul rejects worldly cos- 
mopolitanism. Being a “citizen of the world,” he says, is a product of “de- 
spair, defeat, and usually ignorance,” the response of a man “who has 
dropped out, who can’t face the present and can’t face his position in the 
world” (7). Yet it is difficult to shake off the conviction that Naipaul is largely 
a transnational exile with values that Rob Nixon has nicely captured with 
his book’s subtitle Postcolonial Mandarin. Whether Naipaul works from the 
condition of being a citizen of the world as opposed to being rooted ina 
self-knowledge of “the strands of [his] . . . background” (Introduction 7) 
remains, in fact, somewhat opaque and unresolvable—and fortunately oe 
Particularism and cosmopolitanism comprise a shifting dynamic in Naipaul i 
outlook and writing, and the lack of resolution has resulted in a fruitfu 
dialectical interaction between these two approaches. A dualistic app” oach 
persists in his world view: he is an individual of color with a particular seto 
formative experiences, and he is a displaced Western cultural conservativ“ 
with a hierarchical and transnational sense of standards and social orde! 
including the value of empire. 

Before we turn to an analysis of The Mimic Men, it is also } 
little more deeply into the East Indian experience and heritage t 

Naipaul's approach. Raised in Trinidad in a racial minority where, 


Ipful to 0" 
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as a feeling of Indian powerlessness and vulnerability before 
_ majority (Tikasingh 13-14, 27-28); exposed to the practice of 

the plack Pad a large extended Brahmin family that included, on his 
P Both wealthy landowners and “pundits” (Naipaul “Prologue” 
; AB); antl shaped by a home life, when not at his grandmother’s es- 
5% ented toward schoolwork, writing, and winning a scholarship to col- 


ew 
n cally, ther 


y tate, a Jand, Naipaul was fully immersed in the Indian community. A 
a lege Wee ei Brahminic roots, persisted, despite the community’s loss 
T an Eh the motherland (Naipaul, Introduction 5-6). Naipaul says 
n c, “for all its physical wretchedness and internal tensions, the life 
; ts clan had given us all a start. It had given us a caste certainty, a high 
sense of the self” (“Prologue” 57). Looking deeper still, one finds, in 
d Naipaul’s experience as an Indian, a source of the rage that permeates his 
: personality and plays an important role in determining his material and 
' the attitudes with which he shapes it. It is rage at blacks who have been the 
i majority and have persecuted Indians (and Chinese) in Africa and the West 
i Indies; at the British from whose imperial culture and canonical litera- 
í ure Naipaul feels excluded, despite his Oxford scholarship and education 
i: (Return of Eva Peron 205-28); at the predetermined attitudes of white liber- 
asand black nationalists, about the work he was expected to produce as an 
> | imellectual of color; and at the difficulty of earning a living, despite the 
a arly recognition of great talent (Enigma of Arrival 269-70). Finally, as The 
5 Enigma of Arrival (1987) reveals, Naipaul feels that his Indian heritage has 
6 also left him with a historical sensibility attuned not so much to worldly 
ly accomplishment and solidity as to change, ruin, decay, and failure. About 
h tisold, Hindu worldly feeling, Naipaul says: 
a erans the possibility, the certainty, of ruin, even at the moment of 
) a cil in aa anoni Mirese manes had ee eee ae 
5 mined oi ae partly by our family circumstances: the ha 3 
' BeA ee Pn houses we lived in, we wae Pee ou 
ul and was an NG Oey too, this mode of coing ue ae 
h tory that made see Inheritance, something ene war ae ae 
Íi men’s control ae not only India, with its ideas of a world outsi s 
ia , also the colonial plantations or estates of Trini 


ad, to which 


s A my impoverishe ian ancestors had been trans- 
Ported in iel y imp shed Indian ances a a 


ast century. (52) 14 


4sporic Indian sensibility and his rejection of black cul- 
ina tOnalist nae are found the origin of the racial dynamics and 

Which co Politics that inform his political novels. But in the manner 
hse Centri pens up this material, working into and around the pull of 


pe E 
EA forces, we also begin to find the mitigating effect of his 
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literary approach on his social rage and an indication of his quality 
motives as a novelist. Naipaul’s political novels possess a striking Rete 
and interest in entering all characters empathetically, including those ch Hs 
acters toward whom he is critical, such as Guerillas’s Jimmy Ahmed. To E 
end, one encounters in Naipaul’s fiction a political and historical image 
tion reliant on formal literary design; and it is this design that gives his ex 
amination of personal and political affairs an overall sense of justice and 
human concern.!® This is the reason one is tempted to implore those for 
whom political judgments are foremost to read Naipaul before they catego- 
rize his work as politically conservative and of no value. Let Naipaul do his 
job as a novelist: let him reveal aspects of being-in-the-world beyond what 
they knew before reading him (Ricoeur 178). Afterward, they may employ 
him, if they wish, in another discourse, as an instance of a political view 
they dislike. But let them first open themselves to the characters and their 
experiences, to sense the world as Naipaul would like them to sense it. 


J selecting one of Naipaul’s political novels for close scrutiny, it is my 
hope that the West Indian racial dynamics and politics described in The 
Mimic Men will enable us, to some extent, to take the measure of Naipaul's 
political fiction more generally. Specifically, I hope to show that Naipaul's 
racial bias toward blacks largely tends to dissolve in his political fiction, serv- 
ing as a goad to racial candor rather than an expression of racial prejudice. 
I also plan to argue—moving to explicit theoretical discourse only after The 
Mimic Men has been concretely described—that Naipaul's realist impulse is 
his most abiding artistic motive and that modernist ambiguities needn't 
keep us from pursuing a historically and textually supported reading of his 
works. It is true that Naipaul’s later political novels are tied, to some extent, 
to other aesthetic approaches. The action of Guerillas comes out of an edgy 
expressionism, and A Bend in the River has a strong moral and symbolist di- 
mension. Yet both works are grounded at the same time in realism. A non- 
fiction article on Michael de Freitas provides the factual springboard for 
Guerillas (see the second half of The Return of Eva Peron with the Killings i 
Trinidad). And the appearance of certain similar material in both A Bue 
the River and the final chapter of A Way in the World (1994) suggests 7 
existence of a common source from which Naipaul the realist is tyi”§8 
fashion representative characters and situations.!” 

Let us turn now to a reading of The Mimic Men. Writing 
suburban hotel in London, Ralph Singh, the first-person f 
Mimic Men, intends his work to be a representative autobiography ° 
ibbean politician in the 1950s. The exhilaration of becoming a cabine 


irina 
his memoir 1 


narrator 0. 
a jal- 
t min- 
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political party, then the shock of being ousted by his party 


new g e ; 
ister of 2 d-term election, provide the rhetorical momentum of the ret- 


secon 3 Š . r meee š 
pefore 4 ‘ation. Naipaul’s sixth work of fiction, The Mimic Men, is a 
ective narration. 3 
ros 


feducation about a sensitive middle-class Caribbean Fast Indian and, 
novel 0. y a fictionalized portrait of an artist as a young man. Onto this 
nesca pab a Naipaul fuses notable experiences of East Indian politicians 
poe (Rudranath Capildeo) and British Guyana (Cheddi Jagan) who, 
ai bserves, saw a “downward plunge in their political careers 

Dolly Hassan O : E x : i i: š ; 
immediately after independence talxs with London” (256). Naipaul’s char- 
pe in other words, is located in the period before full independence and 
a Power came to various Caribbean nations. (Trinidad and Tobago 

achieved full independence together in 1962.) 
The novel begins with Singh’s college years in London during World 
i War II, then follows his return to the Trinidad-like island of Isabella with an 
English wife at war’s end (58). Because The Mimic Men begins and ends in 
london, Singh asserts—somewhat disorientingly for the reader—that the 
period when he returns to his home in the West Indies (and that occupies 
most of the novel along with his childhood retrospective) is a “parenthesis” 
within the larger state of exile that characterizes his postcolonial existence 
(10, 41). This view establishes a temporary conflict between the narrator’s 
story and his professed attitude about it that only his eventual reevaluation 
ofhis viewpoint resolves by giving more emphasis to his political adventure 
a Isabella, The cosmopolitanism of his London years may ultimately as- 
similate the Particularism of his West Indian experience, but we come to 
mea is this particularism that is the foundation out of which his later 
ae eee as a politician arise and out of which Singh’s postcolonial 
and his artistry develop. 

` maa pe edy emphasizes that his political opportunity came 
ome in a that his success with his black boyhood friend Ethelbert 
ung a popular movement was “little more than a game, a 


maa of ae an extension of the celebratory mood in which I re- 
n anne i pod (38). A successful real-estate developer with family 
€ felt “y Ree Be Ostentatiously, Singh claims that when he was ousted, 
A » Solitude 

mination and ? 


0 (25) 


penance, peace” (40). Yet there is, clearly, selfre- 
s loss at having to return to London as a nobody near the 
: - My career is by no means unusual,” he consoles himself. “It 
tally» ( Pattern. The career of the colonial politician is short and ends 


he ‘om ry, Re helens at a crucial point in the present-tense narrative 
i n for wi agh concedes that his political adventure may be a develop- 
n- ee 


v S aa 
er forg ich his life has been preparing him (184), that it may reflect 
SS Of his character, 


no 
ro 
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This attitude about his political career—that it was a lark and that ; 
reflected a deeper inevitability—arises from what he calls the “placidit a 
his nature, the disinclination to resist where life leads him. This oie 
Singh sees, looking back, in his agreement to marry an ambitious London 
East Ender (46-47) and in the acquiescence to the disintegration of his 
marriage (72-73). He sees it also in his failure, in the face of class and ra- 
cial snobbery, to confront the Deschampsneufs, an old French slave-own- 
ing family. “Why, recognizing the enemy, did you not kill him swiftly?” (176) 
Singh asks himself in several situations, as a kind of refrain concerning his 
passivity before his cultural enemies. 

As an explanation for his placidity, in addition to a psychological de- 
pendence on women and a skepticism about the true social power of East 
Indian men, Singh offers his cultural heritage—his Indian Hindu ancestry 
and the philosophical resignation imbued in him by an ancient culture, 
But here too, counterpoised to one tendency in his psychology, there is an- 
other. Since boyhood, Singh has had a sense of being “marked” (94, 112) 
for “chieftaincy” (100, 142). This boyhood sense of a heroic destiny trans- 
lates during his political career to the spiritual idea of service and suffering 
for mankind (207-08). A psychological touchstone of Singh’s political ca- 
reer is clearly the legend and memory of his father, who walked out on job 
and family to lead a movement that espoused “a type of Hinduism” that 
mixed “acceptance with revolt, despair and action” (128-29, 166). 

But the core of the novel leading up to Singh’s political years is his de- 
piction of the multiracial nature of Isabella as seen in the microcosm of 
Singh’s friendships at school. Once he has described the racial tensions and 
the painful sympathies these tensions produced in him, he can acknowl 
edge that his view of his political career as “arbitrary” and “whimsical” (183) 
may have been inaccurate. “I find I have indeed been describing the youth 
and early manhood of a leader of some sort, a politician, or at least a dis 
turber” (184), he eventually admits. r 

We are assisted in understanding the painful social fabric of an island 
like Isabella by understanding the racial and cultural divisions in Trinidad, 
glimpsed earlier in Naipaul’s cultural commentary in The Middle Ran 
Unchanged significantly from earlier decades, censuses taken in the 196 k 
reveal that the East Indian population of Trinidad was 40 percent, the ie 
population 43 percent, the combined white and Chinese population 3 p 
cent, and the mixed population (combining some of the preceding as oe 

as Spanish and Carib blood) 14 percent. Blacks dominated the civil Se 
Indians the rural economy. Both had members of the professional pak 
while blacks were a majority in government (Black et al. 81-82). A € 
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ment l 
cal 


| The Enigma of Arrival conveys the pain that cultural fragmentation 

` n le Dre 

Their [Trinidadians’] racial obsessions, which once could tug at my 
h 


Ona Sunday drive when Singh is a boy, he sees in human features mark- 


asof the island's racial history: 


We went through purely mulatto villages where the people were a 
baked copper colour, much disfigured by disease. They had big 
light eyes and kinky red hair. My father described them as Span- 
iards.... They permitted no Negroes to settle among them... . We 
drove through Carib areas where the people were more Negro than 
Carib. Ex-slaves, fleeing the plantations, had settled here and inter 
married with the very people who [had been] . . . their great tor- 
mentors . . . [and] had by this intermarriage become their de- 
pressed serfs. Now the Caribs had been absorbed and had simply 
ceased tobe. (121) 


A depiction of Isabella’s racial diversity and tensions is accomplished 
not only through setting but also through a fully realized description of 
Singh's friends at lower school and at Isabella Imperial (modeled on 
Queen’s Royal College, the prep school attended by Naipaul [White 157- 
5), where the talented young men ofall races and classes are sent, includ- 


ingthe son of the Deschampsneufs. In addition to “Champ” (with whom he 
’ belching matches [ 


D 95]), there is Eden, very black and called “Spite,” 
h ecause some hows cet 


: and black Ried sal he was black for spite” (136); Hok, with Cinese 
(3); ana ee anda nervous” and bookish personality similar to Singh’s 

i talier e ee who is knowledgeable about street life, yet who, at an 
i (93), ‘Neither cently performed “coon songs” (144) at a school concert 
$ € prewar Meer nor students in those days,”!® Singh reports about 
is “Ditbilities ithe on Worried about wounding anyone’s racial or political sus- 
k 810 boy With a Curious result was that almost no one was offended. A Ne- 
Man 0... E extravagantly jutting head could, for instance, be called 

ll C Might deere became Guru” (130). (A far less offensive nickname, 
e À Ndeva,)20 Nar Since 1t referred to his father, who had become known as 
$, a Shen S use of boyhood candor and innocence to convey 
arity When iy Points of stress also captures the boys’ moments of 

en angers the teacher with an incorrect explanation 
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about the function of a large two-pronged switch, the teacher’s Set 
casm elicits a shared group resentment. Sar. 


"You get this to generate electricity, Eden, I will give you m Al 

for a month. . . . I will work for you in your garden.” He had ae | 
for last, not only the familiar pun on Eden’s name, but his F it 
ment, white man to black boy, of what he considered Eden’s : te- 
role, that of garden-boy or yard-boy. It was cruel; it went too ET 
the truth; Eden’s background was of the simplest. Our redii 
were brutal; but now we all went still. Deschampsneufs stared down 
frowning at his crossed arms, like someone sharing the abuse, 

(136) 


The boys also talked about selective breeding, a subject on which Des- 
champsneufs “was allowed a certain authority” since “in slave days the 
Desschampsneufs had kept a slave stud-farm on one of the islets off Isabella” 
reputed to be inhabited by “a super-race still” (137). As a result, 


Eden, attempting to clown and perhaps also looking for a tribute to 
his superb physique, said, “Champ, you would let me breed?” 
Deschampsneufs considered him. “It would be a pity to let the 
strain die out,” he said. “Yes, Spite. I think we will let you breed, But 
we have to cross you with a damn intelligent woman.” (137) 


For Singh, as they reach adolescence, friendship with Browne involves 
learning about slave history and seeing the world as Browne sees it. Entrance 
into the perspective of poor blacks like Browne’s father and the thought of 
the “thousands who, from their fields, could look forward to nothing but 
servitude and days in the sun” (145-46) becomes too painful for Singh to 
bear: “I grew to fear Browne’s fellowship. I grew to hate the very hills” (145). 
Browne made him feel, he says, that “we walked in a garden of hell, among 
trees, some still without popular names, whose seeds had sometimes been 
brought to our island in the intestines of slaves” (147).” 

A feeling of being engulfed reaches a crisis in The Mimic Men when 
Singh visits Browne’s house to repay a visit Browne had futilely EE 
to pay to his home (Browne was rebuffed by Singh’s mother [147]).: a 
Singh betrays the attitude of the Trinidadian Indian community that ad 
civilization was superior to the African” and that the “Indian had gimen 
in learning anything from Africans.”?? But Singh also reveals through Ts 
perception of the cultural impoverishment of the Brownes pis cor h is 
about his own resources to escape annihilation and create 4 life. Faia 
greeted by Browne's father—a “genuine old-time Negro, grey-hea F ul 
pipe-smoking” who is thrilled to meet one of his son’s Senco ey 
Singh (revealing perhaps Naipaul’s attitudes as well) is chagrined to 


Mr 
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| se “fannel vest, which was grimy with little rolls of dirt,” to see 
ar- prowne oe room” and on the wall, “framed pictures of Joe Louis, Jesse 
; Baile Selassie and Jesus” (148-49). When Browne’s father calls to 

owen, 


ary we elsewhere in the house, Singh hears the son mutter something about 
dit pisson p jackass” (149). In this scene, we slowly discover not only Singh’s 
te- ‘thal sg 4 eriority but also how it serves to protect Singh from the fear of 
be Paed hopelessness, that threatens him with extinction: 
NS We never forgive those who catch us in postures of indignity. That 
wn Saturday, with its two gestures, its two visits, its two failures, marked 
se, the end of the special intensity of our relationship. I cannot deny 
that I was relieved. I had been choked in that interior, and not by its 
Jes- smallness. Joe Louis and Haile Selassie on the wall, the flannel vest, 
ihe the family photograph, that black jackass: it was more than an inte- 


rior I had entered. I felt I had had a glimpse of the prison of the 
spirit in which Browne lived. (150) 


a tO But the prison of the spirit Singh reveals is also his own, despite his telling 
d?” himself it belongs only to blacks. “Was it only for Browne that I was con- 
the 


emed?” (151), Singh asks a page later. 
This weave of sympathy and superiority generates in Singh’s narrative 
commentary permutations of liberal and conservative political views. Singh, 


the conservative memoirist at 40, views his feelings as a teenager and later 
ša politician conservatively: 


It was my tendency at the time, part of my anxiety to put myself in 
the place of those I thought were distressed; and perhaps, like those 
misguided reformers who believe that for rich and poor there is no 
reality but money, I failed to see much. I minimized the quality of 
Personality. But so it is when we seek to forget ourselves by taking 


on the burden of others. Was it only for Browne that I was con- 
cerned?” (151) 


Inelab $ s 
ted ity on on, in this final sentence, we have Singh’s crucial insight into 
Jere | occupied th sabella. While the races were culturally fragmented, they all 


nae Same prison house. 
Putting nately 15 years later, Browne approaches Ralph Singh about 


Money ; pate j 
The h y Into a Socialist-oriented newspaper Browne has founded. 


-eri enco 7 : : : 

a nome Was a eee each other in London during Singh’s college years; 
i “bel Political pamphleeter with unconventional ideas. Now on 
a 


3 TOW) 
Tokiora Ne Proposes that 


Strike and 
“abouts: exod 
b Singh’, va s fa 


they do a newspaper issue celebrating the 
us to the hills and that Singh write the main 
ther, Gurudeva, who was their leader (166, 185-87). 
towne’s amazement, after several more issues, they have 
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started a political awakening among the masses (189-90). Campaignin 
their new party, however, Singh feels that he is back in the airless nee for 
of black Isabellan life, close once more to the sympathy freighted with oe | 
lessness that he could not bear as a teenager and that had driven fa | 
London (194). He speaks of the “smell of heated sweat, once EiT to | 
the black crowds (193) and of commitment of 


to a whole new mythology, dark and alien . . . [and] to a series of 
interiors I never wanted to enter. Joe Louis, Haile Selassie, Jesus 
that black jackass, the comic boy-singer: the distaste and alarm of 
boyhood rose up strongly. (188-89) 


But there is a sense of moral purpose now: “the virtue I found in that acrid 
smell was the virtue of the protecting, the massed and the heedless,” even 
as Browne, “less sentimental,” mutters sarcastically to him in crowds about 
“the old bouquet d’Afrique” (194). Singh finds himself able to react differ- 
ently now for another reason. Power has provided a psychological uplift. 
The ability to play on their followers through writing and speeches is com- 
pelling. A 
Singh’s sense of superiority to blacks persists in bis attitude toward his | 
fellow cabinet officers. Singh speaks of the “sartorial fashion” of the minis- 
ters, the “flesh swelling on the back of their necks from the good living’ 
(191), and their Swiss bank accounts (205), while his public image, he tells 
us, is that of “the rich man with a certain name who had put himself on the 
side of the poor, who appeared to have turned his back on the making of 
money” (193). But beyond these differences from his fellow ministers, p 
Singh, as Naipaul draws him, is committed to their goals and frustrated by P 
their collective inability to go beyond the rhetoric that swept them into Gs N 
fice—the same rhetoric, Singh repeatedly asserts, that was emerging 1n 2) 
European colonial possessions (190, 193). They were socialist, for the work- 


a SoS Se 6 =, eee 


ing man; they stood for the “dignity of distress” and the “dignity of our 3 : 
dignity” (198). But, once in office, they found they had no true power as 1 
were ever in danger of mistaking words for power (8). Without Sm ; 
capital for investment or internal industries, without the backing of Ua 4 ‘ 
unions or a galvanizing nationalism, they had only “the negative irena a i 
deep violation which could lead to further frenzy alone” (205, 216). ae 5 
the intensified proclamations of oppression, with utterances of racia Ho “i 
tagonism, making Browne into a “folk-leader” (211) rather than a n Si 
builder. tia f| th 

Singh is also asked to handle certain crucial projects—the Ses ‘ti 
tion of the bauxite contract with the Americans and then the nion ide? | Wi 


at sugar estates by “Asiatics,” who were “cool” (194, 219) to the pa! 
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» universal “distress.” (“Distress” is Naipaul’s shorthand word 
yorkers the novel for the historical, social, cultural, and psychological 
r working-class Isabellans.) But when Singh is asked to handle 
alization of industries like sugar, he Is given an impossible task. 
son record favoring nationalization, but “nationalization was as 

ible as getting rid of the expatriate civil servants: so much London 
jmpossl lear” (220). When his efforts in London fail, he is repudiated by 
had De ore is some of the old self-recrimination that he did not go for 
E r atthe critical moment, by trying more g emay to protect his 
ation through his constituency; but, he explains, “the prospect wearied 
me’ “of keeping power in a situation which would always turn to air in my 
tands” (221)—that is, having only words as a resource, not real economic 
or political power. He is condemned at a meeting for selling out on the 
nationalization issue: “it was my playboy attitude to distress” (238). 

John Thieme, among others,”? raises the important issue of the reliabil- 
iy of Singh’s point of view, given the fact that the narrative past of Singh’s 
youth and return to Isabella are immersed in the narrative present of the 
exminister’s memoir. “From first to last,” Thieme observes, 


of 9 
throughou 
roblems © 


he nation! 
The party ! 


the narrative mode leaves the reader imprisoned in the egotistical 
mental world of Singh, confined to the perspective imposed on his 
material by the studied elegance of his prose style and the precosity 
[sic] of his use of literary and cultural allusion. (517) 


Ralph Singh a “charlatan”? (514) asks Thieme. Is Singh manipulating the 
past and conflating past and present to construct a self-approving literary 
Misona? Thieme believes we cannot say, although he does argue that 


Nai ironi ; 3 
Y paul seems to adopt an ironic attitude about Singh’s passive postcolonial 
“istence in London (518) 
n my view, Nai 

e Narrative presen 

è politician, N. 


paul does give us sufficient context and judgments in 
esent of the memoir to enable us to evaluate Ralph Singh as 
vithan in ie would not have been content with leaving the reader 
gauge Ssh mate point of view and with failing to provide the means 
that Sing E S report of reality or his critical assessment of it. We are told 
depe A no more or less a politician than the others. They all are too 
%, 204 909 n words; they all manipulate, intoxicated by their power (194- 
stress » Wea to Singh’s sincerity in embracing the protest rhetoric of 
meh (191, x rola repeatedly that both Browne (185, 186, 194, 203) and 
H Moves pears ambivalent. We can, therefore, evaluate Singh and say 
Khe: > Which Ta feeling as a teenager of drowning in the fact of social 
lacks o his d Ocates predominantly in black life and in his relations 
“sire and ability as a politician to immerse himself in a 
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black workers’ movement and to try to use his power to relieve th 
lems of island laborers. Within the limits of Singh’s character and Viewpoi 

there is a change and a definable growth in Singh’s vision and commitmen n 
to others. When egotism would prompt Singh to try to hold onto his office, gf 
and when the politician’s insincerity is the only lever, Singh does not fight 
back; he allows himself to be ousted: “Control, the prospect of power ee in 


€ prob. 


its corollary, the prospect of keeping power in a situation which would al- : 
ways turn to air in my hands... wearied me” (221). n 
To the critic who would argue that the novel’s “facts” and the narrator's y 
interpretation of these “facts” reflect ideological presuppositions arrayed to iy 
undercut confidence in nation building, one can respond that Naipaul's 
depiction of the racial and ethnic fragmentation on Isabella—”a society not m 
held together by a common interest” (206)—fairly accurately reflects the en 
sociocultural and political climate of Trinidad and other similar neighbor- bo 
ing countries such as British Guyana and Suriname. Regarding the poten- ter 
tial complaint about the prewar retrogressive racial types—that in the prep ai 
school scenes Naipaul perpetuates “racist” views and brutal stereotypes—I (I 
would argue that in candidly dramatizing backward racial attitudes between in 
the boys, Naipaul unpacks cultural stigmas and wounds, usefully exposing Wi 
the colonial burden of self-division. u 
What of the colonial mimicry alluded to in.the novel’s title? Naipaul po 
sees the difficulty in bringing about significant change on the island as the pa 
result of its geographical, economic, and cultural marginality”—as the pas- re 
sage from which the novel’s title is drawn suggests: 
his world, and | Pa 


We, here on our island, handling books printed in t 
using its goods, had been abandoned and forgotten. 
to be real, to be learning, to be preparing our selves 


We pretended the 
for life, we | ol 


mimic men of the New World, one unknown corner of it. c 
They are not real because they lack the resources to be real. Nixon one In 
that mimicry in Naipaul’s nonfiction is attributed by Naipaul to “partly ae An 
ernized societies of the Third World [that] have learned the security 4 de | ™ 
ing off the creativeness of others. By languishing in the idleness of tha née | 
pendency, they dehumanize themselves” (131). Yet in The Mimic Ne tha 
ther idleness nor lack of responsibility is shown to be the dominant ta re 

he reason they p 


Singh’s friends, or of his colleagues in government. T s that they Wi 
tend” to be “real” and to be “learning,” the novel seems to say, S 
are on a far-flung island, borrowers not producers (Nixon 1 
ants without resources, ideals, or models of high achievemen a 
create an authentic culture without a greater past, and their aise 
slavery, indentured servitude, colonial brutality, and colonial neg 


one 0) 
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n the view of Homi K. Bhabha that postcolonial mimicry does 
ion (86-87), Fawzia Mustafa has argued that the use of the 


nt , allowing his protagonist to negotiate his way out of the role 
€ rather pr has ‘written’ himself.” Moreover, Mustafa adds, “the ‘knowl- 
ht into which supposed to stem from ‘self-knowledge’ through the agency of 
ql edge oe a rapt Singh, only an existentialist epiphany of marginality 
l- TN choice.” Instead of contestation and invention, Mustafa complains, 
3 Naipaul gives us “mimicry and repetition ’ (106). The problem is the prior- 
to i Singh gives to writing over fresh vision and action. 

l's Mustafa’s minimizing phrase about Singh’s “existentialist epiphany of 
ot narginality” is, indeed, a fairly accurate description of Singh at the novel’s 
he endand does move us to the problem of Naipaul’s having given priority to 
oF both writing and to an upper-middle-class East Indian point of view in at- 
n- tempting to treat the British West Indies of the 1940s and 1950s. As Singh 

ep overcomes the atomism that tortured him in London in his student days 

al (18, 27, 52), his vitality becomes located beneath the surface—in his writ- 

en ing. On the surface, he accepts social marginality and imperial London. 

ng While postcolonial theorists such as Mustafa want breakthrough and new 


cultural life that they can affirm and hope to see extended, Naipaul disap- 
points them, providing instead meditation on a political life involving 
pained, complex merger with the masses—but from an exceptional not a 
kpresentative point of view. 

The Mimic Men seems to be saying that just as Singh is able to revisit - 
nd Painful experiences of youth with new confidence as an adult politician, so 


d the ; ; ; : 
i hae writer or intellectual must go backward into the burden of 
l iVis} . . 
6) me sion before he or she can go forward into the political 
lotenie Paul's Protagonist, given his race, class, and temperament, can- 
ves Ot envisi : 


~ ken on a recentering of cultural life for the entire postcolonial West 
es -But he can describe the struggle for knowledge of self and world. 


is tics ae oe an aesthetic centering that encompasses the racial dy- 
jei | eve amen ae Caribbean nations like Trinidad, nota revolutionary 
tof at Provi es ee mg outcome but an honest and original cultural act 
re f Jean-Pierre D rs a deep sense of the West Indian experience. 
hey Mite “against : urix observes that certain postcolonial novelists need to 
pit ‘ge Of the ©ady-made representations” and “reclaim their personal im- 
not | Ret 12), U before they can be comfortable” with contemporary sub- 
e of se their ae their past has been “eclipsed or devalued,” they need to 
aye thao Stee youth before they can move on to their postcolo- 
"The imic ee an analysis illuminates Naipaul’s motive and mes- 
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eee far, I have deferred theoretical discussion of Naipaul’s Ongoin 

lation to the realist tradition of English fiction. This relation jg ie re- 
tant, however, given the fact that, on the one hand, Naipaul is DA 
represent a societal transition from a colonial to postcolonial situation a 
on the other hand, that he acknowledges in The Mimic Men that he is d : 
scribing a world that lacks cultural models, including artistic ea 


Typical of postcolonial critical discourse in this regard is Sara Suleri’s view 


that Naipaul is beyond realism since he is writing about a Third World place Na 
and time lacking continuity with England in the colonial period. Suleri ob- acc 
serves that Naipaul’s “mature writing no longer conceives of the literary as the 
a recourse from the political” as is the case in earlier British fiction, “but 
instead internalizes the imperial tradition represented by both modes into je 
a dazzling idiom that no longer needs to indicate the referents of its dis- ab 
course.” To Suleri, Naipaul draws the present not by representating fresh on 
situations and new narratives or myths but backwardly in a “highly sophisti- y 
cated ironizing of imperial mythmaking” (154-55). a 
I believe I have shown that there is fresh, meaningful representation in 
and storytelling in The Mimic Men. However, Suleri’s antirealist emphasis Na 
does point us to an important anxiety about language in The Mimic Men. th 
And this anxiety derives from more than just the unreliable nature of its a 


subjective, first-person, retrospective viewpoint. We need to seek its origin \ 
in the crisis of linguistic authority for which Ralph Singh’s plight as a politi- bi! 
cian is synecdochial. Singh’s frustration that his words, although effective S 
as oratory, were not attached to real things, real power to shape events, is i 
the danger that Naipaul himself knowingly courts in his attempt to write 
culturally meaningful narrative about a postcolonial situation for which 
there are no precedents and for which resources must, to some extent, be ih 
improvised, self-generated. Yet, as I hope I have shown, Naipaul does suc 


ceed in finding his way through this challenge; and pivotal to his success 8 Poy 
his Conradian use of retrospective narrative as a way of marrying what SUE Dol 
characterizes as the “objectlessness of postcolonial indignation” (155) e the 
his mimic men (and what I would categorize as the work’s poder Mi 
pects) with a social, psychological, and political anatomy of Isabellan al 
and politics that is rooted philosophically and aesthetically in realism: a Sim 
How can I support a reading of the novel as morally cobeien Me 
largely objective when I have observed racial and ethnic biases Bee Bo 
role in shaping Naipaul’s vision and when Naipaul seems to approat rage hg 
ing in a state of emotional defensiveness? “I may sit down in enormo! t 
Er 


to write something,” Naipaul admits to Rowe-Evans. 
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ht even begin in terms of caricature and animosity; but in the 
J mig f writing, something will happen. That side of me, that 
course a in the writing, is the better side, and better not because 
comes ol but because it’s truer; it’s the side that in one’s rage one 
irs bey, to forget. I began my recent book about Africa [In a Free 
B haih a great hatred of everyone, of the entire continent; and 
S to be refined away, giving place to comprehension. (30) 


. re description of the evolution he undergoes while writing seems 
Cre aoc d understanding and ton een 
accurate. He does move toward understanding and compassion, even for 
those he begins by disliking. $ 

Myintention in providing a close reading, grounded in the overt “argu- 
nent’ of the narrative, has not been to ignore either Naipaul’s ethnic panic 
shout Black Power nor Naipaul's sense of Indian cultural superiority. In fact, 
one purpose for establishing a detailed cultural context is to establish the 
interested novelistic choices and strategies implicit in Naipaul’s assembling 
dhis fictional world. That I have chosen in the end to articulate what I 
think are the overt meanings the text leads us to, rather than to emphasize 
hhipaul’s slippages into bigotry or nostalgia for empire, reflects my belief 
that we lose more than we gain if we approach Naipaul’s political fiction 
pimarily to deconstruct his professed beliefs in representation and artistic 
‘truth. Are there vestiges of racism and adulation of empire in The Mimic 
Sn that I’ve omitted in my effort to adduce a unified work? Certainly there 
Sympathy for empire in the penultimate London episode with Lord Stock- 
ae Byoacanlc estate owner who gains Singh’s respect by telling him 
an A admired Singh’s father (225-29). And, as I have already indi- 
Pie ane perhaps more than a trace of racism in Naipaul s use of 
bbean is ie 2 a typical rural worker, since the basic pattern in the Car- 
ulation and me eas made up more of the oppressed agricultural 

Hidi acks tended to be found in the cities (145-49). 
Mtema a arnt for a realist reading is the depiction of the new 
€ fagile alians an social fabric delineated in The Mimic Men, especially 
Ì rmi Men appears t etween the East Indians and the Afro-Caribbeans. The 
‘ "mentation "i accurately reflect the multiethnic societies and politi- 
mms, MacD at typifies Trinidad, British Guyana, and Suriname (see 
lima Dea onald, Dew, and Naipaul, Middle Passage). Moreover, The Mimic 
emn t0 be derived in significant fi th hort-lived coalition 
ings Ment of the Baer tee g E ES AKO E S ; 
her uyana in 19 ndian Cheddi Jagan and the black Forbes Burnham 
the, their ney JE 53, a government that ended after several months 
Wes tin to quell ek was suspended by Whitehall and British troops 
apaul with th State strikes.“ The Burnham-Jagan government pro- 
€ historical basis to explore an early and important 
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political experiment in Caribbean independence. In addition, by reversi ie 
the dominance in the relationship—in 1953 Cheddi Jagan and his aN 7 
cally talented wife Janet outmaneuvered Forbes Burnham (Simms e 
10)—he is able to include his fears of black nationalism. However, it is on ul 


neous to assume that this selection of the Burnham-Jagan government asa 


model was a conservative choice and is necessarily an expression of antago. r 
nism to postcolonial nationalism. For one, the Burnham-Jagan government rel 
was leftist, highly independent, and by most considered revolutionary, Sec- , 
ondly, and more important to Naipaul, was the fact that it was a coalition k 
government that sought to overcome the social fragmentation that dis. 7 
tressed him. As The Middle Passage makes perfectly clear, coalition govern- op 
ment and the quest to find shared communal values were at the core of big 
Naipaul’s political hopes (224, 230-31). W 
Finally, it is interesting to note that Naipaul saw both Cheddi Jagan and a 
Forbes Burnham speak at Oxford after their government fell in 1953 and it 
that he came away with a positive opinion of Burnham as well as Jagan. As od 
he indicates in The Middle Passage, the change in his estimate of them in he 
1961, once they were political rivals pursuing votes from their own racial a 
group, turns on the fact that Burnham, while still a great orator, no longer i 
had a message or purpose other than stirring racially polarizing attitudes Af 
(131-32, 140), much as Ethelbert Browne is shown to drift into stirring in 
“negative frenzy” (205, 216) in the novel. if 
For all these reasons, especially the historical and political context Just me 
described, Naipaul’s novel supports a realist interpretation, its poetical tex- at 
ture and Conradian retrospective narration notwithstanding. ing 


= ; ; ; des : -a reading the 
To categorize Naipaul’s cultural and political biases before reading t aut 


novel and then to seize on evidence during the reading that confirm inet Lie 
biases may be empowering for postcolonial critics of the “Naipaul ae 

(Appiah 146; Gates, “Introduction” 14; “Talkin” 405), but it does not o ue 
the novel its chance to enlarge our experience as readers. Instead, we nê h 


to let the novel reveal its world. 


NOTES 


' Naipaul, The Overcrowded Barracoon 250-54. See also The 
99, esp. 168-74, 178. 


Middle Passage 165- 


2 See Cudjoe 14-15, Brennan 174, Maja-Pearce 111. be 

3 See Searle 46-47, Said 320, Mustafa 1-3; Maja-Pearce 111. E my jou” p S 

4 In a 1973 interview Naipaul says: “I think that one reason Right è £ 
nalism can last is because I never had any such ideas about Left or din ones | 


: . involve 
just looked at what had happened. There are no principles 10y 
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ai Bryden). For more discussion on this question of Naipaul’s dis- 
Ig sion” (4 pjectivity, see Nixon Bes s À AAN 
: inerested © 's recent book about their relationship (Str Vidia’s Shadow) con- 
ti- 3 Theroux acterization of Naipaul as a dogmatic and selfish curmudgeon. 
]~ ins further eee ars’s interview with Naipaul on how the “solitude and lone- 
o- ê See ee ICES “crankish” behavior in writers (33). For another in- 
a es pgand complementary view of Naipaul’s aversion to community and self- 
0- ter Ty Teal 
nt reliance, A A mention of the body odor of Africans by the white protago- 
C- , ea, rA Bobby, in Jn a Free State has elicited much critical commentary. 
M Ee reaction of an African critic, see Adewale Maja-Pearce’s article (11- 
is- 9 in which she reminds us of lines in In a Free State such as “The African 
. “ned the door himself. He filled the car with his smell” (136); “The boy was 
n ea he moved briskly, creating little turbulences of stink” (175); “The tall 
oi ere to clear away Bobby and Linda’s plates and left a little of his stink 
chind” (178). Peggy Nightingale tries to evade an imputation that Naipaul is 
nd pily of malicious racial stereotyping by pointing out that “references to the 
nd dirtiness and smell of Africans are balanced by allusions to Linda’s vaginal de- 
As odorant and Bobby’s sexual activities (165). Landeg White tries similarly to justify 
in he objectionable emphases on “physical unpleasantness”: “Words like ‘fat’ and 
ral ‘mell’ enter the story as part of Linda’s vocabulary and are adopted as Naipaul’s 
ee from the Hunting Lodge incident onwards; but the same points are made about 
) he Colonel” (200). The impression, however, of an unkind preoccupation with 
les African body odor is not so easily dismissed; and even the argument of realism 
ing ma country with non-Western bathing practices and facilities does not fully 
mitigate the sense of an underlying lack of generosity and troubling fixation. 
ust Dennis Walder’s discussion is helpful as he tries to consider the “question of 
ex- 0w adequately the author has distanced himself from the racism of his char- 


à zi j + C D 5 
ers.” Walder points out the difficulty of knowing whether we are “inhabit- 


the hae consciousness,” the fictional narrator's perspective, or the 
ese ‘Naipaul's inns Nevertheless, Walder s conclusion contains an indictment: 
>} bumanizin Moeaa PeIspective too readily accommodates the familiar, de- 
g igen oc chistorizing stereotyping in Western, if not racist, ideology” (114). 
ve U the discussion in the 1970 essay “Power?” in The Overcrowded Barracoon 
eed Nai 
Nrape had at least one run-in with Mobutu’s army. See Theroux’s “V. S. 


We ti 
ave, my car to Rowanda, and I did the driving. One day we made 
§ turn and ended up in the Congo. Border guards detained us. 


7 See theie aed guns. When they sent us away, Naipaul said, “Did you 

8) niforms? Did you hear their bad French? Let’s get out of here.” 
by, 
itan, Paul is r ' ee n 
our i eferring here to the emergence of Black Power in the Carib- 
OM ea DUn 
Ge ant usual j à ear . » 
ne> here, also, is ue is found in “Prologue to an Autobiography” 32. Rel- 


view of Arnold Rampersad, also raised in Trinidad, that 


Ti: . 
nidad had wounded . , 


. [Naipaul] as a child and youth . . . in the 
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ever-present campaign of humiliation and demoralization and thr i 
violence aimed at Indians that he would have encountered Cats of ihe 
capital, Port of Spain, in the late 1940s. (45) ++. N the rel 
Such experiences would help to explain his antagonism to blacks and hist of! 
58. 


jection of his homeland. 


12 See Rowe-Evans on Naipaul’s ex lanation of his removal « 
Q rom entangle 


ments, from rivalries, from competition” (31). See also Bryden 367. For ax for 

perb summary of these tendencies, see Rob Nixon 17-35. ue N 
13 See The Enigma of Arrival 152-53, Tikasingh 27-28, Sowell 341-42, and | 

rep 


Rampersad 45. ; : 
14 In An Area of Darkness, when Naipaul flies to Rome after living for a year ofi 


in India close to the “Indian negation,” there occurs a related observation: 


: 3 ; r Mai 
It was only now, as my experience of India defined itself more properly 195 
against my own homelessness, that I saw how close in the past year I had int 
been to the total Indian negation, how much it had become the basis wil 


illusion could only be a concept and not something felt in the bones, it 
was slipping away from me. (281) 


15 Jt is revealing, for instance, that in Guerillas we encounter not only a very 
chilling black character in Jimmy Ahmed but also a very sophisticated and in- 
telligent black in Meredith Herbert. 

l6 V, S. Pritchett has pointed out that Naipaul is always “true to his design’ 
(qtd. in Michener 72). : 

17 I am thinking not only of the “big man” dictatorship found in both works, 
-African businessmen in each, 
other (see A Bend 


Api 


Bha 


but more specifically of the shrewd, elderly non Ba 


the Arab Nazruddin in one, and an unnamed Indian in the 
20-24; “Home Again,” A Way 358-61). 

18 Hassan identifies these two Indian politicians as po 
Singh (256). See the chapter titled “British Guiana” in Th 
description of Naipaul’s travels with Cheddi and Janet Jagan on a Cal 
in 1960. 

19 J believe that he is speaking about the mid to late 1930s; we know that 
Singh returned to Isabella after college in 1945. in the cat 

1r ni 


20 This allusion, however, to his father’s “guru” eaa E fal ; 
mago, the Descham| 


Singh’s fat 


ssible sources for Ralph 
e Middle Passage for a 
mpaign swing 


egory of an embarrassment. The Indian ritual killing of Ta 
neufs’s racing horse, is believed to have been the work of 
(140-42). 

21 Tt is noteworthy that Naipaul’s protagonist locates rura 
life, whereas on Trinidad rural workers were generally East In 
99). 


ner’s group 


| “distress” in He 
dian (Black €t al. 


22 See Tikasingh 20-21. Tikasingh paraphrases an essay read 
barrister before the Indian National Congress in 19 
Hosein, was very concerned about assimilation of Indi 
Tikasingh’s research concerns the first two decades of th 
Knippers Black confirms, in his 1976 survey of Trinidad s Wee : 
on Trinidad includes for Indians “a feeling of cultural superio! a inferior 10 
Indians resisted assimilation into a Creole society they 


of thought and feeling. And already, with this awareness, in a world where sea 
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| heritages” (80); and that East Indians felt a “stereotyped and 
oward and avoidance of the Negroes” (85). 
White 157-59. For a review of criticism on the issue 


tural net 
+ animosity t 

exam. le, ; z x x 
or oe Naipaul’s attitudes and Ralph Singh’s, see Hassan 257- 


Nixon has observed, Naipaul’s thoughts on colonial mimicry were 
in his novels in the 1950s and are fully formed in The Middle Passage 

forming } 9 

er en y Aamer Hussein that his purpose in inventing reality rather than 


5 


6 u As Rob 


eolicating it photographically is we deliver the eaetiek SIN to deliver a form 
p iy” (154). He also speaks of “pinning down reality” (155). 

ending of Simms’s Trouble in Guyana gives one the impression that 
Naipaul was very familiar with the story of the Burnham-Jagan government of 
W3and the ethnic fragmentation and Guyanese politics that followed the dis- 
integration of their relationship—at least very familiar by the time he began 
wing The Mimic Men, and somewhat conversant when he visited Guiana to re- 


re | sach The Middle Passage in 1961. 
rit 
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“Chaos Invading Concept”: Blas; 
as a Native Theory of Promotional 
Culture 


PAIGE REYNOLDS 


It is Chaos invading Concept and bursting it like nitrogen. 
—Wyndham Lewis, Blast 38 


he advertisements in the final pages of the modernist journal The Egoist 

were usually modest affairs, small boxes of print that announced the 
availability of publications such as Max Stirner’s The Ego and His Own or 
Benjamin R. Tucker’s State Socialism and Anarchism. But on 1 April 1914a 
peculiar full-page ad appeared in these pages, an ad that loudly proclaimed 
the imminent arrival of a periodical to be edited by Wyndham Lewis. The 
ad promised that this new journal, brazenly christened Blast, would provide 
its readers with a “Discussion of Cubism, Futurism, Imagisme and all Vital 
Forms of Modern Art.” From this “Discussion” would emerge the English 
avant-garde movement vorticism. Lewis, Pound, and the other artists and 
writers affiliated with this new journal had yet to ascribe a moniker to a 
movement, but in form and content this ad for Blast adumbrated a 
vorticist cultural agenda, which belligerently demanded that the art pi 
reject anachronistic sentimental culture in favor of a radically new a” ae 
tinctly English visual and literary aesthetic.! The aggression that would Eas 
acterize vorticism was evident in this first ad, for it pushed the other 4 


sae ae deen ing tradition? 
The Egoist—conservative notices for books and journals featuring t4 argins: 
the mets 


typography, complete sentences, and abstemious claims—to © « typos 
At center stage was the ad for Blast, which used the visually striking 75 ita A 
: > ne, cap! 
phy of mainstream commercial advertising: oversize, boldface 'YP™ ces: of 
hite sp% è 


letters placed only for emphasis, and unlineated text with large W 
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THE EGOIST April 1st, 1914 


| amras 


BLAST 


EDITED BY 


WYNDHAM LEWIS. 


To be published Quarterly. First Number will contain 


MANIFESTO 


| 
Story by Wyndham Lewis. | 
Poems by Ezra Pound. i 


Reproductions of Drawings, Paintings, and Sculpture 


by 
Etchells, Nevinson, Lewis, Hamilton, Brzeska, 


t38 . Wadsworth, Epstein, Roberts, etc., etc. 

joist Twenty Illustrations. 

the Sh 

Lor e 2s. 6d. Annual Subscription 10s. 6d. ; 
4a f 
ol | America 65 cents. oe $2.50. 
i - Discussion of Cubism, Futurism, Imagisme and all 


Vital Forms of Modern Art. 


ital 


lish THE CUBE. THE PYRAMID. 
and Putrifaction of Guffaws Slain by Appearance of 
ieg BLAST 
the 2 
blic NO Pornography. NO Old Pulp. 
T END OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 
har- 
is in All Subscriptions should be addressed to BLAST, Newman St., W.C. 
onal Cheques payable to “ Biast.” 
sins: Pinay z 
gr NEERA ie! a oai Mase Barani siea Tena eS 
| 
pita a tiseme 
s y ent 5 
aces tr t for Blastin T; he Egotist 1 April 1914: 140. Despite the promise 


b Pe ub, 
las 9 O15, lication, only two issues were published, Blast in 1914 and 
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It also invoked the sensational language, the telegraphic messages, and 

outlandish promises of commercial advertising when it offered Blast as 
tential readership “NO Pornography. NO Old Pulp,” and the “END Of ae 
CHRISTIAN ERA.”? This ad, composed by Ezra Pound well before the a 


tual birth of the vorticist movement, serves as a trenchant example of hoy 
modernist intellectuals deployed the tropes of commercial print advertis. | 
ing to publicize a nascent avant-garde movement and its organ of cultural i 
and political expression. 
The broad claim that modernists employed the practices of commer. i 

cial advertising in their aesthetic production or that they aggressively mar. i 
keted their wares is not particularly electrifying in a field enamored of study- ! 
ing the interplay between mass culture and modernism. While the first half | 
of the twentieth century was rich with academics from the Leavisites to the p 
New Critics eager to assert that modernism was either indifferent or hostile t 
to mass culture, around the time of Andreas Huyssen’s now-famous conten- i 
tion that “Mass culture has always been the hidden subtext of the modern- a 
ist project” (47), many critical studies began to clarify how mass culture of b 
fered modernist authors a rich source of inspiration both for stylistic inno- h 
vation and for subject matter that reflected contemporary life practices.’ In ( 
particular, recent critics have explored the modernists’ relationship to pro- y 


motional culture, a term the sociologist Andrew Wernick uses to describe 
our culture as one in which advertising is a “rhetorical form” that has “come 
to shape not only that culture’s symbolic and ideological contents, but also p 
its ethos, texture, and constitution as a whole” (vii).* A number of works 
have explored the relationship between promotional culture and modern- e 


ist art, but perhaps the most salient sign that the academy has come to rec- ! 
ognize the important interplay between promotional culture and moder: } 
ism is the publication of Marketing Modernisms: Self-Promotion, Canonization, 2 
Rereading, edited by Dettmar and Watt. In this anthology, a variety of well : 
established literary and cultural critics provide readings of moe ae ; 

S 2 ' 


and practices, all supporting the editors’ assertion that «Advertising i : 
ably the modern (ist) art form par excellence” (5)°—a claim with one 
tional modernist admen such as Joyce’s Leopold Bloom or Dos Passos $ ; 
Ward Moorehouse would no doubt agree. -nisms g 

This essay will join in the conversation about “marketing modema igh 0 
by arguing that the vorticists reconfigured the relationship between ^l | 


A ae : ; would i 
art and advertising in order to create a chaotic aesthetic form that h they ii 


j fee A ic 
shock, polarize, and eventually educate the limited public lo tactics r 
addressed Blast. Most studies of the vorticists and their promotionā tact! B 
EHTS à 3 as 2 
tend to see the vorticists’ engagement with promotional CaS {tal q 


derived from their association with (and subsequent dissociation 
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6 But this position is a limiting one. Given that vorticism was so 


ism. ae ; O ; . A 
e ian per nationalistic, it seems imperative that we explore the native in- 
ve. £ Byes: : i i 
a g essi ae the vorticists promotional tactics. First, we must acknowledge 
‘aton . . 
E jratlo eated as a response not only to the Italian futurists but also 


hat Blast was cr ae i politicale: ea 
h other intellectual, artistic, and political groups that vied for the spot- 
to He 


in prewar London. Then we can begin to look to the way in which 
a I P Ae RIs, 

AE rees helped determine how the vorticists would merge British ad- 

yí Den . . 

aire practices and London art politics. Two obvious native sources of 
di ; ae : 

ae for Blast were the commercial advertising practices developed 
inspiraion ; 2 . . 

nd during the nineteenth century and the promotional tactics that 


n n Rees deployed during the early twentieth century. Less obviously, 
lf pasts use of advertising aesthetics and practices engaged in part with the 
he promotional theories of the two predominant brands of early twentieth-cen- 
ib. | tury socialism in England. While Blast did appropriate futurist advertising 
T- actics, it also created a native genealogy for these tactics, positioning itself 
I among other English theories about promotion such as those promulgated 
of- by The New Age, a socialist weekly edited by Alfred Orage, and by the text 
0- Advertising: A Study of a Modern Business Power, an academic tome written by 


In C.W. Goodall, published by the Fabian socialists, and introduced by Sydney 
rO- Webb, 


be l Recent assessments of vorticism have explored the ways in which na- 
ne tonalism shaped the art and polemics produced by this movement and, in 
so particular, the effect of this pro-English stance on the contents of Blast.’ For 
rks all that Blast cursed England’s damp climate, its stifling class system, and its 
rm effeminate citizenry, it also sought to shock its public into an awareness that 
ec- England’s cultu 


ral and social stagnation could provide, as the journal’s 

eae proclaimed, “the reason why a movement towards art and 

na : ‘ A 
Snation could burst up here, from this lump of compressed life, with 


ae) “Manifesto Il” 


ell- more for ; 

xts ! on than anywhere else” (Blast 30). On its publication, Richard 
nt Beis es Stressed the nationalist bent of this journal in his review for The 
fic- English En ted that Blast provided a “purely English art” that would sate 
s J. “ho are lik Public’s “national sentiment [which] compels us to prefer those 


€ 3 f 
Periodical y a to any other people,” and as such, he gladly welcomed this 
l which is designed to be the organ for new, vigorous art in En- 


gh ft mee pect to look at art from an Anglo-Saxon point of view instead 
uld ‘ aes foreign standpoint” (272). This commitment to nationalism 
hey ‘Nee ee to Paul Peppis, embedded in the promotion of vorticism, 
iS | odemnie r, "sts and authors believed that “Promoting Vorticism would 
cue Britain ngland’s art and letters, revitalize English society, and raise 


s 
M a . à $ x 
taneous o ne ternational prestige” (117). What better way, then, si- 
Promote vorticism’s cultural and England’s industrial-po- 
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litical preeminence than through the techniques of commercial adh 
ing, a mass-cultural form honed and perfected in Britain during the 
teenth century? 

Although advertising for commercial purposes can be traced back 
ancient Greek vendors who used short poems to sell their products, ae 
the nineteenth century print advertising and promotion became a ae 
sive cultural force, thanks in large part to innovations developed by Ameri. 
cans and appropriated and reshaped by the British. While figures such f 
the American P. T. Barnum deserve partial credit for the nineteenth-cen- 
tury ascension of advertising culture, the Great Exhibition of 1851 at the 
Crystal Palace was in many ways the genesis of modern British advertising, 
This exhibit displayed massive quantities of commodities to a large audi- 

ence and in doing so invested these products with symbolic power, stressing 


Ertis- 
that these objects were something more than simply goods for exchange. 


nine- 


Advertising in England soon responded to the ways in which the Great Ex- 
hibition transformed the commodity; it metamorphosed from a fairly con- 
servative trade wedded to small, text-heavy notices in print media into a 
business that created vast publics and provided them with spectacular and 
highly visual cultural products. During the nineteenth century, the British 
urban landscape became riddled with promotional materials: posters on 
building walls and omnibuses, direct mailings, illuminated signs, sandwich- 
board men, handbills, and parades promoting particular products. 
Advertising’s transformation was abetted by a number of political and eco 
nomic changes in England as well. Two years after the Great Exhibition, the 


advertisement duty was abolished, and in 1855 Gladstone removed the news- 
9, Adver- 


paper stamp tax, which had been imposed by the Stamp Act of 171 al 
floode 


tising and printing were now cheaper, and as a result Britain was 
with new magazines and newspapers, many supported by money T 
from ads. These factors, combined with the industrial boom of the 187%: 


the growth of the British middle class, and a burgeoning consumer culture; 
n which Blast 


helped nurture the advertising industry. By 1914, the year i 
uld note that 


appeared (the first of only two issues), one English writer wo 
“this country spends on advertising about as much as it does upon 


and Navy put together” (Goodall 2). If, as Peter Burger and other 
create a 
he zeitgeist, the? 
vorticist 
an 


the Army 
S argue ’ 


$ x eg theulc 
avant-garde movements are characterized by a desire to cs 


forms that actively engage with the dominant features of t 
advertising provided the perfect element of “life” with which the 
could inject their form of English “art” (see Burger, Huyssen, Pog 
Williams). 

The ascendancy of promotional culture may be o 
artists and writers who founded vorticism were initially infatuate 


gioli, 


3 he 
ne of the reasons : 
q with * 
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vhen he brought his art publicity tactics to London in 1910. 
he leader of the Italian futurists, had been the first avant-gardist 
commercial promotional techniques such as newspaper placements, 
ro use C n advertising, and whistle-stop tours in an effort to provoke the 
saturati? an engagement with art. In March 1912, when Marinetti staged 
ihe first futurist exhibit at London’s Sachalle Gallery, it was clear that these 
actis had enabled him to successfully place his Italian avant-garde move- 
mentat the forefront of the British art scene. The press generated over 350 
articles in response to this exhibit, most of which were hostile, and over 
40,000 people trouped through this “nightmare exhibition” (Konody).° 
Marinetti’s belligerent publicity tactics to promote the arts clearly influenced 
Wyndham Lewis. Having ended his association with Roger Fry’s Omega 
Workshop in 1913, Lewis would independently assess Marinetti’s impact on 
English culture in an article for The New Weekly titled “A Man of the Week: 
Marinetti.” Lewis praised Marinetti as “the inventor of genial tags” and the 
‘son, signboard, if you like, of conscious and clamorous. modernity” (29). 
Inthis article, Lewis depicted Marinetti as the consummate advertiser, but 
more important, he transformed Marinetti into an advertised product. By 
promoting Marinetti in this article and by describing him as an ephemeral 
commodity (here this week, gone the next), Lewis asserted his position as 
the advertiser, rather than the advertised, and thus presented himself as the 
heir apparent to Marinetti’s place in the British cultural scene. In this ar- 
we Lewis also privileged himself and the English when he declared futur- 
A AR Anglo-Saxon.” Because of what he regarded as an essen- 
reine peo Se and Englishness, Lewis asserted, “It should not 
life. N i e tne Artists of this revolution and new possibilities in 
i a is the invention of the Bushy they should have some- 
iien A to say on it than anybody ake (29). } 
tonal culture D aae the Aosom at the forefront of interna- 
or imselfand ee ormed the Rebel Art Centre in 1914 to serve asa nexus 
a Pound nimee (if nationally and ethnically diverse) artists such 
CUT Gaudier-Brzeska, Helen Saunders, Edward Wads- 
the Rebe Pstein, Jessica Dismorr, and others.''! Though Marinetti spoke 
chanted With tt : Centre, the Rebels were becoming increasingly disen- 
ral brea ee Continental bent of both his art and his propaganda. The 
inet and fs oy the Rebels and the futurists came in June 1914, when 
Uturist Manifesto Nevinson, a British convert to futurism, issued their 
ra its Polemicg sa English Art” to the press on Rebel Art stationery. 
Ae ip of tradition, ganat English art, this manifesto condemns Britain s 
Cence op : nd the conservatism of Academies, the commercial 
Nglish artists, the effeminacy of their art and their com- 


yarinetti ¥ 
yarinetti, t 


masses into 


s 


le 
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plete absorption towards a purely decorative sense” (qtd. in Nevinson 5 
Following the publication of this manifesto, Lewis immediately de 
himself and his movement from the futurists through a series of e 
ticles in which he claimed to be unmoved by Marinetti’s “automobilism ar 
the extraordinary childishness of the Latins over mechanical inventions 
aeroplanes, machinery, etc.” since “the English practically invented this i 
lization that Signor Marinetti has come to preach to us about” (“Automo. 
bilism” 328-29). The Rebel group subsequently disrupted Nevinson’s lec- 
tures on “Vital English Art” at the Doré Galleries on 12 June 1914. The New 
Age reported that a roomful of hecklers staged a “putsch” at Nevinson’s pre- | 
sentation in which this English futurist claimed “England to-day is no more 
a decadent country in art than in commerce.” Even Nevinson’s demands 
that “the modern artist must advertise” were interrupted by a student's | 
claims that “there’s no futurity in Futurism!” (Brookfarmer). The vorticists | 
had mastered the art publicity tactics of Marinetti and used them to distin- | 
guish themselves from futurism and assert that a new English brand of the | 
avant-garde had replaced the original, imported product. 
But the Italian futurists were not the only threat to the vorticists’ effort 
to present themselves as the preeminent group that could define English 
art. Before World War I, London was replete with established cultural insti- 
tutions such as the Royal Academy and the Slade School, and “native” artis- 
tic coteries such as the New English Art Club, the Bloomsbury painters, and 
the Paris-based British fauves, each of which sought to locate itself at the 
center of English culture. The vorticists imagined themselves in opposition 
to these groups, as a movement calculated to shock the British public and 
to reject the long tradition of the bourgeois academic art that these groups í 
l 
| 


); 


represented. From the vorticists’ perspective, these movements categorically 
sought to separate art from life, to rigorously maintain the boundaries be 
tween high and low culture. In Blast, the vorticists would aggressively chal ( 
lenge these native art movements by mocking their firmly entrenched ur | 
tipathy toward the mixture of advertising and art, an antipathy best on 
trated by the stance that the Edwardian intelligentsia took in hebr 
soap controversy. In 1887, Messrs. A. and F. Pears purchased calag 
Millais’s Bubbles from the Illustrated London News, which had published s 
painting in its Christmas number. They added a bar of soap and the ra 
logo to colored reproductions of this painting, which depicts Millais’s y° Be 
grandson blowing bubbles, and plastered these posters all over nes es 
This use of art deeply offended the English bourgeois art public. © 
popular novel The Sorrows of Satan or The Strange Experience 
Tempest, Millionaire: A Romance, Marie Corelli (the best-selling Se! 
novelist who was “blasted” in Blast) had Tempest argue: 


ee ee ek a oe 
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J am one of those who think the fame of Millais as an artist was 
marred when he degraded himself to the level of painting the little 
reen boy blowing bubbles of Pears soap. That was an advertise- 
ment, and that very incident in his career, trifling as it seems, will 
revent his ever standing on the dignified height of distinction with 
such masters in Art as Romney, Sir Peter Lely, Gainsborough and 
Reynolds. (qtd. in Millais 190)" 


ofcourse, the fame of Millais was in no way “marred”—most of the English 
public could readily identify the Bubbles poster, while few could as easily rec- 
ognize a work by Lely or Romney. l 

By crashing the boundaries between academic art and commercial art, 
Millais and Pears had simultaneously, albeit unintentionally, shocked the 
established art public and generated a tremendous amount of publicity for 
the artist and his work. The vorticists celebrated this approach toward art, 


i and this attitude distinguished them from other English artistic coteries. 
e Lewis would later recall that 

The press in 1914 had no Cinema, no Radio, and no Politics: so the 
rt painter could really become a “star” . . . no illustrated paper worth 
h its salt but carried a photograph of some picture of mine or of my 
ti- “school”, as I have said, or one of myself, smiling insinuatingly from 
is- lts pages. (Blasting and Bombardiering 36) 
i ms crucial to recognize that the vorticists insisted that they alone 
A ae ee Be crossing between high and low culture. In 1950, Lewis 
“i bit “The inns te € vorticists position regarding the conflation of high and 
ps e line separating the two Publics [highbrow and lowbrow] 


can ith i i ipon 
i not be crossed with impunity by one of the Minority. So fine a 
Preraphaelite painter 


Ne atonetcy” (Rud aas Millais ended his career with ‘Bubbles’ and a 
al- one like fae nment 20). Without the guidance of a vorticist, some- 
v bly reais ee the conflation of high and low culture would inevi- 
us ofthe artist ne more than crass commercialism and the full assimilation 
3'S aca o the establishment. 
hn tfine ther tating the conflation of art and advertising, the vorticists could 
he and SG Opposition to other art groups in London, both native 
ee nglish a Da Just as important, this celebration allowed them to extol 
£ England's iing practices, practices that displayed for the world 
a byw: y a in industry, economics, politics, and culture. Most 
frey ind co _ “splayed and celebrated this merger of English avant-garde 
fre) apy mercial art through the journal’ 2 ah eee ON 
ital ree over, Blasts aa gh the journal’s aesthetics. n oversized text wit 
nch tall We was emblazoned diagonally across the cover in 


Dold, black type. Like most street posters and front-page print 
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ads, Blast provided a prominent image, large typeface, and easily readah 

text. Again, these aesthetics can be attributed to the ways in which a : 
trial advances in England had shaped visual culture. New technologies ae 
as Linotype machines and more efficient transportation for delivery ; p 
quired most publications to rely more heavily on advertising revenue in A 
der to acquire the capital to purchase these technologies. As a result, these 
publications were forced to accede to advertisers’ requests for more con- ab 
spicuous displays, and the public was barraged by brash visual images calcu. 


lated to grab their attention. Already in 1886, Thomas Smith, author of the in 
handbook Successful Advertising, observed, “Twenty-one years ago the news. fol 
paper advertisements were old-fashioned, stereotyped and conservative.” the 
But by the dawn of the twentieth century, advertisers’ new, bolder methods 

meant that “like the Nasmuth steam hammer, advertising can be used with ‘M 


crushing, irresistible force” (34). Similarly, Lord Northcliffe (Alfred Harms- j} inc 

worth), the publisher of the Daily Mail, acknowledged the power of com- ins 

mercial images when he described the way in which advertisements affected 

him. “Opening the paper,” he claimed, “I feel like a bird wounded by an 

arrow” (qtd. in Nevett 83). By appropriating the aesthetics of advertising, 

Blast capitalized on this discourse, which insisted that advertising was a 

shocking, invasive, distinctly modern, and visceral—rather than simply in- 

tellectual—cultural form. The Little Review acknowledged the shock value of 

the cover, which it described as “the color of an acute sick-headache” (E. T. 

33). And if the color and size of the journal failed to grab attention, then 

the large title “BLAST”—an appellation provided by Nevinson—would catch 

the eye, particularly in light of the fact that the contemporary British public 

could interpret the title as a curse. Before the first reader even cracked open 

a copy of Blast, the vorticists had conveyed their aggressive posture and their 

desire to reject old and outdated aesthetic forms through their invocation 

of commercial advertising. ® 
While Blast’s cover exploited the techniques of commercial advertising: 


the contents of the journal set out to establish the legitimacy and impor 
Much of the vit 


tance of the vorticists’ invocation of advertising aesthetics. ie 
ssert 


riol that Blast directed at the “Latins” was clearly an attempt to @ 


superiority of the English reworking of the futurists’ promotio! : 
as impresé 


ent in as 
ould neg 


yal tech- 
niques. While the vorticists admired Marinetti’s effectiveness tt 
and propagandist, Blast argued that only an avant-garde movem 
phisticated industrial and commercial nation such as England ci a 
tiate “the specific nature of the art designed to grow up in this R 
(36). In the same way, Blast insisted that even among the native art g Aa 
only vorticism could determine the role of art in society. A good ent 
Blast condemns the Victorian culture embraced by those who followeC 
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„burne, and other English artists who celebrated “BOURGEOIS 
wilde, oe VISTAS” (18). Ironically, while Blast in practice appears to 
Vi ue of the advances wrought in England during the nineteenth 
raise ee ically it blasts the “years 1837 to 1900,” a condemnation Lewis 
by Bee nite to the “triumph of the commercial mind in England” 
would later Bombardiering 38).'° And when the journal threatens to “Curse 
Hagel eousable middle-class (also Aristocracy and Proletariat)” (18), it 
eas the very class that brought about many of the technological and 
walang advances vorticism celebrates. Again, these contradictions rein- 
force the notion that the vorticists must guide English culture; without them, 
the advantages of “Anglo-Saxon civilization” will go awry. 

Each of Lewis’s manifestos—”Long Live the Vortex,” “Manifesto I” and 
‘Manifesto II’—simultaneously praised and criticized the impact of British 
industrialism to demonstrate where the nation’s art had gone astray. For 
instance, in “Manifesto I” Lewis blasted a Britain that had created: 


SO MUCH VAST MACHINERY TO PRODUCE 
THE CURATE of “Eltham” 
BRITANNIC AESTHETE 
WILD NATURE CRANK 
DOMESTICATED 
POLICEMAN 
LONDON COLISEUM 
SOCIALIST-PLAYWRIGHT 
CAIETY CHORUS GIRL 
TONKS (Blast 11) 


e ae ae his first manifesto by Conc emming the Sime and infec- 
eN ” ngland’s climate, here he invokes “machinery to describe 
heise, the ee cultural products it has REM Unguided by vorticist aes- 
in concert with sees nner of England s climate and industry have worked 
e stagnant i eo ioa British intellectuals to provide the public with 
meee ee of aesthetes such as Wilde, the wild-nature cranks of 
musical theat antics, popular socialist playwrights like Shaw, the spectacle 
aged by the Si: = the Gaiety, and the CONTIN bourgeois ant encour 
‘sted that the B a chool under Henry Tonks. In “Manifesto II,” Lewis in- 
New art that ne industrial island machine” (Blast 23) should produce 
k aa a reflected and engaged with the modern ur 
Maracterized 3 woe Here Lewis asserts that the machine aesthetic 
Engli oth futurism and vorticism should be invoked only by 

© had created and most effectively deployed these modern 

ather than misuse or, worse, ignore the industrial superior- 
id had developed, artists should eagerly ride “The wild 


centuly 


glish, wh 
logies, R. 
nglar 
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MOUNTAIN RAILWAY from IDEA to IDEA, in the ancient Fair of LIFE” 


(26). Lewis presumed that his chaotic reconfiguration of art and nae P 
ing would create an aesthetic that might reflect and even engender aac 4 
changes in both culture and society, since the “chaos of imperfection Re . 
cord, etc.” provided art with “the same stimulus as in Nature” (33). As tae 
insisted, the vorticists started from “opposite states of a chosen world” ae his 
“fight first on one side, then on the other, but always for the SAME cause se 
which is neither side or both sides and ours” (30). ; 

In his play Enemy of the Stars, which was published in Blast, Lewis posi- Po 
tioned an “ADVERTISEMENT” that provides an example of how artists the 
might negotiate the merger of the “opposite states” of commercial advertis. vol 
ing and avant-garde art. Here he puts into practice his philosophy of fight- uci 
ing on “neither side or both sides” by opening his drama with an advertise- an 


ment of the “SCENE,” “CHARACTERS,” and “DRESS” required for this pro- cul 
duction. Lewis’s telegraphic text described the scene of the play as a circus, 3 
a cultural attraction widely popularized through advertising, and referred vo! 
to the characters as “TWO HEATHEN CLOWNS, GRAVE BOOTH ANI- an 
MALS [,] CYNICAL ATHLETES” (55). By fusing the forms of advertising gal 


and drama, Lewis forced the reader to think through the text in an new the 
way; this opening page could be read neither as pure advertisement, since ety 
the product being sold was unclear, nor as pure drama, since traditional she 
dramatic works did not provide enigmatic ads within their texts. To add to bla 
the confusion, Lewis positioned the ad after the play’s title page but before Ver 
six reproductions of his vorticist paintings. It resisted a single, lucid inter er 
pretation, serving, among other things, as an advertisement for vorticism as ny 
an artistic movement and as a preamble for Enemy of the Stars. In the play no 
Lewis engaged advertising aesthetics to create a work that resists traditional he 
categories, a work that was uniquely vorticist. ; a 
Having established the legitimacy and importance of their use of an (ar 
tising, the vorticists set forth a doctrine of what constituted good and ba y 
advertising in the “Blast” and “Bless” lists that completed Lewis’s “Manifesto Co} 
I.”'4 These lists engaged with promotional culture on several different r ni 
els. First, they garnered even more public attention for the vorticists. ae È 
lists’ condemnation and celebration of public figures attracted more Pe i T 
than any other part of the journal. Second, the lists invoked a familia! ized 3 
of commercial advertising. The British public would have easily reene a i 
the format of an endorsement, since celebrity product endorsemen™ ep the 
a popular advertising technique. For instance, in print and a actress tur 


tisements for Pears’s Soap, public figures such as Lilly Langtry; ict. A? da 
and mistress of the Prince of Wales, endorsed the company $ pee end this 
one ad for Beecham’s Pills had an unnamed suffragette recom 
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pecause “since taking Beecham’s pills I have been a new woman.” 
ra . 

-ers believed that endorsements like these made the product stand 
advertise ublic mind and, as the American Walter Dill Scott wrote in his 
14 study of the psychology of advertising, if “the merchant can 
is name or brand to be the habitual, recent, and vivid associate with 


eh ; . : 
make ods, he will have such prestige over all others that his success 


pis class Of 80° 
seems assured” (46). ches — 
In an attempt to garner the prestige that Scott’s study promises, Lewis, 


Pound, and the other vorticists amalas a similar theory of association when 
they constructed their tendentious Blast and “Bless” lists. In Blast, the 
vorticists’ endorsement (or condemnation) of cultural producers and prod- 
cts established them as the arbiters of English and international culture 
and inextricably linked their movement’s “brand name” with a new kind of 
culture that promised a radical break from the Victorian past. Hence, the 
Blast” list condemned highly publicized figures and institutions that the 
| wrticists disdained because of their association with bourgeois art, culture, 
and practice. These “blasts” also helped to clarify the vorticists’ position re- 
garding the proper use of promotional culture. For instance, they blast Fa- 
ther Vaughn, a popular writer and preacher who condemned modern soci- 


ely in the advertisements for his church, which implies that advertising 
| should not be invoked in the interests of bourgeois religion.” They also 
) blast Sydney Webb, the Fabian socialist who supported state-controlled ad- | 


vertising. A particularly interesting “blast” was that of “Beecham (Pills, Op- 
ta, Thomas)” (21). Beecham’s Pills were a heavily promoted medicine that | 
mmpeted fraudulent claims of its curative effects to the public, claims that 
fee conde the vorticists, who offered what they peparded menan | 
ti a ote to what ailed the English cultural scene. The Opera in | 

: emilii, ma was the Grand Season of Russian Opera and English Opera | 
by Sir Jose 0 eae brought to London’s Diron ikame Theatre in 1914 | 
condemn Te aa iam, the founder of Beecham s Pills. Here the vorticists | 

Sport Englis A a which English commercial interests subvert rather than | 

ican a A a t interests; to them, the tremendous attention of the pub- | 
ie arrival of the Russian Opera and the Russian Ballet must | 

| 


ave recki 
thre ed of the same cultural imperialism that the Italian futurists had 
j atened, And fir 


th Beecham’ ally, the “blasts” condemn “Thomas” Beecham, Sir Jo- 
e figure who a Som, who was a famous conductor and opera impresario, a 
f € enthusiaer odied the conflation of capital gained through advertising, 
7 Ure, an “ms of staid bourgeois society in London, and regressive cul- 
i darkest posa Thomas Beecham no doubt represented to the vorticists the 


Ssibiliti 5 T 
l lities of the amalgamation of advertising and art. 
? MS Vorticists also blessed—or advertised through their endorse- 
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ment—what they considered to be undervalued institutions and public fi 
ures, including many popular entertainment and sports figures. The A > 
praised individuals who were sympathetic to their cause; and in derenn 
to their philosophy of chaos, they blessed items they would also blast i 
instance, they blessed Joseph Lyons to promote his chain of tea shops, TE 
Corner Houses, which they would blast in Blast 2. Again, the vorticists’ ane 
for particular individuals and institutions can illuminate their stance on 
advertising and publicity practices. While they readily blast Galsworthy and 
Shaw (the “London Coliseum Socialist Playwright”), they bless Harley 
Granville-Barker, the playwright and driving force behind the Court The. 
atre and its repertory of noncommercial plays, whose social drama was, in 
its realist style and political content, quite similar to the work of these 
“blasted” playwrights. However, Granville-Barker’s The Madras House (1909), 
which attacks Victorian morality through its focus on a women’s fashion 
house, was a play that reflected the vorticists’ preoccupation with promo- 
tional culture. It critiques the way in which promotional culture seduces 
women into believing that they can purchase moral, intellectual, and social 
power through shopping and examines the pernicious ways in which this 
process encourages men to continue to regard women as commodities, as 
dress-up dolls. In the play, Eustace State, an American financier and depart- 
ment store owner who hopes to purchase the Madras House, attempts to 
link political autonomy and human sexuality with shopping in order to sell 
his product. Through the character of State, Granville-Barker seeks to dis- 
play the disjunction between the values and ideals offered by advertising 
and the less alluring ones presented by the real world. In a move that re- 
flects the aesthetic bent of the vorticists, Granville-Barker’s set directions 
insist that the visual can aggressively display the disjunction between the 
ideal and the real when he provides the business offices of the drapery firm 
Roberts and Huxtable with “a photograph of the premises—actual; and an 
advertisement sketch of them—ideal” (131). This play, the last Granville 
Barker work staged before the publication of Blast, presented a eae 
promotional culture gone awry and of the affinity of the English mid A 
class for the illusions that attend this corrupted version of promotional oa 
ture. Without the vorticists to shape and guide promotional e 
tential to stimulate the art world and the English art public would 
reparably tainted by capitalism and commerce. 
Promotional culture’s desire to create simple equation 
is to be a powerful woman—might help to explain why the 
mantly refused to create a straightforward link between any 
ideas, why they asserted often and loudly that they were on 
and both sides.” But their investment in this same promotiona 


s—to buy 4 Oe 


vorticists 50 4° ae 
RO objects ° 

“neither side 
| culture ê so 
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he blessing of two department store dons, John Barker in Blast and 
Selfridge in Blast 2, particularly interesting.!” John Barker was the 
Gordon -n founder of John Barker and Co., a self-made man who in 1860 
pais Pov to revolutionize department stores by eliminating the middle- 
ind be acting lower-priced goods directly to a vast public, an innova- 
me i had transformed British commercial practice. His strategy of di- 
A ol to the masses resembled the promotional tactics of the Italian 
es ad may help to explain the vorticists’ affinity for this English busi- 
Man The other department store magnate blessed was Gordon Self- 
ridge, an American entrepreneur (much like Granville-Barker’s character 
Fustace State) who revolutionized advertising practices in England. In 1909, 
Selfridge moved to London, where he set out to open a department store 
that would cater to a broader public than that of typical British department 
stores, Whose clientele was primarily upper class. In an effort to assure the 
success of his department store, Selfridge sought to make it a household 
name through full-page newspaper ads, news coverage, cartoons, and post- 
es. He spent over £36,000 promoting Selfridge’s before the store even 
opened its doors and publicly insisted that he would leave London if his 
store were not a huge success within a week of opening. Like Selfridge, many 
of the vorticists, including Lewis and Pound, were foreign-born, and their 
alienation from the British upper class made them “bold by necessity” and 
more dependent on self generated publicity (Hansen 361). And further like 
Selfridge, who promoted his store before it opened, the vorticists advertised 
both Blastand vorticist artwork before either had actually been produced.'® 
eo feet also have felt an affinity for Selfridge’s SHIGE use of 
ree ae 7 and cuphatic text to insist on his philosophy that ` a daily 
T o what is New” would bring success (qtd. in Turner 156). i 
aah a S manifestos, the vorticists under Lewis invoked advertis- 
Culture could a practice in order to argue their position that promotional 
culture, In men Ea what they saw as a reactionary and stagnant English 
artistic a e stos, Lewis also insisted that vorticism was the only 
Promotional an either native or foreign, that could effectively negotiate 
engage dir He Having made this claim, the vorticists then used Blast 
motio rectly with another native group that had aggressively deployed 
Begi aa culture to further its own interests—the English suffragettes. 
nizi PE the mid-nineteenth century, British women had been orga- 
heir E to gain suffrage, convinced that the subordination of 
t y a in this social inequality. During its early years, 
TA or S. movement grew slowly and gained little attention from 
Meal Won ream public. In 1905, however, the Women’s Social and 
(WSPU) adopted a controversial tactic—militant civil dis- 


makes t 
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movement catapulted itself into the forefront of British consciousness 
they became increasingly radicalized, the suffragettes grabbed sem 
press coverage through arson campaigns, the slashing of museum RS 
ings, and hunger strikes. They also adopted techniques drawn from cae 
mercial advertising to promote their aims, organizing marches and parades 
to stage their cause, distributing handbills to the public, and posting politi- 
cal posters throughout London.!® 
In Blast, the references to the suffragettes, the most militant of the suf- 
fragist groups, reflect the vorticists’ admiration for and anxiety about the 
ways in which advertising culture was used for the women’s cause. Their 
sympathy with the fight for women’s rights is evidenced by their publica- 
tion of Rebecca West’s “Indissoluble Matrimony,” a short story centered 
around the sexual anxiety that arises for a misogynistic husband when his m 


obedience—to garner support for its cause. With this policy, the suffra RO 
ge 


wife enters the public sphere as a platform speaker for the socialists. In ad- 
dition, the vorticists blessed two militant suffragettes, Lillian Lenton and 
Freda Graham, and they praised the suffragettes at large by asserting, “YOU 
AND ARTISTS ARE THE ONLY THINGS . . . LEFT IN ENGLAND WITHA 
LITTLE LIFE IN THEM” (Blast 151).2° However, the vorticists simulta- 
neously sought expressly to differentiate themselves from the suffragettes 
and their publicity tactics. This distinction between vorticism and suffragism 
came in contrast to Marinetti’s efforts in 1910 to affiliate futurism with the 
fight for women’s suffrage, an affiliation that was somewhat surprising given 
the Italian movement’s masculinist propaganda. But upon his arrival in Lon- 
don, Marinetti had lectured to and marched with the suffragettes, and asa 


result, in cartoons and editorials, the popular press had combined images 
ke both aggres 


of the suffragettes and the Italian futurists in order to ma ; 
sively public movements looks ridiculous.?" The vorticists, who shared with Bi 
the suffragettes not only a passion for promotion but also a national iden- i 
tity, did not want the differences between vorticism and suffragism elided. Š 
Hence, in Blast’s address to the suffragettes, the vorticists begged that D i 
women stop slashing works of art to gain publicity because «you MIG i en 
SOME DAY DESTROY A GOOD PICTURE BY ACCIDENT” (151). The pe ii 
tronizing tone of the vorticists and their insinuation that the suffrage i 
lacked an essential sense of good art have typically been read as 4 cae er 
tation of the movement’s misogyny, which critics attribute either to ee ie 
tifeminine bias of Italian futurism or to the patriarchal obsession Des Vie 
acterized many avant-garde groups. Blast’s qualified praise for thes) ettes' See 
ettes suggests that while they respected the effectiveness of the sullreé theif liti 
because of We 


publicity tactics, they also believed that the suffragettes— 
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„jal lack of artistic sense—might misuse the aesthetic promise that ad- 
essel 7 

arising cists truly believed that only they could appropriately har- 
If cr of promotional culture, then Christabel Pankhurst’s notori- 
A tract Plain Facts about a Great Evil provided them with the stron- 
a ace that these women had misapplied the promise of advertising 
pre i widely read collection of editorials (which Pankhurst wrote in 
EE ije traveling in circles with avant-garde artists such as Valentine de 
fee int author of the 1913 “Futurist Manifesto of Lust”) adopted the 
rhetoric and tactics of contemporary promotional culture to persuade 
yomen who were interested in equality to refuse intercourse with their hus- 
hands so as to avoid venereal disease. In Plain Facts about a Great Evil, 
Pankhurst offered her readership a bevy of easily remembered slogans, the 
most powerful of which was “Votes for Women and Chastity for Men,” which 
she offered as “the proposed cure for the great evil in question” (188). Even 
in the fast-paced urban landscape of London, the cry of “Votes for Women 
and Chastity for Men” was outrageous enough to gain the attention of a 
public already saturated with the advertising slogans of commercial inter- 
ests. And in 1913, this slogan would not have been so ridiculous as to be 
discounted. More likely, it had particular currency for a British public that 
had been besieged for years with outrageous claims for cure-all tonics, pills, 
oils, and cordials in the ubiquitous advertisements for patent medicines. 
Because there was no legal requirement for truth in advertising, quack 
(ors and medicine men could make claims that promised to cure prob- 
= ranging from hair loss and liver complaints to “Menstrual Derange- 
iN Plain Facts, Pankhurst relied on the same publicity methods 
last oN deployed to sell its products—a promotional technique that 
eh, oe amal suffragist Rebecca West believed would serve only to 
tsimoniale o E of suffragism (204). In her tract, Pankhurst cited thie 
er demand Re such as the late William Acton, M.R.C.S., to support 
Enos REST ae e chasti ty just as Commercial cure-all prosves such as 
entery, brou ht which promised to cure ` would-be suicides and mild dys- 
Wood Bos A on mainly by an ill-considered devotion to brandy”) cited 
chims, Pankh amisi as an authority to support their specious advertising 
ay For; Ust also relied on the somewhat illogical reasoning of quack- 


r or insta à : 
Fetion o ance, she claimed that “The cause of sexual disease is the sub- 
; Women. T 


ness t 


doc 


nli À . 
EN to ght of that fact, Mr. Asquith’s opposition to votes for women is 
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absolutely necessary that the whole English-speaking race should be abl 
bring the full powers of the mind to bear upon the subject, untrammeleq his 
by any disease or ill-humours of the body” (Hindley plate 5.3). The Vorticists F 
could not have helped but admire Pankhurst’s ability to shock and pol E 


i A A 5 arize ing 
the public through her use of promotional culture. However, her effort to 


eto an 


link male sexuality and female oppression struck them as misguided, When 2 
she echoes the language of quackery, Pankhurst represents her social con- ren 
cerns as almost laughable, as perilously close to the brand of humor the nal 
vorticists blast when they describe English humor as “Quack ENGLISH drug by 
for stupidity and sleepiness. Arch enemy of REAL, conventionalizing like vd 
gunshot” (17). at 
Just as the vorticists sought to distinguish themselves as the lone En- the 
glish movement that could appropriately invoke promotional culture by in- per 
sisting that the suffragettes did not have the essential good taste to distin. = | mai 
guish good art from bad, they also used Blast to engage in debate with the Wi 
promotional theories of two other contemporary English political move- aspe 
ments, the Guild socialists under Alfred Orage and the Fabian socialists toc 
under Sydney Webb. The intellectual climate of prewar London was heavily wor 
influenced by these two movements, and both presented clearly articulated that 
positions on commercial advertising and publicity. Through his journal The 
New Age, Orage denied that advertising could offer anything, politically or the: 
culturally, to the nation. And while Webb and the Fabians acknowledged inh 
the potential political and cultural power of advertising, Webb argued in tert 
the introduction to Goodall’s book Advertising: A Study of a Modern Business char 
Power that English advertising practices should be managed by the Fabians Pap 
so that promotional culture might serve the state. Blast, which is replete = 
with derisive references to prominent English socialists such as Webb, the ie 


Countess of Warwick (Frances Evelyn), Shaw, and Galsworthy, provided à 
corrective to the policies on promotional culture articulated by these two 
brands of English socialism. 

In many ways, the form and content of Blast can be regarded a 
vorticists’ counterthrust to the philosophies expressed in Ora Sire 
Age, a socialist weekly that had successfully placed itself at the center : H 
tellectual culture in London. In 1907, the Fabian Arts Group, an oii The: 


; ie ; ia Jebb, cr 
of Fabian socialism organized to counter the policies of Sydney We Ti a thar 
u 


ated The New Age as a venue in which to discuss an eclectic assor ‘deals Uce 
socialist and nonsocialist concerns. Published to reflect the ciapi wsi | Con 
of Guild socialism, The New Age was a newspaper that favored a me d al; 
cal philosophy heavily influenced by Alfred Orage’s belief in the v diver i 


Beats : : - man 
medievalism. Though his newspaper provided a platform for i y duce 
gent opinions, Orage wished to create an ideal society that wou 
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Jetely dissociated from the influence of capitalism, so he and 
art comp™ antagonistic toward advertising, a cultural form that evolved 
pis editors p culture. In spite of its inclusive editorial policy and its will- 
| from commo an the work of vorticists like Lewis and Pound, The New Age 
f from the philosophies set forth in Blast. As Orage would 
in 1915 letter to Lewis, “the N. A. [New Age] and Blast are & ought to 
ee different worlds.”** One of the factors that kept these two jour 
ce eni worlds” was Blast’s enthusiasm for an aesthetics influenced 
a BE Gnal culture. The contempt of The New Age for advertising per- 
ie its weekly editorial column “Readers and Writers,” which once in- 
Jted that “something will have to be done to put the advertising touts in 
thei old place of menial obscurity” (Selver). Rather than celebrate the 
pervasiveness of promotional culture, Orage and his columnists sought to 
maintain the dichotomy between art and advertising. In the “Readers and 
Writers” column quoted above, Paul Selver argued that the most insidious 
aspect of advertisers was their attempt “to pose as public benefactors and, 
tocrown all, as artists.”°° Selver refuses to see how art and advertising might 
vork together and thus articulates a stance regarding promotional culture 
that opposes the one set out in Blast. 

The contemptuous response of The New Age to Gordon Selfridge and 
the suffragettes, both of whom Blast praised, further reveals the differences 
inhow these two journals regarded promotional culture. In “An Open Let- 
trto Mr. Selfridge,” the editorialist T. K. L.2” took issue with Callisthenes, a 
character created by Selfridge to praise commercial values in a daily news- 
ae In this letter, T. K L. castigates Callisthenes, who in his col- 
Wee v pare s insisted om “the close ties of the relationship existing | 
ie ie Commerce (qtd. in T. K. L.). She takes issue with Callis- | 

that Selfridge’s has 


| 
i 


aes nas the utmost importance to the preparation of our 
isting the Pictorial appeals to the great reading Public, and by en- | 
Dine T services of famous Artists in Black and White, from time | 

» Nave done something towards breaking down the barrier j 


that, illos : 
Te » illogical as it was, certainly existed between Art and Trade. | 
Vortic 


; aracterj 
O Celeb 
0 


ists’ comm 
Man 
Tate Selfrj 


itment to the aesthetics of disruption, an aesthetics that 
Y continental avant-garde movements, led them in Blast | 
erce” q dge. But Selfridge’s proclamation that “Art is the ally of | 
Ulisthen “ply offended The New Age, driving T. K. L. to insist that | 
dge look ridiculous when “He affects to know the | 

| 


tutime,, Makes Selfri 
list ag Th Of artists, , 
e 


-. He speaks of art who is illiterate—and insensitive.” 
ew Ages 


Ought to maintain the great divide between art and 
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advertising, it also mocked the publicity tactics of the suffragettes turning J T 
i 8 W 


its eye in particular on Pankhurst’s Plain Facts about a Great Evil Thee 
T. Mark satirized the pamphlet by transforming its message into an a mi 
tisement for “DOPE! . . . an elixir of chastity.” Mark invoked the inflamma. > 
tory language of quack advertising when he asked, “ARE YOU A WHITE i 
SLAVER? I CAN CURE YOU!” This sham advertisement offered no celebra- i 


tion of the suffragettes’ promotional shock tactics; instead it merely mocked 
Pankhurst’s political claims by transforming her demands for equality into 


an elixir that might be obtained through mail from “Chris. T. Abel, Avenue a 
de Sade, Paris.” es 
The ridicule that The New Age directed at Blast also reveals the “differ. im 

ent worlds” that these journals inhabited with regard to the aesthetics and con 
rhetoric of promotional culture. Blast and its appropriation of commercial ath 
advertising revealed itself to Orage as “another sign of the spiritual ana- | ey 
chism of modern society.” By rejecting the cultural pollution represented ofa 

by advertising and the chaotic aesthetics of the vorticists, Orage sought to isa 

position himself as the protector and leader of English culture. In his edito- rep 

rial response to the vorticist journal, Orage wrote that “the appearance of to b 

‘Blast’” demanded that he and The New Age present a more definite picture ton: 

of what an English cultural “renaissance” must be, because “the number ‘lt 

and quality of [Blast’s] probable victims” threatened British art and litera- advi 


ture (R. H. C., 9 July 1914). Orage’s subsequent critique of the “vices of the thin 
‘Blast’ school” included his condemnation of its “excessive and barbaric of 

namentation, violent obscurity, degraded imagery” (R. H. C., 16 July 1914). seri 
The New Age column “Current Cant” would echo Orage’s critique of ie Crea 
aesthetics of advertising by citing fictitious lines from the journal like May they 
we hope for an art from Sir Thomas Lipton?” and “There are possibilities onl 


for the great artist in the Picture-Postcard,” thus dismissing the notion ie em 
the innovative advertising techniques developed by Lipton or the ea Mal 
duced promotional art of the picture postcard could in any way be es ie Ten 
ered art. The derisive tone of this column makes it clear that The el ens, 
regarded Blast’s conflation of art and advertising as vulgar, oe there 
home by another fictitious quote from Blast, which read “In Englan te ste 
is no vulgarity. . . .” In the context of this satirical column, this a sell 
gests that The New Age took not only mass advertising but also ae New Age 
the essence of vulgarity. For while Blast trumpeted the vulgar, a art an 
sought to provide clear demarcations between “Jow” commercia Thr 


‘ 
the sanctified realm of traditional academic art. an The Ne Agi Xe, 
Of course, it is impossible to construct a scenario wherein et compl 
stood solidly against advertising and Blast stood for it. Both uivertising 
cated relationships with promotional techniques and print ¢ 
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n paid ads only for journals and magazines that the art public 
while Blast Ta P New Age ran ads for Fry’s Pure Cocoa, “The Most Perfect 
night uppoo » and the Soroko Cigarette, “THE SUPER CIGARETTE” 
form of Can NEW AGE should smoke The Soroko Cigarette, the Ciga- 
eae ermen”). In an editorial discussing the paucity of advertise- 
rette ior AP iil, Orage wrote, “it is characteristic of the men of com- 
B i TA that their first thought when a contemporary journal fails to 
pe cial success is always that the fault is with the journal” (R. 
oe a July 1913). In part, Orage’s rancor toward advertising seemed to 
pe ii what he perceived to be the impudence of advertisements, an 
impudence echoed and celebrated by Blast. By 1896, for instance, even the 
conservative London Times allowed ads to break the margins because it, like 
l other newspapers and magazines, had to bow to the need for advertising 
t | revenue. In 1913, however, when “an unsolicited offer of a couple of pages 

d advertisement of a notorious encyclopaedia” arrived at The New Age and 

9 isadvertiser insisted that the ad appear in the middle of the page, Orage 

j replied that “the unconscious offence against taste involved in this proposal 


CD AS bedes haa i AI TT 


eb 


f o break the form of The New Age (for each issue is obviously as carefully 
€ constructed as a sonnet)” would offend its readers and be bad for business. 
Bt ‘Tuust,” he wrote, “that [our readers] would swear never to look at [the 
z advertised product], never to tolerate its name in polite society, never to 
: think of it without wishing it dead” (R. H. C., 16 Oct. 1913). 

Of course, the vorticists—like the impudent advertiser Orage de- 
5 acl worked to “break the form” and offend “polite society” by 
y ng an aesthetics of chaos in their own intellectual journal. Because 


they embraced 


promotional culture, the vorticists could present in Blast not 
only a native a 


cae esthetic ahead of its time but also a practical means of dis- 

o- tally tes cultural agenda to the public. Orage himself would even- 

do | meng n dulesce in promoting a product when he included his “advertise- 
k 


g en,” Guild Socialism within the text of his column “Readers and Writ- 
N rage wrote: 


3 } 

7 ie guilty to advertising a book in these columns deliberately 

8 are Nie ay The book is the “National Guilds”; the publishers 

ot sale, ay Bell; the price is five shillings; and the work is now on 

‘i book is en sake of the deaf, I will repeat in large type that the 
Thee we WON SALE.” (R.H. C., 21 May 1914) 

le | “Kee 5 later, Orage found himself amazed that the book was selling 


) ing} > 
li | Mestion SY well” and asked, “To which of us is this due? It is a foolish 


kthe Tal have not asked it” (R. H. C., 11 June 1914). Orage did not 
question” because he knew the answer. Advertising was vital 
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to the success of any commodity in 1914 London—be it a soap 
tual journal, or an avant-garde movement. By invoking promotional 
ture to sell his philosophies, Orage tacitly acknowledged that the aesth cul 
and practice of Blast were more than just “vulgarity.” In fact the very ae 
dence of Blast successfully drew public attention to the vorticists’ cay 
allowed them to promulgate their belief that art should more ager 
engage with contemporary life. 

While The New Age refused to acknowledge that advertising was a Vital 

cultural force, Sydney Webb’s in troduction to Advertising: A Study of a Mod. 
ern Business Power argued that the “business of advertising” was “a branch of 
the Nation’s organization which is too important to be ignored” (ix). Pub- 
lished in May 1914, three months before the publication of Blast, this book 
by G. W. Goodall was the first British academic text on advertising. Deeply 
influenced by the tenets of Fabian socialism, this text surveyed the status of 
advertising, described the components of the profession, and thus eluci- 
dated many of the factors that attracted the vorticists to promotional cul- 
ture. For instance, Goodall observed that successful advertisers aimed for 
“the successful marketing of a proprietary article” in order to establish “a 
distinguishing name and mark, and, if practible, a distinctive package or 
wrapping, so that the substitution is difficult” (48). Given the vorticists’ de- 
sire to establish themselves and their movement as the “proprietors” of En- 
glish culture, the distinctive accoutrements of their moyvement—its polemi- 
cal rhetoric, its revolutionary aesthetics, its shocking pink journal—did in 
fact distinguish them from other movements. 

In his book, Goodall celebrated many of the same aspects of p 
tional culture that the vorticists praised in Blast. For instance, he a 
that advertising benefited from its position outside of the cumbersome 
legacy of art history. Advertising, as a relatively new cultural institution, co" i 
embrace novelty in its aesthetics and practice. To prove his point, Cont 
enthusiastically cited “the advertisement columns of the newspapers ust 
on behalf of women’s suffrage.” As Goodall acknowledged, “The future a 
have interesting developments in store in these and similar directions” (5°) 


" , a] that arose 
Like the vorticists, the Fabians were delighted with the potential that 2 i 
d other cultură 
resence 


an intellec. 


impu- 
se and 
Essively 


romo- 
rgued 


of British advertising practices across the globe would serve 
structive force and expressed the hope that internationa ae 
fall with the worldwide circulation of British advertising. In supP® ; M: T 
ideal, he suggested that “the Nobel Peace Prize should go to the ae 
J. Barratt, Advertising Director of Pears’ Soap” who by spending 


„ds We 
re ~ 2 cae > 2 3 PEAN wal S 
million on foreign advertising “certainly did one man’s share towé 


ash 
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s of international division” (75). The vorticists entertained 
rf ressively nationalistic stance than the Fabians did, but they 
na the idea that British cultural products could and should 
val culture and commerce. As Lewis wrote in “Manifesto II,” 
infiltrate Be cal inventiveness, too, just as Englishmen have spread them- 


S 

l 

d De 7 the Earth, they have brought all the hemispheres about them 
sas original island” (39). 


odall’s survey of English advertising clarified the logic behind 


ny mark 


{00 chal 


While Go } 
he aesthetics and objectives of Blast, this text also made clear how the 
f fabian socialists’ enthusiasm for promotional culture differed from that of 


he vorticists. The vorticists used promotional culture to propound their 
k on cultural agenda, while the Fabian socialists hoped to advance promo- 
donal culture to create a cooperative state in which advertising was “in- 
f ended to influence our decision as to how to spend our incomes in the 
i: vs that the ‘general will’ of the community felt to be good” (Webb xv). 
| for the vorticists, advertising did not provide “a democratic appeal in a 


r democratic age” (Goodall 74); instead it served as a device to promote En- 
a gish prestige among international intellectual communities. And finally, 
r he vorticists, who sang in praise of vulgarity, would argue in Blast that “To 
e- believe that it is necessary for or conducive to art, to ‘Improve’ life, for in- 
l sance—make architecture, dress, ornament, in ‘better taste,’ is absurd” 
i | (3).In contrast, Goodall believed that “the object of advertising is to cre- 


eafavourable impression” (31), and he supported attempts to ensure that 
‘dvertising shall not mar the beauty of rural scenery or the dignity of as- 
i Péct of towns” (30) 
e ca analysis also made clear what the vorticists found most prob- 
loempower k promotional culture—its mass audience. The Fabians sought 

ing could n o so Goodall seemed genuinely pleased that advertis- 
the man avis a Broad public, though ne COMA! that “the appeal to 
€ idea that x Street’ should still develop” (84). He was enamored with 

tdertising “We eee of class or any other marker of status, with mass 
“Strance as re favoured with the same solicitous regard and flattering 
al f Con à to the value of our custom in the economic world” (75). In 
ce j Public of Eeg directed their promotional products at a very limited 
Mince Ta: vas, artists, and writers. In “Long Live the Vortex,” for 

id "ntl es insisted that in vorticism “The Man in the Street and the 
'Orticists y “Te equally ignored” (Blast 7). This explains in part why the 


i a Me Lip o nee on Blast and intellectual journals like The Egoist, 
r tee Throug , vew, and even The New Age to disseminate their philoso- 
| ad OF the apanas like these, the vorticists cultivated a small public in- 

ass public that commercial advertising, futurism, suffragism, 
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and the Fabians sought to marshal. Goodall illuminated these tw 
approaches that advertising might use to gather a public when 
the difference between notices presented as a “semi-personal commun; 
tion addressed to the limited circle who are prepared to buy the a 
per” and the outdoor advertisement which “forces itself upon the ate 
of all, willy-nilly, and consequently forms a more essential part of our a 
life and environment” (26). The vorticists obviously favored the former ap- 
proach. Lewis was interested in accessing the “Individual”—not the “Gentle. 
man” who was repulsed by advertising or the “Man in the Street” who Was 
enraptured by it. As he insisted, “Blast is created for this timeless, funda. 
mental Artist that exists in everybody . . . it has nothing to do with ‘the 
People” (7). 

For all that the vorticists seem to contradict the elitist attitude toward 
commercial advertising that The New Age set forth, it is crucial to note that 
they also resist the democratization of the audience that Advertising: A Study 
of a Modern Business Power celebrates. Promotional culture promises consum- 
ers, regardless of their background, that they can construct an entirely new 
self if they purchase the appropriate advertised products. This fantasy must 
have appealed to the vorticists, particularly since it threatened to subvert 
what Blast disdained as England’s “thrilling ascendancy and idée fixe of 
Class, producing the most intense snobbery in the World” (32). But this 
does not mean that the vorticists wholly embraced this mass mentality. For 
instance, the same year that Blast was published, Ezra Pound would protest 
the Walt Whitman quotation that served as the motto of Harriet Monroes 
magazine Poetry: “To have great poets there must be great audiences tg 
In the October 1914 issue of Poetry, Pound insisted that “The artist is nol 
dependent upon his audience” (29). Likewise, in the note for the catalog 
of the first vorticist exhibition at the Doré Galleries in June 1915, bee 
would express his desire to “sanify or destroy” the “immense amount of com 
mercialized mass of painting” in London. He continued: 


(0) Contrary 
he stressed 


- than 
Were the walls of London carpeted with abstractions EG 
the present mass of work that falls between two stools, int turally 
usually weakened to explain some point, the effect ariin ina 
would be better, and the Public taste could thus be Sua pic 
popular way to appreciate the essentials of design better H 
ture galleries have done. 


: ost 
: i 7 > à ; Js with p° 
Lewis recommends the advertisers practice of plastermg city wal 5 similar 
: aR t art wer 
ers as the corrective for “commercialized” art. If abstract art We 


ir taste 
its A 7 ‘ . „oye thel! 
distributed, he claims, it might educate the masses and improv 
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and dissemun. 
for their wor! 


; favor of the mass audience; rather, he was to find the means to educate 

5 F audience in a “popular way.” The vorticists commit themselves both to 

a f » fae 

creating the “great audiences” to whom Poetry had referred and to rejecting 
= te) 


wholly any public support. | : 
In many ways, Blast can be read as a didactic text, a work that seeks to 


instruct the art public on the appropriate way to negotiate between the “two 
sools” of high art and low art. But it also serves as tangible evidence of the 


rd vorticists’ theories about promotional culture and the role it might play in 
lat the transformation of modern art and literature. In a 1914 essay on Lewis 
dy written for The Egoist, Pound bemoaned that “It is no easy matter to express 
m- he Zeitgeist nor even immediately to comprehend it when we find it laid 
ew | before us in word or in diagram” (233). The challenge the vorticists faced 
st | vasnot only to depict the contemporary moment, to lay out in Blast an art 
tt | that reflected a culture infused by advertising aesthetics and practice, but 
of doto establish themselves and their nation at the forefront of international 
nis culture. In order to “express the Zeitgeist,” the vorticists merged two cul- 
or tural forms—hi 


s K gh art and advertising—that the art public perceived as con- 
i e x ees to put into practice the claim that There is one Truth, 

he a everything is permitted (Blast l 48). Under their aegis alone, 
Ma paa the aesthetics and publicity techniques of mainstream 
tare Te ane could be used in order to revitalize Anglo-Saxon 
‘em sce Jan futurists, the suffragettes, The New Age intellectuals, the 
tional ane ames of these groups could properly negotiate promo- 
the appears order to establish England as “the most favourable country 
an | Walin Reino of a great art” (Blast 33). Of course, the arrival of World 
m | bm gp rea 4 meant that vorticism was eclipsed before it could trans- 
lly f Tather taken th ture. As Lewis later wrote, “a bigger Blast than mine had 
ne Rather than “ S wind out of my sails” (Blasting and Bombardiering 85).*° 
Ne € Vorticis aos Invading Concept and bursting it like nitrogen” (38) as 

ate come ea the “Concepts” of promotional culture and high cul- 
ist tis wor m the moment—fundamentally unchanged by the 
i Toa negle lth this new aesthetic. And the “Chaos” of Blast was rel- 
tea advert Cted place in the annals of literary and artistic history, much 


€rtise eae a 
commodity with a builtin obsolescence. 
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NOTES 


1 Critics who study vorticism have had little success in formulati; 
cinct and coherent definition of this movement, a fact that no doubt y 


ng a suc- 
vould de- 


a : : nOA aeth 
vorticism is generally defined by its machine aesthetics, its celebration oo 
en- 


ergy and violence, and its aestheticization of politics. Helpful studies of vortici 
include Cork, Levenson, Perloff, and Wees. cism 

2 The second ad for Blast appeared in The Egoist of 15 April 1914. Itw 
identical to the first except that subscriptions were to be sent to a new ae 
address. 3 

3 In addition to Huyssen, here isa sample of critics who have provided analy- 
ses of the relationship between modernists and mass culture: Berman, Berry, 
Chinitz, Friedberg, Hipsky, Jay, Lears, Morrisson, North, and Strychaez. Recent 
articles that focus on Wyndham Lewis and popular culture include Perrino; 
Tickner, “Popular Culture”; and Tuma. 

4 Wernick claims that the language of promotion is not just a commercial 
phenomenon buta fundamental element of social life. 

5 There are a number of other recent studies that read modernist litera: 
ture and promotional culture in tandem. Jennifer Wicke, for instance, has written 
on the relationship between advertising and the novel, arguing that there is an 
“intimate relationship between ‘high art’ and its conditions of production, and 
its shadow partner, the mass communication form that constitutes its matrix’ 
(1). Likewise, Thomas Richards’s study of the commodity culture of Victorian 
England asserts that the fictional characters of novels such as Tono-Bungay and 
Ulysses were shaped in large part by their affinity for advertised commodities, 
the same dynamic of desire that formed late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century culture and its public. Of course, any claim that the academy wholly 
accepts the link between promotional culture and high modernism would be 
false. As Dettmar and Watt themselves acknowledge, there are many academics 
who still hold to the belief that the modernists were antipathetic toward an) 
and every form of mass culture. 

5 Most critics acknowledge that the typography an 3 + arly 
deeply influenced by Lacerba, the publication of the Italian futurists. Simar z 
the form and content of the vorticist manifestos reflected Marinetti $ tae 
on literature and poetic form as expressed in his manifestos “Technical i 
festo of Futurist Literature,” “Words-in-Freedom,” and “Imagination he the 
Strings.” Finally, Apollinaire’s L’antitradition futuriste, which was published aa 
June 1913 issue of Lacerba, provided a “Rose” list that praised Cer | 
and objects and a “Merde” list that condemned others. Apollinaire ss The 
generally recognized as the inspiration for Blast’s “Bless” and “ aes 


futurist manifestos are reprinted in Apollonio. Cork, Perloff, and Wees 
does Tisdall. 


d design of Blast were 


useful studies of the influence of futurism on vorticism, as futu 
7 See in particular Dasenbrock (who sees in Blasts condemnation 
ism the assertion of England’s primacy), Peppis, and Sherry. 
8 Richards correctly notes that 9 mot 
sn 


practice 


I 
slis 
[ture than Eng 


American innovations in advertising technologies and 
dictated the general pattern of English commodity cu 
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ns dictated how American entrepreneurs would deploy them 


i tior 5 
DD A the Western United States. (12) 
to C 
llen’s collection provides an assortment of contemporary reviews that 
- 9 Buller 


the invasion of London by continental modern art from 1905 to 1914. 
e 


| chronic! lement to these primary texts, Harrison offers an interesting social- 
: a cunt of the British art scene of this period. 
i e MacDougall for a study of the racial myth wherein the English re- 
e lo-Saxon heritage as a marker of their superiority. 
rd their Anglo-9ax01 a Ý z 
5 gi 1 The diverse national and cultural affiliations of these artists, all affiliated 
n ith the nationalist bent of Lewis’s project, reflects the chaotic philosophy that 


cterized the vorticists. Pound and Epstein were Americans; Gaudier-Brzeska 
. m ench; and Lewis, Saunders, Wadsworth, and Dismorr were English. 
5 k 2 John Guille Millais cites this passage in his biography of his father, Sir 
John Everett Millais. The first American edition of Corelli’s The Sorrows of Sa- 
imdoes not contain this passage, however. Once John Everett Millais asserted 
thathe had not painted Bubbles specifically for the Pears’s advertisement, Corelli 


d expurgated the passage from later editions of her novel. 

H 8 In this autobiography, Lewis wrote: 

n Take my next Blast—namely, “Blast years 1837 to 1900”. The triumph of 

n the commercial mind in England, Victorian “liberalism”, the establish- 

d ment of such apparently indestructible institutions as the English comic | 
i paper Punch, the Royal Academy, and so on—such things did not appeal | 
i) tome, and I am glad to say more and more Englishmen share my an- 

9 tipathy. (Blasting and Bombardiering 38) 

h- mes mae same “Bless” and “Blast” lists can be found in the second number 

ly Be 

je r 8 Ironically, E. S. Hole wrote a letter to The New Age titled “Advertising and 

cs a in which he praised Vaughn and protested the journal’s antagonistic 

ny € toward publicity. Hole argued in favor of advertising: 


The twelve Apostles really were the most successful advertising men of 


: ‘mene Era in my sense, and in the sense which Father Bernard 
es “a ane an mind when he recently declared that his firm’ had been 
pi- RA & tor 2,000 years. Surely Father Vaughn is as qualified to ex- 
ul ^ opinion on the point as your reviewer. | 


5 N : 
le these ilk, only did Beecham’s Pills offer the English public a false cure, but 
) ee na also a widel 


St have een y recognized over-the-counter abortifacient, and thus | 
w and blast anathema to the vorticists, who in Blast 2 praised “War Babies’ 
R Wasa Eee Control” (92). Accompanying every bottle of Beecham’s 
ae a cites Advice to Women,” which recommended that women who 
w f et Cs Ta delay” take five pills a day. In 1914, Sir Joseph Beecham 
th an Cect Committee, a government panel investigating quackery, 
z We cause of this “delay” was pregnancy (Fraser 140). 
of | tn. netti also mation on Barker and Selfridge, see Adburgham. 
iona Cee futurist artwork before it existed. Selfridge and 
Cts, however, were so pervasive in London at this time 


ed to t} 
e 
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that they too must have influenced the way in which the vorticists deployed 
ye pro- 


motional culture. (an 

19 In The Spectacle of Women, Tickner provides a thorough Overvie } ve 
aesthetics employed by the women’s suffrage movement in England Lye Of the | at 
lyzes the manifesto form and how it served both English suffragism anvil aan anaj fam 

20 In the “Bless” list, the vorticists rechristened Lenton, who hale 30) 
charged with arson and gone on a hunger strike to protest her arrest, and on moi 
ham, who had slashed five paintings at the National Gallery, as “Lillie Lent R he 
and “Frieder Graham.” On 4 June 1914 another suffragette would slash two en iy 
ings at the Doré Galleries, where the vorticists exhibited their work. raw Blas 

21 London’s The Bystander (1 January 1913) provided a cartoon ofa suffragist iat 


dressed in a “Futurist Fashion,” and a caricature of the 1912 Italian futurist ex. 
hibit at the Sackville Gallery mocked futurist style to depict the “Arrest of a Sut y 
fragette” (Hulten 453, 471). War 

22 The British public literally bought the claims put forth by quackery, spend- 

ing over £3 million in duties for these medicines in 1908 alone. Intellectual fig. 

ures such as Joseph Conrad, George Bernard Shaw, and H. G. Wells decried 

quack medicines, but the public ignored them. By 1909, Parliament had passed Adb 
six acts designed to end quackery, yet the practice of advertising outrageous 
claims continued almost unabated. 

23 According to Wallace Martin, The New Age is “one of the most important } ápol 
periodicals of the twentieth century,” one that provided intellectuals a “neutral 
meeting ground where adherents of various movements could discuss their dif | Bem 
ferences” (4). The New Ages commitment to representing the “vital intellectual 
currents of its time” holds particular relevance for a study of Blast and vorticist | 
aesthetics; Orage’s periodical published the work not only of vorticists like R- f Blas 
chard Aldington, Lewis, and Pound, but also of individuals like Shaw and Wells, Blas 
whom the vorticists blasted. ; 

2% Thanks to Mrs. A. B. Orage and the Rare and Manuscripts Collection n 
Carl A. Kroch Library, Cornell University Library, for permission to use this quo- lr 
tation. 

25 In the same issue of The New Age (7 May 1914), Mari 
and Mechanical Splendour in Words at Liberty” manifesto appe ay eel ; 
“FREE AND EXPRESSIVE TYPOGRAPHY AND ORTHOGRAPHY” (17) ua Con 
clearly drew from advertising posters. Lf c ; 

26 x à z ia: P ayer at the CO ork 

Selver goes on to describe his horror that “Sir William Lever 4 as that ( 


= 
3 


netti’s “Geometric 
ared, hailing # 


umn Club the other day claimed that ‘advertising was as much an art wue! | Cur 
of the painter, the musician or the sculptor.” Selver insists: “It is really ae work Dase 
Even a little Cubist is in comparison with them a god,” championing ie ie | 
of a member of a continental avantgarde movement over the cultural verti Det 
tion of his fellow countryman “Mr, T. J. Barratt. . - who raised the 4 


ment wastage of Pears’ Soap from £80 per annum to £1 ,000,000." univer Det 

27 Robert Scholes and the Modernist Journals Project at Brown ; 
have identified T. K. L. as Beatrice Hastings. i vomplait! 

28 The language Orage used to critique Blast resonated with mor 3 
that the National Society for Controlling the Abuses of Public A orcas a 
(SCAPA) lodged against commercial advertising. SCAPA was ae Pm pol Tie 
movement founded in 1893 that sought to prevent vulgar advertise aker oat 
luting British soil. Best known as the organization that prevente 
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} n corporation) from erecting a huge advertising sign on the Do- 
- (an America T00 SCAPA’s membership roster included peers, members of Par- 
in , 


i ver Cliffs ofessionals, and other notables, including three members of the Fry 
e | jament P" an Hunt, William Morris, Millais, and Rudyard Kipling. For over 
a family, Holm reanization fought a losing battle with the encroachment of pro- 
l. sp years, ee Orage’s position on advertising, like that of SCAPA, denied 
n notional ae of this cultural form and would in no way “stand for the Real- 
‘ bee Present” (Blast 7) like the philosophy articulated by the vorticists in 

i 

i Blast. Iris interesting to note, however, that in Blast 2, Lewis repeatedly insists 
st that the war will change nothing for artists. For instance, he claims that “it seems 
X ome that, as far as art is concerned, things will be exactly the same after the 


if Waras before it” (13). 
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Following Seamus Heaney’s 
“follower”: Toward a Performative 
Criticism 


JOHN Bory 


eaders of Seamus Heaney’s poetry may remember the scene in “Fol- 
lower” when the father, hard at work with spring ploughing, interrupts 

his task to reach down, pick up his little boy, and set him on his shoulders. 
lisan intimate detail made poignant by the speaker’s point of view; now 
adult, he recollects a moment in childhood shared with a father who has 
ee Composed altogether of nine such scenes, the poem serves as 
Si A aa The father and horse plough appear first, much as 
wae ie neue of a classical frieze, and then supporting scenes 
eae poe eae adjusting the coulter, pivoting the team, striding 
he R Ta ais son following. As would be expected from the shal- 
relief, there is no background. Though set in the bloom 


ofan Tri 6 
sh s f ; 
erich od aE the poem makes no mention of wildflowers, birdsongs, 
Ors of y 


hacer Mada sculptural vet steel, freshly turned earth, and weathered tack. In- 

uag | Td the massive ee prevails. A few clicks of the ploughman’s tongue 

| Sdden from e : t surge against the traces. The thick clay, doubtlessly 

A Sy Mistery of ates er rains, curls with an effortless grace. As if to defy the 

nd © he Ploughma the) raking light captures each detail so it is possible to feel 

| stiffen as X 5 eye squint as he lines up his next pass, or his son’s slender 
paw" € dreams of one day driving the team himself. 


atl chy, E SCe 
Wag Sel frown v E 
May Up, 

vt lever 
a Rae 
í as 
abe ey eee 
o 


Ovides an ideal opportunity for poetic melancholy. The 
discovers like the creator of another cold pastoral that he 
the world of his beholding. Yet the tone of “Follower”’s 
&8ests something different from longing or regret: relief, 
™plishment. Homages to the dead can also serve the in- 
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terests of the living, and it is not unusual for such reminiscences 
a means of containment. As René Girard notes in Violence and 
“With death a contagious sort of violence is let loose on the ¢ 
and the living must take steps to protect themselves against it, § 
antine death . . .” (255). The cliché about speaking no ill of t 
present itself as an act of reverence for the deceased, but it also 
living. The well-groomed anecdotes and recollections found 
genres help to edit painful memories and displace ugly secrets, It might 
even be possible to construct a correlative index. The more intense an ef. 
fort to enshrine the dead (to seal, fix, finish them), the greater their threat, 
If so, the danger in “Follower” would be considerable because the initial 
persona resorts to one of the most powerful of mythemes to contain his 
father. The illud tempus, or “those times,” commemorates the timeless mo. 
ment when creation moved in perfect harmony with the gods. After the war 
between heaven and earth, historical beings were forever barred from revis- 
iting this condition, except in the symbolism of sacred ritual (Eliade 80). It 
is to this forbidden place that the son transports his father, to become one 
of the ancient giants who towers over the mortals of subsequent ages. This 
mythical parent acquires the might of a Titan whom creatures, wind, and 
the earth itself obey. The events of his life unfold with the solemn inevite 
bility ofa sacred rite. There is no mention of his thoughts, for all is arranged 
in accordance with the eternal rhythms of nature. Such mastery cannot ex- 
ist within human experience, and that is the point. The father, securely en- 
tombed in a timeless self-sufficiency, will never climb down from his stone 
monument. . 
Or at least that would be the case were it not for the poem’s last we 
As with many of the poems in Death of a Naturalist, “Follower” does not ene, 
it interrupts itself with the beginning of a completely different poem. 


to become 
the Sacred 
OMMunipy 
o they quar 
ne dead may 
protects the 
in funereal 


But today 
It is my father who keeps stumbling 
Behind me, and will not go away. 


itherto 
A new world emerges. Sudden shadows overtake the scene and a va 
idealized being turns demonic. The lurching father suggests a oor a ; 
dug up by some malevolent Pedro loa and set to work in the ea of his 
Haiti. With no will of his own, the heroic ploughman loses conar i 
own limbs. There is no hint of what conjures this apparition ToS 
father’s sculptural repose, nor any indication of its subsequent 08 jn that it 
less, that is, this bare plot fragment is itself an act of cone accuse 
opens the way to so many counterplots.? Does the father wis ie reeling 
judge, punish, forgive, or thank the son?? The silent, grim < 
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5 no answers. For whatever reason, “Follower” ends with the 
r d from the spell of illud tempus and returning to a “now” for- 
the threshold of human time. 


y, er poised x oken summons leads to this unconcluding interruption? Al- 
M What un a probably has but one speaker, this dramatic character in 
ay | though the r at least two different personas. Poetic speakers readily play 
he um p within the same work, even when the poem is a monologue. 
; (in AR » however, the text withholds the information needed to un- 
Mi | nte anner conflict that generates the speaker’s separate roles. The 
ef- EE ona might be heard as assigning blame with an insistent “It is my 
a e keeps stumbling / Behind me, and will not go away.” But an imagi- 


Wi native reader could also hear the lines in a way that indicates surprise, resig- 
mation, terror, guilt, or even satisfaction. A reader is put in the situation of 
ar | aoutsider unexpectedly caught up in a family feud, perhaps recruited by 
is | thewarring parties but given no explanation of their conflict. One inter- 
It | petve move would be to rely on social convention. Suppose the second 
ne | persona begrudges the harmless compliments paid by the first? What would 
his | hesowrong with glossing over memories from childhood? Did the horses 
nd | lgatfield’s end, or the ploughshare veer to one side, or the father some- 
t | tmesneed to rest? Assuming that the first persona’s remarks were sanitized, 


ed | vould that be so terrible in a reminiscence of the dead, particularly of one’s 
ex- father? If called upon, social convention delivers its usual swift judgment, 
oh a this instance by pronouncing the second persona to be irrational, hor- 
me | md distracted, or deeply troubled, with the choice depending on a prefer- 
a Bee aamalization, projection, displacement, or denial. But few re- 
“a e more suspect than the reflexes of social convention, however 


ae oa be to join in communal outrage. 

Memories ae ae direct connections between the speaker s beautiful 
not the answ aS ee self-interruption, and if a moralizing judgment 
CD's from ¢ : ee readers must turn to other resources. Some con- 
A otherwise Speech act theory may be useful here in that they distinguish 
I) Ti Nn *multaneous aspects of a locution. In How to Do Things with Words, 


abi tin quick Tee ee 5 ; 
i Which quickly moves beyond an initial distinction between constatives 


4 Mbona peers to be true or false about a state of affairs) and 
he g, belit ing u ich accomplish social actions such as reassuring, mislead- 
jn E Value for aE etc.).“ Yet his earlier formation still has consider- 
tit ah, Btatives of i piacuce: The speaker in “Follower” clearly provides 
Ise bie “lS a series eee S fictional “information.” At the same time, he 
ing ion While hi ot performatives, each of which plays out a drama in 


IS ¢ a 6 R ` 
: Wines are restricted, his performatives are not. There 
Mormation available in the poem. But how many different 
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performatives are there? In the last lines of “Follower,” for exa 


5 m le 
the persona lament that he did not become a farmer, unearth PLE, doeg 


4 repress 
; h ; ed 
experience, interject a screen memory that actually conceals something 7 

3 


wreck a belated revenge on a tyrannical parent, shrewdly enlist one of 
merous possible tactics for eliciting his listeners’ sympathy, etc.? With an 
to-face communications, human beings commonly identify performative 
on the basis of contextual cues. “I will see you” might be a promise to on 
one in love with the speaker, a deliverance to someone caught ina tedious 
conversation, or a threat to someone who owes the speaker money. Not- 
withstanding the confidence many people have in their judgment, the pro- 
cess of identifying performatives is notoriously perilous. In the case of imagi- 
native literature, matters are even worse. Literary works oblige readers to 
identify performatives mainly on the basis of internal cues, yet they deliber- 
ately omit, ambiguate, and overload such markers.” To tell if an acquain- 4 
tance were evening scores with a less-than-perfect parent, a listener might pub 
refer to factors such as the speaker’s intonation, the nature of the occasion, 
their prior encounters, the genre (letter, casual remark, retort), etc. Butif 
the only access to a speaker’s performatives is through a compressed and 
richly metaphorical text, then the performatives’ potential meanings quickly 
outpace calculation. Necessarily, to interpret the purely textual and thus 
unrestricted performatives of a literary text requires a departure from the 
conventions of understanding ordinary speech acts. A literary text asks its 
readers to consider whether its performatives include some that are unin- 
tended by a speaker, or even at odds with one another. Nor is this a strictly 
modern preoccupation. Shakespeare’s plays offer a great many scenes In 


q x Q 9 . . at] nact 
which characters sincerely believe in their benign constatives, yet eni 
st of utterances 


bloodthirsty and cynical betrayals. And they virtually consi 
oherent action, 


whose leading metaphors portray the cast and setting of ac 
yet at the same time bear within themselves a medley of divergen 
contradictory dramas. 

Literary criticism has much to learn about the various 
cue a performative, or the complex interactions that may 


ve 

: ; i rformal 
multiple performatives.® One matter, though, is clear. Some per dst 
ar generic an” 
e markers: 


tand even 


elements that 
occur among 


cues are relatively apparent in that they consist of famili 
listic elements. Other cues, however, may consist of more subtl pe dis? 
gap in narrative continuity, a shift in physical perspective, a sligh ia 
ancy within a metaphor’s source domain. As with Austin’s ote! ‘ded into” 
the various performatives of a literary text cannot be neatly divi age witht 
many discrete textual segments, for they are simultaneous. A coe arra 
a work of fiction, or lines within a poem, may contain & ast aM 


; OS ed ing the “ 
performative cues. And each of these may bring into being 
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different social world. As a heuristic, however, the performatives 
es onfict of a sage may be roughly divided between a primary set signaled 
d ofany given n apparent markers, and a secondary set signaled by less com- 
€, py familar a Biss less conspicuous markers. Adapting a term from Fou- 
u- ponly notec PEE ives of these secondary markers can be considered as 
e- qult, the pe: In his essay “Of Other Spaces: Utopias and Heterotopias,” 
es || peterotoplas- ribes a heterotopia as a space that potentially connects to any 
> prea a whose internal relationships “halt, suspend, or invert” con- 
2 aerspacts ‘onships (350). As well as its main drama, then, a litera 
t- renional relationship 3 : ! ry 
o work's performatives may further enact a series of heter otopias or spaces of 
i | decoding. By patiently tracing these spaces of the other, it becomes pos- 
to | gbletodelve into the tacit history of a locution, even should that history be 
3 atombed within a protective funerary art. 
n- į The framing drama of “Follower” suggests an amiable scene, perhaps a 
ht pub or other informal gathering. The conversation has perhaps turned toa 
n, | harmless rivalry. Whose family and kin were closest to the land? The audi- 
if | eceis probably a small group rather than an individual, for grandiloquence 
id | achas “His shoulders globed like a full sail strung . . .” would be too greata 
dy | tskwithjust one person.’ Its members do not know the speaker well, other- 
u | wee they would not need to be told he is talking about his own father. Most 
he ikel the audience consists of outsiders unfamiliar with the husbandry skills 
19 that were common prior to the use of farm tractors. Were they locals they 
a a by the initial flourish of rural argot: “shafts,” “wing,” 
in hia ere: Interestingly, the speaker draws on this lexicon for only 
act Sai, ains. Each term occurs once, after which he returns toa 
e | eee = ction. His brief and well-placed display of verbal expertise 
yn, a of someone, perhaps an outsider himself, who mim- 
en intentions ane “nguage just long enough to assume the role. Whatever 
me, His a cal persona plays several trumps in this conversational 
at yi tentury pe T belong to a tradition of survival that reaches back to 
nE | tigeang i l lers of millet, and his diction confers an expert’s knowl- 
uh In differ "Oz0 Put simply, he pulls rank. 
ty A ent circumstances, even casual companions would grow suspi- 
ie 'onoring Rees resentful. But “Follower” also conducts a ceremony for 
P | Aone me Roce eulogy, which tightly restricts an audience’s responses. 
ie “isa socj ene! of a eulogy is supposed to listen respectfully. Doing 
ft i s Reece because the dead, if not put to rest, may wreak havoc 
of s lest irony aoe attendance must furthermore take the speaker at his 
afl Innuendo begin to unravel the pall of reverence. Eulo- 


: “nounced well in advance so that participants can arrive 
© play their a 


ttentive and supportive roles. Yet “Follower”’s 


ar 
“on sally 
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band of mourners find themselves inducted without benefit ofe 
notice or situational cues, so they could not possibly anticipate the 

quences of the subtle net in which they are caught. Onlya gradual mos 
lation of past tenses hints that the father has passed away, anq oe 
remains an inference, not a fact. The eulogy’s restrictions of the ae this 
insinuate rather than announce themselves. Perhaps the father is still a 

but who would dare ask? By the time the listeners understand the dea 
which they have been cast, it is too late. They have no choice but to = v 


ither Prior 


their assigned role. x 

But what about the restrictions on the speaker? Some generic codes qu 
are relevant here. A eulogy is not an encomium, which requires emotional | c! 
warmth from the speaker; or a panegyric, which requires richly elaborated | an 
praise; or a tribute, which requires both profound grief and a substantial aut 


memorial, preferably one that involves heavy expense. Eulogies instead tend j mo 
to be set pieces, delivered by commissioned rhetors, who do not know the the 
deceased well, if at all. In a busy world, a eulogy offers a ready-made and 

conyenient template, complete with fill-in blanks. All the initial persona of tol 


“Follower” need do is follow the numbers. tou 

ind 
1. Put the deceased at center stage, but describe general features common to a rol m 
rather than specific details about an individual. m 


Anyone working a horse-drawn plough must adjust the share depth and a 
angle of the moldboard according to the soil conditions, keep a solid grip wa 
on the lurching handles, turn the team at field’s end, and match the fur 
rows so as to waste neither time nor tillage. These are also the major evens | ing 
of the poem. abe 


2. Keep it safe and shallow. cree: met 
The two-dimensional ploughman appears entirely from the outside, just we 
his draft horses. The audience learns nothing of the father’s though a 


? sck-free truism | Tel 
dreams, or disappointments, not even those that would be risk-free U 


such as his great love of the land or deep concern for his family. i 
Je 

3. To heighten the reality effect, and keep disharmonious memories at bay ee 
several different occasions into a single memorable episode. «for the ight tul 
The eulogy forsakes the splays and tangles of historical time tor h cost? w% 
inevitability of a plot. It creates an unbroken thread, but at @ hig N 
exclusion. . 

Noy 


4. End with a contrast between the ennobled past and the dismal ft H fathers } ton 
There can be no doubt concerning the difference between ihn 
manly prowess and the son’s childish mimicry. 
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d to grow up and plough, 
one eye, stiffen my arm. 

did was follow 

d shadow round the farm. 


J wante 
To close 
All Jever 
In his broa 


[was a nuisance, tripping, falling, 

Yapping always. 
while such dogged adherence to sans ee would make sense for 
„professional, especially one who is rushed or un erpaid, fora son it raises 
yestions about the purpose of his performative. Is its primary objective to 
onduct an act of homage to the dead? Or is this only a tactical means to 
mother end, namely to exercise inescapable power over a conscript and 
submissive audience? It is a curious issue to raise, were it not for the even 
more curious absence of either emotion or understanding of son for fa- 
ther. 

Yet if it is power the initial persona seeks, the stakes would surely need 
tobe higher than the pleasure of manipulating a few docile and credulous 
tourists. When performatives are so ill-matched to their occasion, it may 
indicate that a speech act performs a surrogate function. In “Follower” the 
audience is an anonymous collective, previously unknown to the speaker 
and unlikely to have any further dealings with him; hence they might serve 
‘ready substitutes for the social Other, the faceless “they” whose imagined 
gue locks each individual into a selfenforced normality. What better jus- 
ite for this outrage than forcing the Other into the very powerlessness it 
‘ee end, the eulogy tosses off a number of insolent innuendoes 
ee He follows the team, and by extension follows the caprice 
Ether’ ae oe and blight. Other innuendoes are more pointed. The 
phallus a is „Casts him as an uncivilized Cyclops, that perambulating 
rlentlesg ieee Narrows to the me of herds and crops. Hlagued by 
aliendlesg me = sinks to a drunken “sod.” His “hobnailed wake” reveals 
Heir work boots Se os perfunctory mourners do not even bother to change 
“false but bees uch innuendoes are not important because they are true 
loys main q use they enact an opposing performative. Within the 
tial, sentence rama, they undertake an entire judicial process. Indictment, 
TSK for the >and punishment transpire in a single word. Yet there is little 
tetiabitigy ah S0na because innuendoes are well shielded by their 
ad be ih eee foolish enough to notice any of these veiled insults 
(S and thus eee such thoughts were far from the speaker's inten- 
by loeso “Foll e the protestor’s malicious intent. In this way the 

Plitting the Ower” exact a retribution from the despised social Other 

audience into distinct groups. One group, the obligingly 
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obtuse, either are or pretend to be incapable of detecting the in 
The other group, the resentfully silent, understand them well ẹ 
also recognize the meager rewards of objecting. Of the two res 
latter is doubtless the more gratifying as there is little pleasure j 
the witless. But to have one’s listeners gradually discover that they are bej 
duped, to watch as their sympathy turns to resentment, and to know A 
they know their Hobson’s choice is compliance, that would be a fine revenge 
on the imagined Other, which holds human freedom in bondage. : 
Each unfolding consequence of a performative, however, only leads fur. 
ther into the poem. Why does the initial persona harbor such a subtle Tage 
for strangers? It remains to trace the history from which the poem’s main 
drama emerges, a history that somehow demands redress. As noted, the 
range of performative markers from which that history might commence is 
considerable. A single metaphor may invoke an earlier drama. A shift in 
topic may precipitate an ideological collision, an unusual word rekindle a 
bitter feud, a change in physical perspective signal a new belief system. Or, 
as in the case of “Follower,” a stylistic commonplace may bring into beinga 
series of fragmentary narratives. As is appropriate for his informal setting, 
the speaker adopts a loose or running style throughout the poem. The lack 
of transitions in the resulting parataxis quickens the pace, but at the cost of 
straining cohesion. A quiet depth gathers at the end of each sentence, some 
times of each phrase. Despite the relaxed pace, these remaining gaps even- 
tually demand notice. To what further tales might a succeeding phrase have 
led? Imagine hearing the lines of the second quatrain as a series of intro- 
ductions: 


Nuendoes, 
Tough but 
Ponses, the 
n OUutWittin 


by 
no! 


Wat 
An expert... him 
The sod rolled over without breaking .. . qua 
At the headrig... ter 


In a fundamental conflict between constative force and performative Pir 
bility, the assuring parataxis itself begins to serve as a resistant anew 
performatives that potentially contradict its simple narrative. As mes partè 
become more resonant, “Follower”’s plot slowly drifts into multip ie 
tives, any one of which might provide the entry point for an opp 

drama. child wh? 


The eulogy tells not only of a father’s skill but also of ine the eul08! | hy 
watches him plough. Obedient to its rule of exclusion, DON eas “My ai 
leaves out a host of implicated events. The poem’s abrupt beg! son got? ti 


father ploughed .. . ,” leaves out the circumstances of how aa woul 
the field. Whose idea was the expedition? Possibly a small c 


en 
- re 

D A nt late! 
eager to leave his mother’s side for the company of a pare 
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sa shape seen from behind, a “broad shadow.” And possibly a 
3! ered onl a commend her little boy to the care of a husband distracted 
W nother Bene Jabor that required his full attention. But what if she knew 
he boris? Even if she did consent to her son’s watching the father rig 
ng nothing p aa harness the team, how likely is it she would approve of his 


he plous 


panying the father into the field? His uncertain legs could not man- 
accom 


the journey on their own, so the father would have to carry the toddler 
ph eters: Was this fatherly affection, or an abduction? Once arrived, 
? a no doubt put his son to one side and, with a busy adult’s obtuse- 
E old him to keep out of the way. With little else to draw his attention, 


a a child would be effectively enrolled as a captive audience and left to study 
he the performative that was in turn enacted before him. Looking at the horses, 
>is he may have seen that the world is ruled by will and cunning, since their 
in nasive strength still left them in servitude. Or thinking of prior events, he 
ea | mayhave grasped that at any instant he could be plucked from safety. Or 
Or, | heson may have learned that he had no place in the exercise of power. 
ga | Notmerely unable to plough, he is unable to be taught. 

ng, Like some lesser god, the father acts out a drama of irresistible domina- 
ack 


tin, Solitude and perhaps secretiveness protect him, though were some- 
one to chance upon this rural revelation of the god’s power, he would have 
aready supply of explanations. Had not the famine taught that survival de- 
pended on owning not just a patch but enough land to diversify crops and 
keep livestock? It was a son’s duty, particularly the eldest’s, to preserve the 
ee Besides, watching father plough was an honored tradition. He 
ae TE aS and he expected that one day his grandson would 
inina me a : ae father knew in advance that his actions would cast 
liime e e role, at least for the right audience of neighbors, ac- 

» and relatives. They would understand that actions instruct bet- 


| te 

€ ae Words, and that a hard world allows no pause before imposing its 
my 

ce on ae ploughman is unprepared for resistance from a surprising 
ne tan PE Although the events of “Follower” are told in the language 
ne Mity Opens o are shown as if through the eyes of a child. This disconti- 
ho | linguistic ee Possibility of exploring the impossible, the little boy’s 
og P88 as pro aise The poem describes the toddler as “Yapping 
“My wa not Be E the fluent vocables that gradually give birth to words, 
t t0 l nguage aes the words themselves. If so, then it cannot be the 
ibe | ing € that the audience hears. He might yap in the sense of pro- 


Inds 
: that € Wa inet resemble a 
nies, simpl i 


em : small dog’s annoying bark, but he could not 
yapping. Efforts to go beyond this point, as in children’s 


roj : ae 
Project an adult’s language into a space from which it has 
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still to emerge. Yet as part of its brazen experiment, “Follower” 


3 é Ny eee does, j 
ture into this space by using its visual decoupage as a cue for an es ven. wl 


performative. The poem’s arrangement of scenes retraces a sect ae 5 
physical points of view through which it becomes possible to follow i € of vi 
tions of the ploughman’s son. While the little boy cannot speak for him af 4 

Se. If 


his location, focus, and selection of visual subjects can speak for him 
At first, the ploughman appears from behind and at a distance with 
only his back, the wide frame of the plough, and the just-tumed ae 
visible. As instructed, his son watches from a safe distance. The scene Bi th 
to the earlier events of adjusting the ploughshare, visualized froma few feet wo 
away, before fading to “The sod rolled over without breaking.” The line hä; fol 
an almost hypnotic effect with its continuous and endless motion. Together, pl 
the first three scenes suggest a child’s fluid perceptions as they drift from tri 
distant impression, to close observation, to dreamlike reverie. Then 


abruptly, the decoupage begins to follow an orderly sequence of actions. po 
At the headrig, with a single pluck hu 

Iste 

Of reins, the sweating team turned round No 

And back into the land. His eye be 
Narrowed and angled at the ground, in 
Mapping the furrow exactly. loy 


The son’s wandering attention returns to the father who has meanwhile 


reached the end of the field. Though a child, he notes the precise cue that i 
forecasts this event: a quiver in the hame rings. Once the team opens into zi 
full profile as they swing round and then recoil into a foreshortened oddity 

the son shows even greater perceptiveness. He sees that the ploughman has 
only one eye showing. His father is now behind the draft, whose haunches 


might stand anywhere from 16 to 19 hands (5 feet 4 inches to 6 feet i ` 
ard to guide the hea\y 


inches), and even a powerful man must lean well forw o per 
frame. So the ploughman is blind to whatever lies dead ahead. Moi asthe | Me 
the son notices that the ploughman must squint as he constantly gaug ade | fu 

ent furrow. Swing" tha 


2-feet-square area between the breaking and the adjac 


4 7 conse 
and he loses yield, narrow and he overworks his team. The little boy ter 


tly be 


. . . . ` j re i 
quently intuits that not only is there a considerable blind spot oe spot | th 
fore the horses but also that his father’s attention is riveted 07 nag | 
from his van | w 
e 


just behind their rear hooves. At this moment he gets up © ie 
point and crosses the tilled field. “I stumbled in his hobnailed we pels | te 
sometimes on the polished sod. .. .” The ploughman’s “wake ee pore | 1 
most recent furrow. His son falls on ground dead ahead the lan lya pint af 
The decoupage that brings the drama into focus offers ony 
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next, for its evasive generalization precludes a conclusion. 


ens $ 3 sis g 
m | what per he rode me on his back / Dipping and rising to his plod.” The 
ng somem shifts from the immediate sensations of uncertain legs over bro- 
of ewpol? nd small hands feeling the smooth, somewhat slick clay, toa 


-und a : i 
ken Poe er who notices the steady rhythms of a silhouette. But who is 
elf, distant 


; ~ nant observer? Did a passerby chance to see the danger, or a hired 

this ca re is no mention in the poem of other characters. Or did the 
man? ae her child gone, go looking for her son and discover the 
ow i time to stop it with her cries? The silhouette lacks the detail that 


HS ould be visible from a hailing distance. Or did she watch the disaster un- 
z A the calm of morning, the dark earth, the glint of the coulter, the 
ler, ploughman lost in his task until the defiant draft balked and reared, their 
om mphammer hooves just stirring the wisps above her child’s upturned face? 


en The scene’s ambiguity illustrates the cold brilliance of Heaney’s early 
} poems, where deadly calms only grudgingly divulge their world of inhuman 
umanness. The will to power generates not merely the fact of human ex- 
istence but also the deepest intimacies of father and son, husband and wife. 
Nor does any insight wait to overcome the dark mysteries that pervade and 
emock the dim consciousness that follows long after. Father and son join 
inbattle to the death, yet neither can comprehend a rage so natural and 
oving. Long before they share even a single word, each regards the other 
hile | “oss an ancient enmity whose rules never change because they are too 
that sanal to be spoken. A father must exercise absolute power over one thing 
nto | "his powerless life, even if it be a two-year-old. A son must risk injury, dis- 
diy, | Mmberment, and death itself, even if it be in empty defiance. The stakes 
has Bie esterous because they are irrelevant. Power is both genesis and 
hes j “Matology in these malevolent idylls, its own beginning and its own end. 

et 4 ae performative cues of “Follower” considered so far include the 
eal} a Inventive use of genre, innuendo, parataxis, and decoupage. But 
ya “Ps the most fascinating markers are to be found in the poem’s use of 


metaph d 
7 nich or George Lakoff and Mark Turner in More than Cool Reason distin- 


ety 
nse atis ity metaphor’s target domain (the conceptual field of the term 
be | "tm that R elaborated) and its source domain (the conceptual field of the 


i oe a ; ; s 
spot | Shear ; S the elaboration). As an illustration, the source domain “pol- 


wage | SA” For oa ent line of “Follower” articulates the target domain 
pell | aya ou and Turner, a good metaphor significantly changes the 


: s era co à 
his | cide how aaae Its knowledge and values. Accordingly, a reader would 
ose | "ema k oa associations of a surface buffed to a smooth luster might 
nt of Matted r cept ofa dull, heavy, cumbersome lump of clay and densely 


ph : Bu } À 
"8 do no t as the example from “Follower” shows, Heaney’s meta- 


tal 2 : ; F 
Ways acquire their poetic power from either the distance 
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between the different domains or the surprising originality of th 
e Subse. 


quent remapping. Well-polished brass and fertile soils both belon al 
Irish aristocrat’s estate. And depending on soil conditions, certain $ to an wil 
seem as if shined by the coulter’s slicing action, an image noted in Ho a do lea 
“The Windhover.”’ Rather than using one concept to cognitively AA a i 
other, Heaney’s metaphors often work on a principle of topographic ae à 
terpoint. They interpose an arbitrariness in the linkage between aneii 7 
source domains which enables them to overlay discrete social worlds. With he 
“polished sod,” one scene opens on domestic servants who dip, rub, or brush her 
wood, stone, and brass with a light, rapid motion, a way to keep them not Col 
just busy but highly visible in drawing rooms, conservatories, libraries, and cell 
other public parts of private dwellings. The other scene shows starving, auf 


barely recognizable farmers as they heave a dense and tangled mass with are 


crude implements to a capricious rhythm of weathers and seasons. Although hea 
a plot may not be recoverable from a metaphor’s topographies, a range of ing 
settings usually is, and from their associations may emerge the actors, op | lke 
pressions, resistances, and lingering bitterness of struggles that will not die, | the 

“Follower” makes no mention of what happens between its unspecified | wl 
moment in childhood and the endless present of its last lines. With asingle | wh 
phrase, “But now . . . ,” entire decades might disappear into the textual | ine 
abyss between successive sentences, were it not for the metaphors that inti- fath 
mate how the son’s first lesson remained an active force. The father no | rare 
sooner appears in the poem’s opening scene than he drifts into an image Net 
taken from a schoolboy’s daydream. His broad back becomes “a full sail | dre 
strung” as it mingles with the new experiences of a history textbook or@ j Su 
master’s lecture. The father’s back resembles a sail because he wears 3 cloth | vic 
shirt. It would be worn loose about his waist for mobility, and thus appea’ | to 
roughly square in shape: a trivial enough detail, except to a student who | oh 
has just learned that renaissance mariners, beginning with the owm a 
supplemented their usual lateen-rigged or triangular sails with an aE a 
rectangular sail set on a fourth mast. The greater canvas area pronio West be 
creased speed for the longer voyages needed to explore the coast o ae Ss, 
Africa. Square-rigged sails were particularly effective on the He or | om 
known as caravels, which is why the Nina and Pinta were apt ees a | io 
Columbus’s first voyage. Almost imperceptibly, then, the metapho! diseret! ang 
glimpse into the faded heterotopia of a schoolboy’s fantasy, ae „child | ay 
source domain recalls an early rebellion. The invincible father of Re a | Re 
hood turns into a fair wind of freedom, his rocking horse ae that f the. 
vessel of grace, and the sullen Derry clay into a beckoning ne wing’ | in 
rounds a narrow field into a sphere of adventure. Sailors “set t yer wilh | Sh 


the rigging. The coulter’s prow smoothly cuts a sea that “rolle 
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» The horses’ turnabout gracefully tacks “back into the land” 


. we ne ping and rising” in the gentle swell. In its passage the ship 
m d BS dening “wake” whose sun-streaked ripples are “polished” in 
esa 

lo Be font light. . ; y 7 h À 

S'S hea utiful world brought into being through this fantasy’s performa- 
We The bea the blunt fact of power with an idyllic if impossible state of 
n- ive ee actual ship of exploration, particularly one that might tilt off 
ad ee alee required a standard crew of drunkards and sociopaths, 
th the ae of command with ranks, rules, judgments, and punishments. 
sh Be i's sailors routinely threatened mutiny, and it was mainly his de- 
i Pt kept them tractable, for example by telling them that they lacked 
g ficient provisions to return and had no choice but to continue. More- 


ith wer an actual ship would need to contend with hostile currents and storms, 


gh 4 heayseas and treacherous shoals. Even perfect tranquillity could mean dy- 
of ing of hunger and thirst while becalmed. But the schoolboy’s magical craft, 
Op ike the vessel of Coleridge’s Rime when the weather is good, responds to 
lie. | thetouch of a benevolent pantheism. There are no rivalries aboard this 
ed | slitaryvision, no suffering or distress, for the death-mocking Celtic warrior 
gle | whoonce welcomed the fate of being trampled to death has since turned 
ual | ittoa utopian fantasist. Perhaps the schoolboy had already learned that his 
nti- | father's early lesson would be tirelessly repeated by others, and that he would 
os ley be given either an opportunity for resistance or a rescuing audience. 
age | Weta grim world can be turned into poetry, and poetry into beautiful 
sail teams. The strategy makes good sense. While commonplace wisdom spurns 
: ae iia experience sometimes calls for it. Prisoners of war and 
ex Il cates aa e ey Keep their sanity by drifting away to distant and un- 
To thiseaty sche, ee an Imaginative boy recently consigned to the shot mill 
ese, | inhis paradise i oS fantasy offers a welcome freedom. No one can meddle 
nal only that his Ree no obligations or uncertain consequences. He risks 
in- | this Would ee might incur the wrath of a master, though even 
yest | bs, e r a how little the others actually knew. For the power- 
nips Sti even a 0. fantasy may be the one power left. ae 
for | Om The magi Opposing performative is not without contradictions of its 
8 j Mation to aS c ship’s invulnerability could lead to a false sense of safety, its 
reet j ceg cultu p elect of real responsibilities, or its harmony to an intoler 
nil” | athe oe diversity. It might eventually produce a loss of self-respect, 
at “tl TA came to see himself as a temporizer or, worse, as one of the 
os *Sthootie glio Sather at any act of official cruelty. Given such doubts, 
Hi aes ift A a phon apparently needed revision or, more precisely, a 
: sai do not pe tps within its heterotopia. The father’s shoulders 


©, expand, billow, swell, or surge, any of which would be 
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consistent with sail as a source domain. Instead they “globed.” Th; 
figuration enacts a further performative, which though eee his New 
Renaissance vessel of exploration is also distinct: the scholar atofa 
mapmaker and navigator. Here the horse plough turned caravel aa of 
again, but this time to the exacting if unglamorous tools that Gna w 
man civilization forever. The father’s “eye / Narrowed and angled? hu- 
drawing to scale the jagged precisions of a newly discovered coastline a 
coulter sharpens to “the bright steel-pointed” tip of a compass. And ae 
the boy tries “To close one eye, stiffen my arm,” he bears less resemblanee 
to a straining ploughman than to a navigator who fixes a sextant on the 
horizon and squints to align the star’s image. 

When early mapmakers reached the limits of their charted worlds, they 
sometimes wrote “Here be Dragons” and drew what must have seemed hid. 
eous monsters, though today their cartouche seems more like grimacing 
dogs and cats with extravagant tails. Perhaps the schoolboy, now becomea 
young man and himself confronting a world bounded by ignorance and 
fear, imagined a similar part for himself. He would neither pointlessly def 
nor helplessly flee the real monsters of his upbringing, but like a mapmaker 
patiently plot their demise. The heterotopia works relatively well, especially 
for a poet intent on social transformation. Both poet and mapmaker work 
within inclusive spaces. Their parallel arts of word and legend encompass 
the omniglot signifiers of religious, political, military, philosophical, tech- 
nical, rural, urban, economic, generational, and ethnic topographies. Both 
poet and mapmaker devise systems that are complex rather than compli 
cated. Their discrete texts bring about interactions so unpredictable that 
any final resolution keeps receding beneath the horizon. Their symbols 
make the invisible visible and the inevitable contingent. Both mapmake 
and poet open the circle of nature back into the maze of genealogy. mis 
fine instruments trace the myopias and terrors of a cultural O NA 
doing so summon the opposing designs on which they are written An wall 
mapmaker and poet offer a gateway to the future. Their sche en ; 
must answer to the unceasing demand of the discoveries t 
being. 

But “Follower” does not actually end with so alluring 
defers its end by disrupting the social event with w 3 
performative criticism can patiently articulate the series of mo 
from eulogist back to clumsy father, straying child, daydreaming i 
and idealistic youth. No doubt it would be possible to construt atience af 

narrative that would link these successive heterotopias to the ri seam 
the final persona. But even in the most ingenious arrangemeh iticis™ a 
would still show, and perhaps that is the point. Performative 


mes eventu 
ney bring int 


a prosper” | 
5 it begins: 
hich 1 ‘hat 


hoolbe? 
ritical 
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hore between constative sense and dramatic consequences. The 
„cin the i 
nsin fthe final persona may simply serve to mark the permanence of 


io PS SAE. 3 
fa utburs not only within poetry but also within language itself. Any utter- 
Lop | hat e or otherwise, retains a performative dimension and thus a 
nee ances : ae of the heterotopic scenes at work within its meanings. 

hu. | herene 


NOTES 


| Heaney’s mother and father were both living when “Follower” was first 
which suggests that its speaker is a dramatic character rather than 
a representation of the poet. In general, Heaney’s critics can be divided into 
romanticists faithful to Wordsworth who assume that the speaker is the poet, 
and modernists faithful to T. S. Eliot who assume that the poet withdraws into 
an array of dramatic personas. Both approaches have produced valuable read- 


published, 


ings. fo: : ; 
2? Given that any event may be further divided into innumerable constitu- 


nea | ine events, the potential narrative arrangements of even a simple action become 

and | incalculable. “Narrative is the representation of at least two real or fictive events 

orsituations in a time sequence, neither of, which presupposes or entails the 

other” (Prince 4). 

“The ghost narratives of Ireland often commemorate an irreversible disaster, 

hence the return of a destructive force beyond human control (Colum iii). On 

the other hand, the ghosts that later appear in Station Island seem more intent 

on advice and remonstration (Vendler 94—98). 

a the time ine gets to lecture 8, Austin has defined his more familiar tri- 
€rminology: “We can similarly distinguish the locutionary act ‘he said 


aker 
‘ally 
york 
pass 
ech- 
Both 


npl | “at... from the illocutionary act ‘he argued that . . .’ and the perlocutiona 

that | & fe convinced me that...’” (102). z E a 
ibols T en aa argue with the qualifier “mainly” on the basis that readers are 
aker | ces of ets but complex individuals who have undergone a lengthy pro- 


ae line of reasoning, however, underrates literature’s 
Donnea aaah conditioning (Rabinowitz 173-93). 

Austin’s concept of th eorists such as Barbara Herrnstein Smith have extended 
Mt refer to el the performative to literary texts by suggesting that they do 
tional World: conditions but to the agents, settings, conflicts, etc., of a fic- 


fheir 
utin 
both 
ually 
into 


potenti 
5 


Poems 
and novels, as Opposed to biographies and histories of the Civil 


i y ; 
only ar, are li Sears 6 
i Sulstic structures whose relation to the world of objects and 


ns. A rents is S ortcircuit d > A 

Jead lon accordi ited. The short circuit operates through a conven- 
ie to be perf ng to which certain identifiable utterances are understood 
lbo}: faction” ; ormances of a verbal action, the occurrence of which as an 
itil S entirely confined to such performances. (10) 


Nelo 
eof atm P perform ; : z 
p ultiple a Pus in a different direction by exploring how they can en- 
e i n less that Rune social worlds. 
‘on. If sq ner Were a child. It might be that the speaker addresses 
e shift in audience would lead to a much different read- 
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ing, which is the explicit object of a performative criticism: to elucid 

ables that may in turn contribute to a growing critical dialogue, idate var. 
8 “No wonder of it: shéer plod makes plough down sillion / Shine ni 

Gardner glosses “sillion” as a strip of arable land, or a furrow (Hopkins 298 


m 
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” | molly Astray: Revisioning Ireland in 


Brian Friel’s Molly Sweeney 
KAREN M. MOLONEY 


naninfluential review of Brian Friel’s Translations (1981), Seamus Heaney 
le the character Sarah to a “symbolic figure of Ireland from an eigh- 
tenth-century vision poem, the one who confidently called herself Cathleen 
\í Houlihan.” The comparison, frequently quoted, aligns Sarah with 
(athleen’s pre-Yeatsian role as a mournful aisling beauty: though that lonely 
figure may have been searching for a redeemer for her occupied nation, 
the did not yet realize that casting out the conqueror might mean, Kali- 
Ike, compelling her countrymen to die.! A similar connection to the 
a colonial past can be made with the title character of Friel’s Molly 
aul. for, like Sarah, Molly represents Cathleen, but in a form 
Suggestive and complex. Abjured still is the taste for sacrifice, 


butin Molh 
ae fea a Sweeney, Cathleen has reclaimed for herself another layer of 
tnd vate by resuming her foremothers’ knack for shape-shifting: the 
ratur TR acts as a symbol for Gaelic Ireland, the partially sighted Molly 


ese ptr for the colonized country, and Molly hospitalized for 
Salso a ana the postcolonial state. But most poignantly of all, Molly 
tlonial Tris ae ary Irishwoman, a damsel turned to hag by the post- 
è ale, ą - : peer . 

“Women in Te her experience signals the continuing vexed status 


Madness Ti 
i 


ank 

; hiton, rn appearance in Yeats and Lady Gregory's play Cathleen Ni 
aq jo EN to di Steed perhaps predominantly associated today with 
i like € for Ireland,3 but she has not always demanded sacrifice; 
“Hlitera . S0saleen, the Shan Van Vocht, and Eriu, she engaged the 
reth n long before the first production of the play. More 

at leaped into prominent public consciousness when 
“yed Cathleen in Yeats and Lady Gregory’s play had intro- 
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duced herself to English-speaking audiences in “Kathaleen Ny-H 
James Clarence Mangan’s translation from the Irish of ea 
Uallachain,” the late eighteenth-century ballad in which the bling a ni 
Ó hIfearnáin first personified Ireland as Cathleen.* Her literary ee 
reaches back through the dazzling spéirbhean (sky-woman) one 
countless aislingi (vision poems) over the exile of her true mate to en in 
shifting hag of oral tradition who displays youthful loveliness to the ri 
king; and from thence, back further still, to a pre-Christian “sovereignty od 
dess,” united with the territorial king in rituals of marriage.’ Thus, i 
Heaney describes “Friel’s work, notjust [in Translations] but in his fourteen 
preceding plays [. . . as] a powerful therapy, a set of imaginative exercises 
that give [Cathleen] the chance to know and say herself properly to herself 
again,” he hopes to establish for the plays a context rich in association, one 
in which Ireland, like a victim of posttraumatic stress, can labor safely to 
recover self-assurance. 
For many critics, however, this literary lineage is troubling. Female rep- 
resentations of Ireland are, in fact, extremely problematic symbols in con- 
temporary Irish literary and cultural studies, as are feminine national ab- 
stractions in postcolonial critique worldwide: women and nations have too 
often been configured “as interchangeable terrain on which colonial power 
could be deployed” (Loomba 152). Deniz Kandiyoti, in an essay drawing its 
examples from the Middle East and South Asia, highlights how such think: 
ing has a “deleterious effect on [women’s] emergence as full-fledged cit- 
zens of modern nation-states” (388). Sabina Sawhney observes, for example, 
that in the shadow of Mother India the postcolonial woman “jg still seen, 
not as an independent entity in her own right, participating as an equal in 
the debate about the course of the country, but merely as one of the g 
jects of such debate” (89). As Ania Loomba forcefully reminds us, howeveh 
women 


hape- 
ghtful 


; y x i : n work 
are not just a vocabulary in which colonial and colonised me 


| A lation 
out their relations with each other but at least half the PA each 


of any nation. This is not to pit “symbolic” and “real” ag fife role 
other, but to remember that symbolism shapes the real 
women are called upon to play. (222) 


: rè 
ns remains, ie 


Interrogating the deployment of feminine national ico ull be 


5 ; ; 7 it tne 
fore, a vital task in countries like Ireland where women await 


ish cur 


y ete jtics O (lg 
efits of decolonization. Edna Longley speaks for many Cet ome! = 
ture when she regrets the destructive entanglement of myth in a 
BATA ME 
lives.’ produ ces 8) 


pends ; > re 
In this climate of reassessment, Irish male authors who 
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; of women, possibly in a “continuing unconscious masculinist 
plic n the female figure with the meaning it favours and fix it” 
v 


a gave 10 Bo Cairns 4), attract particular scrutiny.’ Such inquiry is under- 
in (ome s enlightening; it can, however, be too uniformly applied. Clair 
logy „andable arned “of the danger of assuming that all figurations of the na- 
zin | Wis has W le are equally retrograde” (53). Moreover, if we approach a text 
ape- Bee ice toward female figures of Ireland, we run the risk of reenact- 
tfal | vith ngn ess to overlook women as people, while concentrating on 
god- TEA as abstractions, for which many feminists blame the trope of the 
hen BP woman.’ In contrast, careful reading of a text—even one bya male 
a E ean reveal canny infusion of subversive content into old stereo- 
ses ’ 


npes: Friel’s effort in Molly Sweeney to encourage a convalescent Cathleen 
\(Houlihan reveals, as I intend to show, just such an achievement. 

Molly Sweeney has been described by Dan Sullivan as Friel’s “least politi- 
al play” (P-8). The comment suggests that the play represents a new direc- 
ion for Friel, a departure from concerns that have consistently marked his 
work since the 1970s and the resurgence of conflict in Northern Ireland. 
Sich a suggestion, however, fails to consider any allegorical significance in 
\oll’s story. Granted, the play does not dramatize “an open political con- 
flict between Ireland and England” (Dantanus 199),° but it does conflate 
\oll’s individual history with that of Ireland. If for that reason alone, ina 
outy where the image of Woman-as-Ireland has long been tied to na- 
tonal political discourse, Molly Sweeney continues Friel’s tradition of politi- 
altheater, But even more to the point, though the play’s thematic empha- 
ae relationship of seeing to understanding may not make it obvious 
dint Molly Sweeney, like Friel’s Translations, is also a play about 
sly ite its consequences. Rather, however, than concentrating its 
bre, Molly § € earlier play on the effects of colonization on an entire cul- 
the nina re” narrows its focus to the colonizer’s impact on the life of 

rish woman. 

RE pect unfolds through alternating monologues rendered from 
Nd Frank cat of three different characters—Molly Sweeney, her hus- 
ttthese nee -er Surgeon Mr. Rice. Like those in a Faulkner novel, each 
heri ge nee is Vital to filling out the story of a blind woman from 
"Stored. 10 yy: allybeg in County Donegal to whom partial sight is surgically 
Titan, ae y years earlier, J. M. Synge established an Irish precedent 
ne san Sal topic of restored vision when he wrote The Well of the Saints 
a beggars, Tene of the effect of newly endowed sight on a pair of 
Bin U the y el ough Friel was undoubtedly aware of this prior dramati- 
“his own“ Sean between imaginative illusion and reality” (Grene 
Or S note” (like the movie At First Sight, released in 1999) 
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cites particular indebtedness to Oliver Sacks’s case history 


È 9 O č sv 
See.” One of seven “tales of metamorphosis into alternatiy 


“To See and No, 


$ Se ; 5 © States of bein el 

other forms of life, no less human for being so different” (xx) collected | re 
An Anthropologist on Mars, “To See and Not See” is the intriguing chroni 7 m 
of a man named Virgil, whose eyesight deteriorated to functional binds Sng 
by the age of six.!? Forty years later, cataract surgery restores Virgil’s ability if 
to see, but the ensuing struggle to make sense of what he sees disorients | pe 
and exhausts him. In Sacks’s estimate, Virgil “often felt more disableq [dur | pose 
ing this period] than he had felt when he was blind” (121). Even at the | gt 
uncontested “cost of deepening strain and splitting in himself” (143), hoy. | a0 
ever, Virgil’s progress is steady—until a sudden, devastating illness halts j, | aho 
entirely. Virgil “again goes blind—or, rather, reclaims his sightlessnes” 
(Breyer P-10). fom 
The parallel between Virgil and Molly is unmistakable. Born sighted,as | diz 

we learn from her surgeon Mr. Rice, Molly has r 
been blind since she was ten months old. She wasn’t totally sight- E 

less: she could distinguish between light and dark; she could see the Nop 
direction from which light came; she could detect the shadow of Se 
Frank’s hand moving in front of her face. But for all practica: pur ah 

poses she had no useful sight. (16-17) a 

What is crucial here is that Molly was not born blind, for, as Mr. Rice in- ug 
forms us, “there are no recorded cases of recovery from clinical [or con- 1 
genital] blindness” (25). «Mr ae 
Left to her own devices, Molly would never herself have sought ou K this) 
Rice. She is described as a happy, competent inhabitant of her blini # mk 
a woman who takes genuine pleasure in her work as a massage er tatio 
cycling, in swimming, in dancing, in socializing with her friends Cai a A 
bors, and in her two-year marriage to Frank. But Frank is cee ef A 
“nothing to lose” (17) in pursuing sight and, as far as he Icons ite E 
erything to gain: “A new world—a new life!” he exclaims. “A n to taking a 
both of us!” (26) Frank is a man of enormous enthusiasms, Pere Ria a 
on causes with immense passion and little forethought. Molly's “bee | 
sees his attraction to Molly as “all part of the same pattern r kth at Moll! | ay : 
whales—Iranian goats—Molly Sweeney” (38). It is to please E Frank ant | ii 
keeps her first appointment with Mr. Rice, and to pens e reputation ® | tig 
Mr. Rice, who sees in Molly the opportunity to redeem his ool one for each ( 
a brilliant ophthalmologist, that she agrees to two surgeries, i hes 
eye. T olly’s e | Sy 
‘ The operations are successful in restoring partial ote of th By 


: 5 1 al 
But the task of learning to see, learning to recognize t 
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ions she can now receive, proves formidable. Though Molly is 


. press i ; : ; 
Not pulim pre + the outset, dutifully studying the terrain and objects of this 


ng a d submitting herself to endless testing, ultimately the task en- 

li pew wor helms her. She retreats psychologically and, like Virgil (and 

icle | oel es Martin and Mary Doul), loses her ability to see. At the end 

na e erted by both her husband and doctor, Molly resides in a 

lity ofthe Deena where, in Mr. Rice’s estimate, “she was trying to com- 

ents ae life that was neither sighted nor unsighted” (59). Molly her- 
se a 


dur. 
the 
LOW- 
ts it 
ess” 


jsusat the end of the play, “I think I see nothing at all now. But I’m not 
A r sure of that. Anyhow my borderline country is where I live now. I’m 
se ie Well... at ease there” (69). 
The world Molly inhabited before her surgeries is a long way indeed 
fom the “borderline country” to which she has traveled at play’s end. Her 
dizenship in the former was authentic and secure, her residence in the 
wer similar to that of the immigrant who may not feel entirely that she 
kongs in her new country, but who has grown accustomed to its rhythms 
nonetheless—or, more apropos of the analogy I am developing, like that of 
he recently decolonized subject who has yet fully to lay claim to her new 
satus. But Molly’s questionable “ease” was preceded by a period of partial 
sgh, preceded in turn by the self-possession of her near-native blindness, 
ditis this earlier, unsighted world that serves as a metaphor for the ab- 
gnal culture of Gaelic Ireland. 
When Rice recollects his first meeting with the presurgery Molly, he 
tmarks on “her calm and her independence; the confident way she shook 


d, as 


ght- 
>the 
w of 


pur 


e in- 
con- 


tMr 


orld, ee pon 2 seat for easel! with her white cane. And when she 
st, in taion” (16) i ility, he tells us, “there was no self pity, no hint of resig- 
eigh | gy ibe oN n will admit that her world, at odds with sighted reality, 
DAS | ihabited a vantaged in some ways,” but it is a world she nonetheless 
d, € One recalls n and happily and “never thought of [. . .] as deprived” (24). 
e for "presented : English officer Yolland’s recognition that Gaelic Baile Beag 
aking Shed a different consciousness than his own, neither “striving nor 
| Ria ins), o tat its ease and with its own conviction and assurance” ( Transla- 
a ‘Ondition eee too, that Sacks described Virgil’s blindness as “a differ- 
a “ereng r 4 different form of being, one with its own sensibilities and 


€a ino” 
D as ie feeling (142). Unfathomable to the sighted, Molly's world 
on # 


each "er “mess” of Gaelic culture so foreign to the English colo- 
, ang 

heey E ey o 
oy ae en being turned out of this world, Molly appropriately feels 
cue | ge €, of being sent away [. . . and] the desolation of home- 


DTA ). Frank notes i 


n fact that the evening’s impromptu party be- 
IKE a Wake!” S i ae 


(29). The party particularly recalls the “American 
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wakes” held the night before an emigrant’s overseas departure, 
will not leave Ballybeg, but changed circumstances at home also é 8 
placement. The Irish who stayed in Ireland during the latter fate dis. | n 
nineteenth century, for example, were made to discover that “a ia the | ale 
ducted through the medium of English became itself a sort of exile” Pee f 
2). Similarly, Molly’s efforts to acquire the language of sight will se erd r 
her, with cruel finality, from the comfort of home. parate | hr 
Dutifully, however, following in the footsteps of so many of the col 
nized, Molly submits to the “greater wisdom” of her “benefactors’—anq 
undergoes the two surgeries for her eyes. And when the first set of ban. 
dages is removed and she finds herself in a new land, the “land of vision" 
(41), she is even more dismayed by the “confusion of light, colour, move. 
ment” that “had no meaning” (42) than a visitor confronted by the undeci- 
pherable sounds of a foreign-speaking land, or an Irish-speaking child in 
an English-speaking school. As Sacks explains, “in the case of a man [or 
woman] previously blind, learning to see is not like learning another lan- 
guage. It is, as [Denis] Diderot puts it, like learning language for the first 
time” (141). Thus, even the mute Sarah of Translations has an easier time 
learning to voice sounds she has at least heard than Molly has interpreting 
the visual data transmitting to her brain. 


13 
True, Moll 


But Molly’s difficulties do not end here: the alterations in her previ: i 
ously familiar, blind terrain are also irrevocable. She may wish to visit in this + 
new land, to learn to know its “every detail intimately and utterly” (41), but tum 
she lives now in the world of the colonized, and she will not be allowed, 8 Jol 
she wishes to do, “to return home” (41) when she has had her fill of this F 
new world’s sights. Even any efforts to recollect her former home, as when | © 
Molly resorts to touch to ascertain the type of flower she has been asked K Coun 
recognize by sight, are seen as “failures.” Rice may compliment heron r are 
ting the right answer,” but he does so in a soft voice, and in response S a inth 
outburst of tears. David Cairns and Shaun Richards characterize mE nitt 
tions as a play that “dramatizes the moment of a culture’s transition, or Tho 
lation, from one mode of time and experience to another loool ae com ii 
[it is] forced” (147). Substitute the word person for culture, and a 
ment applies equally well to Molly’s experience in Molly Sweeney: new, Pat lien 

Again, dutifully, Molly works to master the challenges of ae of te äi 
tially sighted world. Ultimately, though, after the initial excite forsud ti 
first few weeks, Molly cannot sustain the enormous energy eda re almo“ hn 
exercises. When the “effort and concentration and patience a Ha a cole a 
superhuman” (53), yet required to make a viable life for De aici oe te 

acl 


nized world, prove entirely too much for her, she becomes “A 
On a rainy December night, for example, she insists on iv 
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the ocean below. Such an insurrectionary act, however, should 
ally gp feet eee As Albert Memmi observed, when the colonized is “un- 


‘dig, | got be surp. e his condition in harmony and communion with the colo- 
the | te! ce to become free despite him . . . he will revolt” (193). The 
con. | izeh BE E hornpipe danced by Molly at the party held the night be- 
berd | fnious, ra surgery had spoken not only to her tactile proficiency but also 
rate Bee banked resentment and capacity for defiance. Even the 

oat nilsophical Virgil had abandoned equanimity during his own pur- 
colo. j pa? 


-and | sitof sight and 


ban- given vent to outbursts of rage: rage at his helplessness and sick- 
sion” ness; rage at the smashing of a promise and a dream; and beneath 
rove. this, most fundamental of all, a rage at being thrust into a battle he 
deci- could neither renounce nor win. (Sacks 151) 

Id in 


To Frank, however, Molly’s behavior is merely “irrational,” and after sev- 


1 [or sal months of enduring it, he finds himself at the “end of [his] tether” 


66). Conveniently, Molly’s actions “justify” his taking a job arranging a food 
‘tin convoy to Ethiopia, a nation whose susceptibility to periodic local famines 
atin renders it, like Molly in her state of earlier blindness, another attractive 
wena for “doing good.” Meanwhile, Rice has traveled to New York to at- 
ret 3 the memorial service for his ex-wife’s husband, his own former col- 
nthi; | “eand when he returns to Ireland, he resigns his position at the hospi- 
), but ee Both men decide to move on. Their colonizing project hasn’t 
ed ta as they had planned, and both recognize their part in letting 
f this Fi own. The colonizers, after all, have the freedom to move on; the 
when | P i for the colonized, on the other hand, are always more limited. 
ced 10 a 5 end of the play, Frank has departed for his new adventure in a 
E op m. 7 Which he has always longed to go,'* Rice has drunkenly apolo- 
to her ithe g folly on his last night before leaving Ballybeg, and Molly is living 
ans titted, r Psychiatric institution where her mother had also been com- 
i ough inte hem her grasp on “reality” is, at this point, uncertain. 
. con StS her dead fath S reclaimed her, she “sees” visions: her dead mother 
is Unsure ag Mele drops in on his way from court” (67), and the reader 
w, pt po ccur in cae: MA der the visits she recounts from neighbors and 
of the ee lost her ind al fact (58). Rice characterizes her in this condition as 
rsu e ade So pdence (58); Molly portrays her “strange state” as 
almot | y "olo nA are between fantasy and reality” (58)—or, in her final 
a col te lin this wa moructline country” (67). Though she appears to have 
n (6 S of thinking a measure of peace, she has changed radically 
adi “botizeg oe “tterly, confidently at home in her former, undisturbed, 
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visitors pass with unscheduled ease is a particularly evocatiy 
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Representing Molly’s final frame of reference as a realm through Fr i 
ich fa 


E a ai ; t ave dramatis f 
stroke. As John Hull explains in his memoir on blindness, ‘for the bling | sie 
n i} 


person, people are in motion, they are temporal, they come and they : 
They come out of nothing; they disappear” (95). But the transience : ʻi 
Molly’s visitors also characterizes Ireland in the late 1980s and early 1990, | ih 
with “an ice-pop’s chance in the Kalahari of finding a job” at hone y 
(O’Connor 49), many Irish accepted positions abroad and returned ony | ft 
for visits. Writing in 1994, the year Friel published Molly Sweeney, Fintan | tis! 
O’Toole notes that under such circumstances one postcolonial debate, hoy | wr 
much weight to attach to conventional cultural values, no longer engaged | atl 


the Irish: Suet 
The dramatic struggle between tradition and modernity [. . .] was gen 
all but over. The clash [. . .] had [. . .] been replaced by a stranger, alix 
more elusive sense of a place defined by the intermingling of many | ®" 
worlds. “Ireland” [. . .] had become a more distant concept as the kee 
society fragmented and as a new kind of commuter emigration, da 
people shifting in and out of the country in response to unstable vi 
economic moods, took hold. (Tom Murphy 249).'° ; 
Similarly, Molly moves at the end of the play beyond efforts to recon- 5 
cile the values of her blind world with those of the sighted. With her former ni 
sense of self fragmenting, she has begun living in a psychic terrain na A 
living and dead, fantasy and reality, intermingle and visitors traverse pour 
aries at whim. Molly’s final aspect thus represents several defining ee, ae 
of 1990s Ireland. It displays, moreover, the hybridity that Salman Rus k SM 
notes in displaced persons, people whose distrust of reality leads them tine 
root themselves in ideas rather than places, in memories a i gi 
in material things; people who have been obliged to de E a 
selves—because they are so defined by others—by per unpree alt 
people in whose deepest selves strange fusions Oa them 
edented unions between what they were and where they 
selves. (125) 3 mbil 
Molly’s particular hybridity extends even further in her dual a Jrish 
for the decolonized republic and, as I shall show, the DR on be ‘ 
woman. Just as Ireland, both a former and present colony, t separate! M 
5 f a y s itish rovince is tilre 
ing a nation but is in fact one republic and one British p e sym ol, but ty 
by a shared border, !” Molly also borders on being a gici A esignati®" . 
in fact two symbols in one. “Borderline country” is apparenty ti 


entirely pertinent for the contemporary, hybrid Trish state. es yet 
The parallel between Molly and postcolonial Irelan 
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fever of relevance when examined in conjunction with another 
jional lay re often reworked in modern Irish literature: Suibhne, or 


lich addit 
ati eA o king of Dal Araidhe in Northern Ireland cursed with madness 


ling | svete to the church. “Mad Molly Sweeney” invites comparisons 


osition 


' go, rhis L eney.” Indeed, among six elements of the Sweeney tale high- 
eof | wth Pe anne Clune as particularly useful to contemporary writers, four 
90s; eo vol “Suibhne’s origin in Northern Ireland, [...] his great anger 
ome | ap 


f Molly’s is mostly suppressed], his displacement from society, [and] 

< magness and suffering” (51-52). The pair’s difference in gender is no 
ntan Et linking them: according to Clune, Nuala Ni Dhomhnaill sees the 
how mie the mad mother goddess Mór Munhan as a “possible precursor to 
ged T (59). Matched thus with a legendary madman, Molly seems an 
p more appropriate figure for the postcolonial state when she is hospi- 
dired for madness, particularly in view of Sweeney’s recent treatment as 
nimage for aspects of contemporary Irish life. In his introduction to 
keng Astray, for example, Seamus Heaney notes that “Sweeney’s easy sense 
dfcultural affinity with both western Scotland and southern Ireland [can 
teviewed] as exemplary for all men and women in contemporary Ulster” 
(i), But Tom MacIntyre’s “Rise Up Lovely Sweeney” equates contemporary 
(ker with a violent lunatic asylum and has more direct bearing on Friel’s 
Hh” IfMolly’s role as symbol for Ireland includes representing a conflicted 


only feren i 


Was 
ager, 
nany 
s the 
tion, 
table 


CON- 


mer | e 
here | *ce still under English control, situating her in a hospital where oth- 
und: | San monitor her “madness” seems strikingly relevant indeed. 


a mee may not prevent linking Molly with Sweeney, but as 
heal ae Molly s state of mind does possess a special component. 
a ra angelo attests, female madness has come to De 
"riting, as ae all but universally” at least in the case of women’s 

i sion and resistance.” Attributing this position to the per 


‘Sleinflue ; 
Sa nce of Gilbert and Gubar’s The Madwoman in the Attic, Caminero- 
Belo notes that 


tures 
shdie 
1 t0 


ich as 

them 

ress; 

prec 

them in its 
mo bo 7 

st extreme form, this interpretive model reads madness [. . .] 


& a wil] 3 
i e i 3 
‘ d choice and a preferable alternative to sanity for women, 


mbol a brave ; ; i 
por a world R noble reaction to [female protagonists’] presence in 
f ie A) never made—and do not accept.” 

) , quoting O ITNT 20 

satel 8 Oppenheimer 164) 


esis 
i a 
puti “Tang ce parallels th 


at observed by John Wilson Foster in “the colony 
patio! 


at typ; 
Us, by Ypically (but not always) outwardly acquiesced in its colo- 
| veing abstentionist passively opposed the colonizer” (177). 
Colon} posture could certainly be read as a refusal to live in the 


yet al 
Zers have s 5 . zist- 
created, a choice to devise an alternative exis 
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ence “neither sighted [colonized] nor unsighted [Gaelic]” (59) 
sighted, or postcolonial, all the while withholding “from the col but Post 


the essence of herself” (Foster 177). It is a state of mind that iN a 
from the outside, particularly from the colonizers’ Perspective ae is 
The concept of a colonizer’s perspective, in turn, sheds light on Rice >J the 
ment about Molly’s loss of independence. If Molly at play’s end pao r 
postcolonial nation, one would expect to regard her as “independent *y” ; 
Rice represents, along with her husband, the colonizer’s influence; nem 1 

ment acknowledges the loss Molly has endured thanks to their eai Ins 
in her life. The postcolonial nation diverges from its aboriginal Predeces | po 


sor: though it functions independently of the colonizer, it has lost its orig. 
nal “independence” as a unique and sovereign state. In contemporary Ire- 
land, this loss is compounded by what O’Toole calls 


the paradox of the Republic of Ireland in the aftermath of the Brit 

ish Empire: its national independence is underwritten by transna- 

tional corporations and by a supra-national European Union. Its | Th 

sovereignty is a power that can be exercised mostly by giving it up. 
(Ex-Isle 20) 


One expects, still, that Ireland and other former colonies will survive in- | nes 
definitely in their altered states. Whether Molly herself will do so is a very th 
different question, one that Molly alone will decide. w 

One final connection between Molly’s shattered identity and postcolo | not 
nial Ireland bears mentioning. Seamus Deane observes that 


the Republic has surrendered the notion of identity altogether asa 


: r 0 
monotonous and barren anachronism and rushed to emb ae a tad 
those corporate, “international” opportunities offered by the 


: e tree 

A $ 5 RAA m i 

pean Economic Community and the tax-free visitations of inte ‘ 
tional cartels. (13-14)?! ie 


As O'T - ation “did not lead toast | 
oole notes, however, the race to globalization did not lead ht cor: tho 
ety at ease with itself” (Ex-Isle 20). Those offended by the trend me ee tigh 
sider it madness to jettison cultural for material values, identity for i me 
ment. For them, a madwoman might indeed be the icon of choice 
new Ireland. jisa f 
So, the case can be made that the title character of Molly ie hy 
dynamic representative for the Irish nation, and not just in 02€ a reset | y 
nations. However, an even stronger case can be made that oE it ki 
the contemporary Irishwoman, colonized subject of the ROS , riel i 
male. In adapting the case study on which the play is based, odel while} a 
switched the gender of the lead character from its real-life Paddy su 
there may be many artistic reasons for doing so, a play entitled 700% 
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esonated just as deeply on such issues as seeing versus under- 


could have T 5 of knowing, and the nature of reality, if these were the sole 


Re ay. . . 

hed) sanding Tt desired to explore. But if Friel set out as well to rescript 
ewed pesis PO peen Ní Houlihan in the way I am maintaining, the title role 
nad,” ihele 2 d being written for a woman, in particular a woman who is also 
Com. Parser of an Irishman, the wife of an Irishman, and the patient of a 
5 the he dau 

"Bu | male Srish doctor, 


Translations, Molly Sweeney is set in the present, in the postcolonial 


Unlike : : ee 
and the three men who figure prominently in Molly’s life are all 


ntion | Jish state, : ee anes 
be pescolonized Irishmen, men for whom, to quote he Smyth, 

Origi- naming strategies have an overdetermined role, invested with an ir- 
y Ire- resistible double force and double meaning. The long-denied 


power to name, to confer meaning, and thus (illusion?) to control 
material reality, is all the more powerfully experienced and pleasur- 
ably exercised when fully acquired. (9-10) 


n. ls | Themen in Molly’s life certainly appear eager to participate in the rituals 
“P. | ofnaming—in this case, to teach her to match appropriate names to the 
merous objects she must learn to recognize, by touch during her blind- 
vein | tes and by sight after surgery. It is a position of power these three men 
very | dbriously enjoy. Seduced, however, by their own sharp sense of gratifica- 
tin, they experience their pleasure at her expense: what is best for Molly is 

tcolo- | nottheir first concern. 
All three men share their naming expertise with Molly; each of the trio 
eal bo betrays her trust. When we meet Molly at the beginning of the play, she 
all of Beene how, “by the time [she] was five years of age, [her] father 
Euro E aught [her] the names of dozens of flowers and herbs and shrubs and 
emè: | 8 (13). She Proceeds to detail for us both the nature of their naming 


Tthals an &j £ fon 
; lor completely” (15) she trusted him. Yet this is the same fa- 
150 | shoal fe pronounces too “mean with money” (67) to send her to a 
tcol | 


Tight. Sey the blind. Frank also relishes naming rituals with Molly. “Every 
vest | en nights a week” 


ames of ob; 
or the Shed esc’ she knows 
i orld. When these | 


(49) he works at teaching her to connect the 

by touch with their appearance in her newly 

usand Mo essons fail, though, to produce the desired re- 

inat ng day lens: into blindness, Frank chooses to resume his “ram- 
ent Ce, too 

ci ees homens Molly in naming strategies. After removing Molly’s 

ar er eyes: lighted that she can detect the shape of his hand moving 

a 49), x Splendid!’ he said. ‘Absolutely splendid! You are a clever 

thildhooq See ment echoes her father’s judgment, handed down af 

ming sessions, “Splendid. Passed with flying colours. You 
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are a clever lady’” (14). The echoes continue when Frank bri 


> : ` Ngs a o 
flowers to Molly’s hospital room—and Rice asks her to name thee : Bilt of 
knows how rarely patients negotiate successful transitions from ane 

Ndneg 


to sight, even when surgery removes the physical impediments to vi 
should have frequently reminded the couple, particularly Frank, of t: 
“dispiriting statistic” divulged during Molly’s first exam (25). More om 
point, he should have prevailed upon Frank to leave well enough alone: t 
might even have refused to operate. Instead, he exploited Molly’s aa 
basked in a “feeling of mastery” (45) while performing the surgeries k 
dreamed that the scientific significance of his achievement would rn 
him to his former professional heights. 

Such similarities among these three men illustrate the meaning of 
Smyth’s observation that, unless the paradigm for the exercise of naming- 
power is changed when the nation is liberated from colonial rule, “women, 
powerless under patriarchy, are maintained as Other of the ex-Other, 
colonised of the post-colonised” (10)—“in James Connolly’s words, the 
‘slaves of slaves” (Kearney 76). As the above examples indicate, “the para- 
digm for the exercise of naming-power” has not been changed in the 
postcolonial community of Ballybeg. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
men in Molly’s life should also mirror each other in another important way 
their repertoire of responses to “difficult” women, specifically Molly and 
her mother, appears limited to placing them in a psychiatric institution. 
This allows them to maintain the women’s “colonized” status with the least 
inconvenience to themselves. It is also a very cruel move, given the womens 
fundamental sanity. 

The play offers few clues to the exact nature of the menta’ 
Molly’s mother, aside from references to her “nervous trouble 
“nerves” (15, 57).** But if Molly’s mother were indeed a nervous tat 
her husband’s drinking—not to mention frequent absences —would or 
have exacerbated matters, and contributed substantially, one would ae 
to the quarrels Molly listened to as a child before “hearing Ce Pell 
grope his way unsteadily to bed” (15). With nervousness one of a 
iar stress-related conditions” developed in response to 4 Se tthe tell 
(Wegscheider 95), Molly’s mother’s “nerves” could in fact represen 
tale symptom of a family illness. 

The play may not confirm definitively that Molly's ta ifort 
but he does drink heavily: “a few quick drinks” (13) mig n (15) whet 
“whiskey breath” that made his child’s “head giddy for a secon arly stu 
he kissed her every evening, but social drinkers do not rept : problet™ 
off to bed. If not alcoholic, Molly’s father at least has a e econ of 

That Molly doesn’t make too much of it would be the ty 


Sion: he 


al state of 
(16) oF 


womall, 


i holic 
’s father is an alco! ; 


ht accoun 


pica 
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ew up in such a home.” The strain precipitated by her 
r 


ftot | qild Yee king could even have led Molly’s mother, as similar stress 
Rice yusband s 3 sin Sharon Wegscheider’s study of the alcoholic family to 
nes, | ovate? We ill health as “her only opportunity to receive a little nurtur- 
he | do, t0 perceive thus] undermining her will to get well and stay well.” As 
' this ig hese l B out, “many spouses of alcoholics end up with some 
) the re ec, if only hypochondria” (96). 

eshe f chronic! icture is complicated even further if one considers that Molly’s 
e Pica ien function as an additional source of trouble for the family. 


that Molly represented at least one of the issues of contention 


edo know ; : 
arents: Molly’s mother felt passionately that Molly should at- 


Store 


petveen her p š š 3 3 

ig of | enda school for the blind; her husband sess! the idea. During one ar- 
ning. | gment heard by their young daughter, Molly’s mother shouted at her hus- 
men, | wnd that he had rejected a blind school for Molly as a way to punish his 
ther, | vie (58). For what? For being the mother of a blind daughter? For disap- 
„the | poing of his drinking? For challenging him? For being “difficult”? Again 
para | ihe text does not provide a definitive answer. But Molly knows that her 
1 the | memory of her parents’ argument on the subject does not reveal them—or 
tthe | terchildhood—in the best possible light: she does not offer her mother’s 
way: | hypothesis when she explains to Rice at their first meeting that “for some 
yand | taon she had never been sent to a blind school” (16). As Rice recounts, 
ition. | ‘tid she didn’t know why; perhaps because her father thought he could 
least tandle the situation best at home” (16). But could her father’s instruction 
nens | Malthe opportunity for Molly to learn Braille—and therefore to read? One 
on a i deliberate efforts of colonizers worldwide to control natives by 
6) or | hn iia education; ome thinks too of the postcolonial curricu- 
man, | kno cae aul Harrison: JOE learning is encouraged and creative, 
| only Molly's Be. Te Oe 

cpec Working for weit may have been her daughter’s strongest advocate, but 
ther) Lome Where ¢ y's best interests challenged the patriarchal authority in a 


famil 
nking 
ê tell- 


bing but Da E argued regularly with her husband, never called him “any- 

yand the word always seemed to have a mocking edge” (15). 
arcely be sur prised if Molly’s father craved a larger measure of 
other; ace, The Irish prohibition on divorce would exclude, however, 
u dhim x vous way to attain that peace. On the other hand, Irish law 
vst an a apply for his wife’s confinement to a mental institution." 
mot e A vated husband but a judge whose recommendations, even 
at lest crea would be taken seriously, Molly’s father is certainly 

k tient 28 E for having set in motion her mother’s “career” as a 
Jistast ’_ Mand out of institutions all her days” (16). 


hep] 
a ; ee s 
play remains vague about the reasons for committing Molly’s 


holic, 
or the 
when 
mbl 
3 
Jem: 
e 0f? 
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mother, it also merely suggests grounds for institutionalizing Mol 
if Frank wished to free himself from domestic responsibility tow 
her mother’s previous hospitalization might aid him by indicati; 
disease. Molly admits to entertaining visitors who have died, and she | 
scribes the singular attire of one such guest in sharp, visual detail, Howe i 7 
if she experiences difficulty distinguishing imagination from reality ie r 
knows that she does; she acknowledges a difference between the two on 3 
even when, increasingly, she finds that difference irrelevant: “It ca 
doesn’t worry me anymore that what I think I see may be fantasy or R 
what I take to be imaginary may very well be real” (67). Moreover, as 
Caminero-Santangelo explains, real “women who have experienced mad- 
ness and then written about it have found it to be nothing less than a total 
silencing” (43). Molly may address us from a psychiatric hospital, yet the 
intelligence and insight of her monologues, most saliently when they de} 


ly, thoy h 
ard Molly $10 
1S genetic | als 


P > o Fra 

scribe her mental state, argue for her sanity. Sacks’s research, which docu- G 

. aye { 

ments no consequent madness in cases of restored vision, also suggests te 

Molly’s essential soundness of mind. On the other hand, debilitating de- ing 
pression, a result Sacks chronicles, could provide a likely rationale for con- 

fining her. nb 


Frank tells us that “Molly just . . . withdrew” (55). For days, she might | y 
be found “sitting alone in her bedroom with her eyes shut, maybe listening ai 
to the radio, maybe just sitting there in silence” (56). But was committing ios 
Molly really the appropriate response to her despondency? No one ques | i 
tions John Hull’s sanity when his reaction to depression, recorded in his | dg 
memoir on blindness, “is to go even further inwards, into a deeper dead: that 
ness” (62). In fact, Hull’s description of what he labels “a technique for ‘eve 
fighting depression” closely resembles Molly’s behavior: j sion 


5 ae , : 4 : reathing 
I might sit in a chair alone, without moving, reducing MY Drea ao 


to the barest minimum, simmering down until I am aen or 
and less. I try to think of nothing, and often drift in ane A 
sleep. [. . .] I become the cipher that my blindness tells me ** 
this state, I can continue for hours. (62-63) 


Molly’s actual “withdrawal” lasted months rather than hou 
wife left him, he “withdrew from medicine, from friendships, 
solations of work and the familiar [. . .] into a terrible darkn 
lasted for years, and no one thought to lock him up- A spou a 
thusiasms wane less quickly than Frank’s would not have answé! 

grief with consignment to a mental hospital. As Arno l 
served, “‘Mad woman’ is a category defined and appli 
women, and the definition typically serves those who em 


ess 


i as 0 be 
ld E. Davidson h xe i 


ed by me? WA | 
ploy it” (2 ): 
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iting Molly would certainly free Frank to take up his next impas- 
Comm particularly if it meant traveling as far as Ethiopia. It would 
a far less patience and empathy than listening carefully to Molly 
d to describe “how terrifying it all was” (50). Frank would merely 
his father-in-law’s apparent lead in consigning to a mental in- 


soned € 
etic also requ 
de. | gsshe trie 


n a woman whose behavior exasperated him. As Phyllis Chesler 
she stitu 

tes, writes, 

nly both husbands and clinicians experience and judge [“disturbed”] 
eed female behavior as annoying, inconvenient, stubborn, childish and 
, as tyrannical. Beyond a certain point, such behavior is “managed” 
ad: rather than rewarded: it is treated with disbelief and pity, emotional 
otal distance, physical brutality, economic and sexual deprivation, 
the drugs, shock therapy, and long-term psychiatric confinements. (39) 


de j fank responds to Molly’s behavior with disbelief, pity, and emotional dis- 
unce; he deprives her of his physical presence and lovemaking by leaving 


‘a her;and he can hardly be described as providing financial support for tuck- 
A ing “a money order for two pounds” (66) into a letter. 


l One must also wonder how Molly’s psychiatric “care” might have con- 
7 ibis the state of mind she presents as the play concludes. Could 
Molly's visions of the visiting dead be drug-induced hallucinations? Ameri- 
ing = feminist Kate Millett, committed against her will in 1980 to a mental 
ae ospital m County Clare, notes in The Looney-Bin Trip (1990) that she could 
Bees ition to “summon” the presence of loved ones, alive and 
a aa aae force (200) against the horror of an incarceration 
for cane ee drugging. She observes that the narcotics administered 
io taller (241) to patients asa matter of course can induce “Vi- 
S, paranoia, mental confusion. Nothing,” she writes, 


ing 
i ‘has eee an to maintain sanity against the onslaught of a 
ii rational de eer f is insane, abnormal, a terrifying captivity, an ir 
son within a à aon of every human need—so that maintaining rea- 
E victims colla n overwhelming struggle. After a certain time many 
ices raw. And pse and agree to be crazy; they surrender. And with- 
coll too far it as time goes by, they cannot or finally will not return; it is 
that ten. And is too unrewarding, it is too dubious—they have forgot- 
ee Within ther €y limit their lives to their own minds, the diversions 
Da | Metn m. (218) 


50 tern Comments g0 a long w ini i i 
' 9 5 pla / db 
like fae no trouble at § Way to explaining the docile Molly, praised by 


ospital. T all” (64), who can state in her final monologue, 
Rice, 00, is in he staff are friendly. And I have loads of visitors” (65). 
™plicated here. As the months passed and instances of 
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Molly’s “irrational” behavior multiplied, surely he would have 
sulted regarding her “state of health”—and future living arrange 
recommendation of a doctor, albeit usually a general practitioner Would; 
fact be required to apply for Molly’s detainment in a psychiatric a 
(Ireland 3.2). At this time Rice might yet have intervened on Molly he 
half. Like Frank, however, and shadowing her father’s earlier treatment & 
her mother, Rice betrays Molly.*' As colonizers, these are men heayi] A 
vested in repressing deviance among those they rule; they also ka 
weapons at their disposal to do so. Just as real Irish women “were shut out 
of power in post-colonial Ireland” (Onkey 160) through sexist legislation 
Molly and her mother—dysfunctional, depressed, and difficult, but essen- 
tially sane—are shut away, deprived of power, and subjugated to a male 
agenda. 
Such victimization also suggests the difficulties Irish women endure in 
a still decidedly patriarchal state. In recent decades, equal pay and equality 
in women’s employment may have been mandated and the bar against hir- 
ing married women lifted, but Jenny Beale tells us that “power and author 
ity remain firmly in male hands.” True and full equality, she asserts in her 
1987 study of women’s role in Irish society, “is based not on copying male 
norms but on ending the oppression of women; that is, on a situation in 
which every woman can develop freely and confidently and make genuine 
choices about her life as a woman” (187). Progress in that direction may be 
proceeding, but as Catherine B. Shannon observed as recently as 1997: 


been con- 
ments, The 


Women [. . .] face major challenges in ensuring that the va 
recommendations of the second Commission on the Status D 
Women be implemented. Its 1993 report noted [. . .] there en 
many areas where Irish women are still denied full equality as sae 
individuals. For instance, the economic contribution of eat 
remains unacknowledged in relation to pension rights, Deh 
benefits, social insurance, and property rights. Far too eal 
in urban areas and poor rural districts are still burdened ON ae 
unemployment, inadequate education, and scarce soan a training 
Other problem areas are women’s lack of access tO O71) 
programs, and various social institutions [. . .]- (270- 


-edicamen 
Sadly, Molly’s restriction of choice in Friel’s play reflects the pre! 


of many real women in contemporary Ireland. 

Molly reveals her role as the Irish sovereignty goddes ak 
heir in Molly Sweeney in yet one more important—and finala re ently 
Irish oral tradition, the myths about a goddess of sovereignty typi ally 4” 
highlighted a crucial interaction between the goddess fi nee who aP 
pearing in the guise of a loathsome hag, or cailleach, and the 


s’s contempo™ * 
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If he acted harshly toward her, often evidenced in an abrupt, 
poached al to give her the kiss she requests, the goddess figure re- 
pomified TO" led in ugliness. But for the man who treated her with cour 


in pained cot with the longed-for kiss, the hag changed into a beautiful 
tal | esp oblist Bee arded him with the kingship of Ireland. Certainly, there are 
be- e d perhaps primary, political connotations to such myths.33 But 
of marke 


ar Jean Markale recognizes in them the promotion, too, of an 
ily gifted individual, even “the new man of whom the myths dream” 
m a He also emphasizes that “the change from an ugly hag into a 
Pe icauty is really a change in [the man who has kissed her], who is 
a her through new eyes” (King Arthur 123-24). l ; ay 

Friel’s Molly Sweeney is also a tale of metamorphosis—but in an ironic 
wenal of the traditional myths, the play enacts the story of a happy, com- 
ptent, independent, blind woman who changes with male neglect into a 
pychiatric patient. Molly's father, Frank, and Mr. Rice all fail, at critical junc- 
ures, to see Molly with the eyes of understanding. Molly didn’t need to be 
colonized into a woman who could see; she didn’t need new eyes. Her blind 
world, with its own “sensibilities and coherence and feeling” was a legiti- 
mate, valid existence, like Gaelic Ireland, even if different from the world 
othe sighted, or the Anglicized state. What Molly needed was the support 
ine | dindividuals who understood this, a father who encouraged her to obtain 
ihe special skills available at a school for the blind, a husband who valued 
heron her own terms and remained at her side, and a doctor who advised 
ous vongly against the kind of surgery Frank was pursuing. Molly needed to 
oe here men in her life. Overlooked, she mutates instead into the 

ie an Institutionalized “madwoman.” 

ihlegen ae ae best-known medieval English rendering of these ancient 
Othe » the Weddynge of Sir Gawen and Dame Ragnell, essential elements 


celtic schol: 


nity old Nees: 
nen | the hj fe myths remain clearly recognizable. Sir Gawen agrees to marry 
att}; | night Bare Ragnell to save King Arthur from death. On their wedding 


omi isr : ; ‘ 
med into mng his revulsion, Gawen kisses Ragnell and she is trans- 
a maid—but not without a catch: 


Hal ; 

c a e ae she still must wear her hideous form. He is to 
Whether ree an by day or by night she is to be foul and ugly, 
Night in Gas ure the shame before the court or the revulsion at 
Garen, h I intimacy together. (Whitmont 170) 
bery 9 OWever, refuse 

eon sand h 
J awen al 


S to make this choice for her. The destiny it affects is 
z leaves the decision to her. In refusing to dictate this 
Ows Ragnell her sovereignty, an act that liberates her 
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from her enchantment. Ragnell is now free to appear beautiful bo 
and by night. 

The penurious, provincial, hard-drinking judge, fickle F 
“seedy” (62) Mr. Rice are no modern incarnations of Sir Gaw 
certainly do not allow Molly her sovereignty. They neither acce 
is nor allow her to choose freely in matters that gravely affect the quality 
and conditions of her life—for example, to attend a school for the blind i 
to refuse, after her own thoughtful consideration, any surgical attempts i 
restore her sight. Instead, these three men essentially make decisions for 
Molly, who has learned far too well what it means “to please,” particularly 
what it means to please men, who, having failed in other arenas of their 
lives, enjoy making decisions for her. 

As Sacks observes, Denis Diderot maintained as early as 1749 that blind. 
ness and the desire to cure it are problems for the sighted, not for the blind 
(139). Sacks became acutely aware of his own questionable intervention in 
Virgil’s life while watching him examine a statue with his hands, displaying 
“an air of assurance that he had never shown when examining anything by 
sight” (132-33). In that moment, Sacks explains, he realized 


th by day 


Tank, and 
en, and they 
Pt her as she 


(le 


pa 
vel 


the 
emt 
bec 
Mol 
nati 
who 
bigu 
to p 
Cou 


how skillful and self-sufficient he [Virgil] had been as a blind man, 
how naturally and easily he had experienced his world with his 
hands, and how much we were now, so to speak, pushing him 
against the grain: demanding that he renounce all that came easily 
to him, that he sense the world in a way incredibly difficult for him, 
and alien. (133) 


Sacks’s remarks also characterize her father’s, Frank’s, and Mr. Rice's a 
ure to acknowledge the integrity of Molly’s blindness: colonizers ee 
ously incapable of recognizing legitimacy in native culture—that ee 
the damage they have done to it is already irreversible. As Rice ee D 
noting Molly’s loss of ease and selfsufficiency since their tae 
her life, “And we had once asked so glibly: What has she to Jose: pdh 

At least Virgil continues over time “to improve, visually [-. -], 60" 
when he was free to set his own pace” (Sacks 143; emphasis added): Bisi- 
Frank overseeing her “rehabilitation” and Rice engineering tes ace. Als 
tests—tests—tests!” (54), Molly was not allowed to set hen own. Pre eiglt 
unlike Virgil, but like both her own mother and the spéirbhean He absence 
teenth-century vision poems, Molly is forced, finally, to Soe aret mothel® 
of her spouse. Surely the dovetailing of Molly’s experience a ikelihoo i 
cannot have escaped her, and its recognition accounts, 1n al on pegun “0 
the sense she claims of new familiarity with a woman she ter yat the 
love [. . .] all over again” (66). The assertion suggests more 
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uch 
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d “postcolonial” Molly has begun as well to turn away from pa- 
+ alized, 
pospitaliz 


riarchal pe on the aisling heroine’s missing mate, Elizabeth Butler 
md Cone ed that “colonization [. . . had] destroyed native mascu- 
hey culingford a political independence, and no true Irishman remain[ed] 
she | iniy ane er” (Gender 59). Two centuries later, Ireland may have thrown 
lity | tomate F rule, but Brian Friel still questions “native masculinity”: in Molly 
„Or cae postcolonial Irishman is a clearly damaged individual whose 
is one demonstrate that . 
arly the process of decolonization extends long after the “acute” phase, 
ieir or the war of liberation. For [colonial] cultural-political weapons 
and procedures continue to be used, though now within a notion- 
nd- ally post-colonial state, and a need remains to decolonize the mind. 
ind (Johnson and Cairns 5) 
ua Clearly, the therapeutic tasks formulated for Cathleen Ni Houlihan in Friel’s 
mB plays provide vital engagement for Ireland’s citizenry of both sexes, male as 
by vellas female. 

In Translations, the hedge-schoolmaster Hugh explains “that it is not 
lan, | theliteral past, the ‘facts’ of history, that shape us, but images of the past 
eee in language. [. . . W]e must never cease renewing those images; 
siy tause once we do, we fossilise” (66). Friel takes Hugh’s advice to heart in 


Maly Sweeney. The play constitutes yet another installment in Friel’s imagi- 
E recastings of Cathleen Ni Houlihan. But Molly is also a character 
Mose individual life in a postcolonial, patriarchal culture reflects the am- 


im, 


fail- | hj o : 
on- uo complex, difficult reality of real Irish women—trained as they are 
nil Please, to accept male authority, and to accept limited control over the 


‘urse of their lives. Shannon notes that 
wa Posty Prose, drama, and painting produced by creative artists 
é as Eavan Boland, Nuala ni Dhomhnaill, Mary Leland, Marina 


ial ae Garry Hynes, Pauline Cummins, and Rita Duffy, to name but a 


a Ta a the growing solidarity of Irish women and their courage 
an social TE the difficult questions of morality and economic and 
wi | iamen gc that Irish society faces. (271) 

r Uh Women, ee Sweeney demonstrates how a male author can join with 
ers | Cay een i wie shaping of “a new, more complex and authentic image 
, for a MY not be Sulihan” (Shannon 272). Molly’s intersections with Cath- 
“0 seat tg um Aa iON in e play in which allegory ultimately takes a 
he | tle m “n tragedy, but they testify to the resilience of an extremely 


“Moran old ey also ri 


vet our gaze, making Friel’s assuasive enlarge- 
Ns trope 


€asier, as well as more painful, “to see.” 
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NOTES 


1 J follow Liam de Paor’s lead in asserting affinity between some female cy M 


bols for Ireland and the bloodthirsty Hindu goddess. De Paor ob h 
ae serves that th C 
mythic Irish hag from whom can be traced such figures as Cathleen Ní Houli e k 
“presumably had a good Indo-European ancestry.” He suggests that Kali oa 
ticular, “with her necklace of skulls, her lolling red tongue, her Carnivorous ty ar- 6 
and her many arms bearing weapons [. . . still] dances in the North” (45) sks, in 
2 See Innes 45-46 and Murphy 439-40 for discussion of the play’s coauthor a 
ship. = en 
Ps See Cullingford, Gender and History 57 and 67-68. f wh 


4 See Cullingford, Gender and History 65, Quinn 44-47, and Kinsella 279 i 
Cullingford suggests that “Cathleen ni Houlihan [was] probably the name ofa K 
girl in an earlier love song” before O hIfearnáin used the name. Q 

5 For further discussion of the relationship of the sovereignty goddess to 
Irish literature, see Johnson and Cairns 3-5; Krappe; MacCana, Celtic Mythology 
92-93; and O’Rahilly; see Johnson and Cairns as well for a summary of recent 
criticism of the symbol. See Cairns and Richards, “Tropes and Traps,” for an 
analysis of the figure of Cathleen Ni Houlihan in Irish drama of this century. 

6 See Longley’s chapter “From Cathleen to Anorexia: The Breakdown of bit 
Irelands,” particularly pp. 186-92. See also Cullingford, “Thinking of Her... 
as Ireland.” ith 

7 See, for example, Coughlan’s analysis of Montague’s and Heaney’s poetry. Re 

8 See Onkey’s discussion of such an oversight in the case of Friel’s Transla- 

tions. 
9 The quote originally described the English subjugation of Gaelic culture 
portrayed in Translations. f anit 

10 Reviewers of the play have sometimes expressed disappointment pee 
actors’ lack of movement and the “stripped-down” nature of the staging. ouch 
critics fail to appreciate the benefits derived from the play's “Faulknerian a 
proach to Molly’s experience; they also overlook Friel’s efforts to ee 
the audience an experience akin to Molly’s “stripped-down” sensory ee Molh 
McGrath 277-78). Indeed, as Patrick Burke pointed out to me in 19 pas | 
Sweeney is particularly suitable for radio broadcast. For a review Se Malkers up 

har j f the play, see Mu 

critics’ responses to the 1996 Broadway production o pay ecially pP: 
See also DeVinney’s analysis of the role of monologue in the play, esp 
113 and 115. 


of 
: Re Aon reatment 
ll For Anthony Roche, Friel’s “explicit appropriation and tres 


uestion 0 


ms ; « a ; 
Syngean landmarks” in Molly Sweeney suggest “not merely or Cees at this 
. y A A . . a ¢ p 
influence,” but rather Friel’s “confidence in his own dramatic Roche 158- 


point in his career (155). For comparisons between the plays, S°© i 
60 and Upton. ` the film Ar Finl tan 
12 “Virgil” is a pseudonym. Though the name is also used zi tement aP. eab | ve 
Sight (1999) for the blind character whose sight is restored, s ve: Atlanta 4 the ad 
on the screen at the end of the film naming Shirl Jennings © > 
real Virgil. 
13 The custom referred to as an “American wake 
destination) began in the nineteenth century when 
the island’s population, left their economically stagnant, fam 


” (no matter th 


4 million Irish, ) 
jne-strie 
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ts rais[ed] most of their children for export” (Hachey, Hernon, and 
E) and a son’s or daughter’s emigration overseas compared to the 
ycCaltrey In the twentieth century, with transport for return visits faster and 


i aas ib ; 
m- pild’s deat! 3 omberness of the American wake began to wane” and i 
c e, “the s t 


he ess €x Be nd more [. . .] to assume the character of a long farewell party” 
an ame, ai Like Molly’s party, it attracted all one’s friends and included drink- 
fe Sealing dancing, and songs like “The Lament for Limerick.” It lasted into 
J ) 1 ? 


ue morning hours and was later followed by a “convoy” to accompany the 
eariy 


an «ant to crossroads or railway station, an office Frank performed for Molly 
ee. escorted her to the hospital. See Schrier 84-91 and O’Sullivan’s ch. 
ae American Wake.” For background on Irish emigration, see Schrier, es- 


79, pecially his chapter “Causes and Characteristics”; Kiberd 474-75 and 573; and 
fa O'Connor. an 

4 Part of Ethiopia’s allure for Frank may stem from its imperial history and 
to unique claim on the African continent to 1500 years of independence, inter- 


logy rupted from 1936 to 1941, with few lasting effects, by Mussolini’s occupation. 
aN See Briggs 26-49 and Lipsky preface and p. 5. Briggs in particular describes the 
culture, beauty, and wildlife that would also have fascinated Frank. In fact, 
j Brggs's passionate tone in his guidebook (“I have discovered Ethiopia to be every 

titas fantastic as I had hoped [. . .] the most extraordinary country I have ever 
visited” [ix]) is so similar to Frank’s (For God’s sake I could write a book about 
Ethiopia! Absolutely the most interesting country in the world!” [34]) that one 


i kels Frank could have authored it. 
T e See O'Connor on the emotional fallout from such return trips to Ireland. 
DeVinney has observed in the play 

the an allegory for Ireland’s current cultural dilemma. Molly stands onstage 

uch literally between the twin impulses of modernization and romantic nos- 

ap- talgia, represented by the former international medical star Mr. Rice and 

for the idealistic but hapless Frank. And she is destroyed by her desire to 

at Please both. (116) ; 

HA 17 

mg a “borderline country” also reflects Friel’s own ambiguous sense 

rns. Í 

pP oant of the minority Northern nationalist community who has 

t ol ing fay eee the border into the Republic of Ireland without relinquish- 

nol ern athens to the North, Friel, like Seamus Heaney and other North- 

this ic and ie IS part of both the postcolonial environment of the Repub- 

58- nity € still colonized situation of the Northern nationalist commu- 

TERE (McGrath 15-16) 

First tant One characteristj h 2 ; Oe IA pee 

eats te ormed into a bj ree ared by Mor Munhan and Suibhne, w p ies : 

the ad Mto the Ree » Is their ability to leap great distances. Mo y's 80- tet 
‘ by Shines» (Buite thus recalls their prowess. Moreover, the “fits of frenzy 

nt’ ban; Suibhne “Th tle Suibhne 3) that afflict her namesake in the medieval text 

half e bouts, X Pa of Sweeney”) provide a prototype for Molly’s own 

me . 


| Nove «Pires Fr- n she dances her “mad and wild and frenzied” hornpipe 
| Mo lyw rank to comment on her mood the day the bandages were re- 
as l.. Jin full flight” (46). For contemporary treatment of Mór, 
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see Ni Dhomhnaill’s poems “Dúil,” “Mor Gorai” (“Mór Hatching”) 


Craite” (“Mór Anguished”) 30-33, 36-37. » and “Mór f 
19 See Clune 56 on MacIntyre’s treatment of the figure of Sweeney, b 
20 Caminero-Santangelo’s book questions this model, but it is more k 
able to think that Friel might share the view of the madwoman as Rat p 
bol than that he anticipated Caminero-Santangelo’s interrogation of it ve sym. dl 
21 Diarmuid O Cearbhaill explains that : 
| 
the policy was to attract multi-nationals from outside by means Of very n 
generous tax reliefs and capital investment grants and so create badly 9 
needed jobs in Ireland. eel The term “visitation” has many shades y 3] 
meaning and perhaps Deane is referring to the fact that some of them 
did not become properly rooted [in Ireland] and stayed only temporarily, i 
22 Ussher describes her mother’s bout with madness in England, noting that i 
“because it was the 1970’s, she was deemed to be afflicted by her ‘nerves.’ Haq ge 
it been 100 years ago, she would probably have been called ‘hysterical’ or ‘neur pi 
asthenic.’ Today, it might be ‘post-natal depression’” (3). “Nerves” is obviously ho 
neither a specific nor helpful diagnosis. See Showalter, chs. 5 and 6, for historical 
background on women’s “hysteria” and “neurasthenia.” {i 
*3 Steinglass (ch. 2) discusses various criteria used in determining levels of in 
alcohol use. For example, the “Goodwin Criteria for Drinking Categories’ (37) ob 
suggests four escalating levels of drinkers: moderate, heavy, problem, and alco. | of 
holic. Wegscheider (ch. 4) describes a drinker’s progression from social drink- 
ing to chronic alcoholism. Ase ha 
24 One of the governing “rules” observed by children in a family with dis f ‘\ 
ruptive drinking is not to discuss the drinking with others (Wegscheider 106). tan 
235 Wegscheider’s sixth chapter, “The Enabler,” contains an excellent, prt we 
nent analysis of the alcoholic’s spouse. For expanded discussion of the conp © 
family dynamics in an alcoholic home, see Elkin, Lawson, and Steinglass. w 


‘ ; 7 : ; z i levant 

26 See Kiberd (ch. 31) on postcolonial education, AROE E al A 
insights from such critics as Pearse, Fanon, Thiong’o, Achebe, Ngugi, ^4 
Lamming, Corkery, and Viswanathan. 

27 Specifically, under the provisions of the Mental Tre 
a spouse, lineal ancestor, lineal descendant, or first or secon 
ply for a person’s commitment. See ch. 3, “Procedure for Inv 


atment Act of 1945. lo 
d cousin can ap | Mo 
oluntary Admis- 
nt’s A New Met 


sion, Transfers, and Return to Hospital” of the Irish governmen’ <i this back 

tal Health Act. Millett describes the kind of abuse that can occur E in He 

drop. In fact, The Loony-Bin Trip proposes to speak on behalf of w At 

land who have been committed unfairly (247-48). x 
28 The term career is Phyllis Chesler’s (34-35). Teas ey hospi! | "n 
29 When Molly describes her mother’s “visits” to her Ss and mudd Bre 


ization, she describes her as wearing a “pale blue neaei Molly Sweer 
wellingtons” (66). Similarly, in Friel’s Faith Healer (1980), linkoa daughte! ° 7 bi 
by converging themes, the character Grace Hardy, like MONE as] 2 strang” 
judge, speaks of her “mother in her headscarf and wellingt 3 ’ 
woman who went in and out of the mental hospital” (FH 23); Women and Ne 
30 Davidson made this statement (encapsulating Oe z pair wh se hv 
ness) in reference to another story of a “mad” mother-daught 
bands resumed near-bachelor status by shutting away t 
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vss novel and Friel’s play suggest intriguing correspondences (though 
ss essay’s Scope to explore), and Davidson’s observation clearly relates 
raced, the feminist assumption that “psychologists, psychiatrists, thera- 
d husbands, when permitted by law] all act as agents of a patriarchal 
ve exacting control [. . .], convincing women of the existence of disease 
discourse ot know they had” (Ussher 247) applies to the literary case of Molly 
iney did Pill I also agree with Ussher that “this phenomenon we call mad- 
ei a reality for many women” (247). See Ussher’s ch. 9, “The Routes 
ness F ” on the unique components of women’s madness. See also Millett 
0 oi distinctions among mental illness, insanity, and madness. 

ia Admittedly, neither Rice nor Frank ever speak in the play about their role 
n committing Molly, nor do any of the three characters confirm her father’s 
commitment of her mother. However, in a play in which the monologues, like 
Browning’s, reveal a great deal by what they omit, the men’s silence could sug- 
gest guilt rather than uninvolvement. Molly’s reticence, on the other hand, im- 
plies either the same loyal tact displayed when Rice first asked about her child- 
hood (58) or denial, an effort to shield herself from the men’s betrayal. 

* Consider, for example, the discrimination of the 1937 Constitution against 
working mothers, prohibitions on birth control and divorce, and laws curtail- 
ing the right of married women to work outside the home. As Mary Daly has 
observed, “That political independence was marked by a decline in the status 
women has almost become a truism” (104). 

* For example, in the myth of Neil of the Nine Hostages, Neil kisses the 
hag and witnesses her transformation into a maiden promising kingship. In 
Women in Irish Mythology,” MacCana describes the myth as “a piece of bla- 


ant propaganda in favour of the political ambition of the Ui Neill dynasty who 
were descended from Niall” (8) 


ġa. 
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on drafts of this essa 5 
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represent the Irish sovereignty goddess. 
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Golding and Huxley: The Fables of 
Demonic Possession 


JAMES R. BAKER 


urely we have heard enough about William Golding’s Lord of the Flies. 
Published in 1954, it rapidly gained popularity in England, then in 
America, then in translation throughout Europe, Russia, and Asia, until it 
became one of the most familiar and studied tales of the century. In the 
1960s it was rated an instant classic in the literature of disillusionment that 
grew out of the latest great war, and we felt certain it was the perfect fable 
(more fable than fiction) that spelled out what had gone wrong in that dark 
and souy time and what might devastate our future. 
E a A the postwar generation a new spirit was rising, a new wind blow- 
is E a new politics forming to oppose the ga establishment and 
(64) in rea olding, proclaimed Lord of the Campus by Time magazine 
tristan eae soon found wanting—an antique tragedian, a pessimist, a 
chin ea ist who would not let us transcend original sin and the di- 
ie gloomy id of the last 50 years. Many “activist academics came to feel 
where a cy co was better left to secondary or even primary schools, 
tual Sop aan ly transparent text (now put down as lacking in intellec- 
Prentice ee and contemporary relevance) might serve to exercise ap- 
Nineteen Eight a It remained appropriate to read Orwell, Animal Farm or 
What he oi ae because he was a political novelist writing in behalf of 
ingly without > political freedom, whereas Golding was apolitical and seem- 
describes 7 ae In political means. The Nobel poet Wislawa Szymborska 
Ur Age” a ee T attitude, the movement itself, in her “Children of 


We : 
i are children of our age, 
4 Political age. 
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All day long, all through the night, 
all affairs—yours, ours, theirs— 
are political affairs. 


Whether you like it or not, 
your genes have a political past, 
your skin, a political cast, 

your eyes, a political slant. 


Whatever you say reverberates, 
whatever you don’t say speaks for itself, 
So either way you’re talking politics. 


Even when you take to the woods, 
you're taking political steps 
on political grounds. 


Apolitical poems are also political, 

and above us shines a moon 

no longer purely lunar. 

To be or not to be, that is the question, 
And though it troubles the digestion 
it’s a question, as always, of politics. 


To acquire a political meaning 
you don’t even have to be human, 
Raw material will do, 

or protein feed, or crude oil, 


or a conference table whose shape 
was quarreled over for months: 
Should we arbitrate life and death at 
a round table or a square one. 


Meanwhile, people perished, 
animals died 

houses burned, 

and the fields ran wild 

just as in times immemorial 
and less political. (149-50) 


The identity assigned to Golding during these years 
altered by his later work. The Inheritors (1955) an 
(1956), two more fables on the limitations 
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of “rational man, 


s 
was not 5 : 
$ Marit Kj 


” c onfitl Tea 


tan 
riin 


ned 


ke tha! p : à 
ae by the prevailing mentality of his readership, and often a single 


york will be selected by that readership as characteristic or definitive. Writer 
and reader conspire to sketch a portrait of the artist that may or may not 
endure, In “Fable,” a 1962 lecture at the University of California at Los An- 
geles, Golding acknowledged that in Lord of the Flies he was acting as fabulist 
and moralist, as one who might as well say he accepted the theology of origi- 
nalsin and fallen man; and on other occasions during his rise to fame he 
acknowledged that for a time after the war he read almost exclusively in 
Greek tragedy and history. Such statements contributed to his identity as 
philosophical antiquarian and served to condition his reception by critics 
and millions of readers. Yet something was lost, something important ob- 
«ured that must be recovered—or discovered—to amend our reading of 
Lond of the Flies (in spite of the attention lavished upon it) and our estimate 
ofGolding’s total accomplishment. Most critical judgments on the famous 
ible are locked into the clichés established soon after its appearance. 
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judgment; the later attempts at social comedy, The Pyramid 


he paeo Paper Men (1984), or the long holiday from contemporary 
(1967 
reality 


quies! ned the man who wrote Lord of the Flies, the man who felt he had 
Here 


his 
po protest iT Bt a F 
d Lecture 149-50). Have we been entirely fair? Golding’s reputation, 


d Th ; : 
re eighteenth-century sea trilogy, Rites of Passage (1980), Close 
1 


1987), Fire Down Below (1989), failed to efface the original image. 
designation as pessimist even in his Nobel speech of 1983 


tof any artist, was created not simply by what he wrote or intended 


In1962 I began correspondence with Golding in preparation for a book 


on his work (William Golding: A Critical Study). My thesis, foreshadowed in 
ote Be Shed in 1963 (“Why It’s No Go”), was that the structure and 
TheBacoh ord of the Flies were modeled on Euripidean tragedy, specifically 
from the = a that the later novels also borrowed character and structure 
T ea ee tragedians. Golding’s response to the book was positive, 
stand: expected, but it carried a hint I did not immediately under- 


A i 
Ah egard to Greek, you are quite right that I go to that litera- 
thou ma its profound engagement with first and last things. But 

8) a few years ago it was true I’d read little but Greek for 


wen a% | litt 
bea years, it’s true no longer. The Greek is still there and I go 
conte © it when I feel like that; now I must get in touch with the 


pory scene, and not necessarily the literary one; the scien- 
ne perhaps. (Baker and Golding, letter 12 August 1965) 


Wh ; 
[aders r at could he mean? Lord of the Flies and The Inheritors, as many 


(è . 
ognized, had displayed a broad knowledge of anthropological 
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literature. Pincher Martin, the third novel, was not such an obvio 


it did focus on an arrogant rationalist who repudiated any Sere but in 
and claimed for himself the god-like power to create his own woii a god él 
virtual reality. Free Fall (1959) had more obviously employed etait is own fi 
phor—the state of free fall or freedom from gravitational law—to igen : 

o | 


the moral drift and lawlessness of the narrator, Sammy Mountjoy; and hi 
mentor, the science teacher Nick Shales, is found in Sammy’s retorts 
search for pattern in his life to be an incredibly one-sided and Naive aa 
And the little comic play, The Brass Butterfly (1958), satirized the ancient 
Greek scientist Phanocles, a brilliant but dangerously destructive inventor 
who specializes in explosive devices. Was Piggy, the precocious Protoscientist 
of Lord of the Flies, first in this series of negative and satirical portraits? At the 
urging of his father, a devotee of science, Golding had gone up to Oxford 
in 1930 to study science, but after two years he threw it over to study litera- 
ture. Some of the student poems written at Oxford, published in 1934, mock | to 
the rationalist’s faith that order rules our experience, and these seem to wi 
evidence that turning point. Years later he wrote a humorous autobiographi- | an 
cal sketch, “The Ladder and the Tree” (1965), recalling the conflict that | a 
had troubled him as he prepared to enter the university. The voice of his af 
father joined with Einstein and Sir James Jeans (and no doubt the authors | An 
of all those scientific classics found in the household), while the voice of 
Edgar Allan Poe, advocate for darkness and mystery, urged him to choose 
the alternative path. we 
When I interviewed Golding in 1982 I was determined to question him 
about this early confrontation with the two cultures. Had there been a ‘clas 
sic revolt,” I asked, against his father’s scientific point of view? es 
defense of the father’s complexity of mind, the conclusion was clear: ‘a 
do think that during the formative years I did feel myself to be 1n aie 
rationalist atmosphere against which I kicked” (130). I also asked Wate 
he felt he belonged to the long line of English writers who, capea Ka 
Darwin, had taken scientists and the scientific account of things a es | Hu 
own work—a line running from Tennyson and including an rep | mo 
Hardy, Wells, Huxley, Snow, Durrell, and Fowles. And Golding! gurie | anc 


: 98 
was oblique, equivocal, and we hurried on to other matters. pe Col 
to sum up what had been achieved and what needed to be done: p | Pa 
5 fiction (e (lg 


We need more work on the role of science in Coe sa 0 ri fy, 
haps beginning with the impact of Poe on the TRE in the larg i 
tudes) and we need to reassess his accomplishmé olding l 

$ ~< (“William Qr 
context made up of his contemporaries. 


¿ 
993 his work has gol 


No scholar has responded. Since Golding’s death in l 
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as he himself predicted. While we wait for recovery, if it 


bu | into partial aua adjust our accounts. We shall find that much of the 
god ger Com riented and directly influenced by his knowledge of science 
own fiction ee is an evolution from the extreme negativism of Lord of the 
eta. id that d greater respect for the scientist and scientific inquiry. The much 
Tibe ces for the dark fable lie in Golding’s experience of the war, 
I his a nnection with Lord Cherwell’s research into explosives, in the use 
tive ae atomic bombs on Japan, in the postwar revelations of the Holocaust 
io “dl the horrors of Stalinist SSDS enough 5 Drine on te sense of 
a | E denouement and, as he said in “A Moving Target” (163), “grief, sheer 
ntisy | gief as inspiration, if that is the proper word. 

aie Was there a contemporary literary source or precedent on which he 
ford | could build his own account of the failure of humanity and the likelihood 


tere | ofatomic apocalypse? There have been a few unfruitful forays into this ques- 
nock | tion. Craig Raine, for example, finds occasional stylistic parallels in Golding 
mto | withHuxley (Antec Hay, Eyeless in Gaza) as well as Dostoyevsky, Henry James, 
aphi- | and Kipling but concludes that these or others that might be hunted down 
‘that | aenot “real sources” (108) worthy of serious attention. We get more spe- 
of his cific guidance from Golding himself. In an address titled “Utopias and 
thors | Antiutopias” he comes, inevitably, to Aldous Huxley: 


ce of 
= ae clouds darkened over Europe he and some of our most 
eal poets removed themselves to the new world. . . . There 
hn ron ee to create what we may call antiutopias and uto- 
sche oa ee gusto, apparently, for both kinds. One antiutopia 
fae ng sae z E aED and best forgotten. ... Yet I owe his writ- 
But denn See ue , I've had much enjoyment from them—in par 
oe ne. - rom a certain starry-eyed optimism which stemmed 
ai Mahe Peds rationalism of the nineteenth century. The last 
cae delaeta n mpted which was technically and strictly a utopia and 
their ing and re. sland (1962), is one for which I have a considerable lik- 
| nd respect. (181) 


ther Huxley arrived ; 
a ed in Am 9 

repli | Most of ng erica 

wiel | Md sett es z 

ding discusses b geles 


g la 
(pet Ig ec uDtedly t 


in 1937, toured part of the country, then wrote 
37) at the Frieda Lawrence ranch in New Mexico, 
that fall. He wrote only two books in the genre 

ore his death in 1963, Island and an earlier antiuto- 


: k h “ge 3 2 

> a i olding’s ee peo nens job . . . best forgotten’—Ape and Essence 

a tl, Critics) may oH Judgment on this book (shared by several review- 

reflux ey in ae es disappointment ina literary idol. Again there is 

gon Col tk When the Sa ea last interviews, “William Golding Talks to John 
E tried to UNA ‘ewer asks about the four novels the apprentice 


He abandoned all of them (they have never come to 
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light) because they were merely imitations, “examples of other nea 
0 o 
work”: Ple’s 
JC. Huxley was one of the influences on the earlier attem 
he? 


WG. I took him very neat, you know. I was fascinated b 
he was, I think superb—but clever; it was cleverness rais 


Pts, Wasn't 


y him. Ang 
ed toa Very 


high power indeed. Never what Lawrence can sometimes a ig 
duce—never that mantic, inspired . . . I don’t think Huxley was an 
even inspired; almost too clear-sighted to be inspired. (189) ol 
Huxley was the near-contemporary (17 years separated them) so much ad. - 
mired in the early stage of Golding’s efforts, and he was quite like Golding~ | th 
knowledgeable about science and scientists, yet dedicated to literature, in. | «r 
tent upon spiritual experience and a search for an acceptable religious faith, | he 


Huxley's skeptical views were an update on H. G. Wells and his rather quaint | ‘n 
“scientific humanism,” a faith fading in Huxley’s mind and lost to Golding | sy 
and many of his generation. iG 

The California years were often difficult for Huxley. After the war be- | oy 
gan he was privileged to find himself in the company of one of the most | pa 
extraordinary gatherings of intellectuals ever assembled in the United te 
States—including exiles Mann, Brecht, Stravinsky, Schoenberg, Isherwood, | line 
and Heard, and Americans Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Agee, and West—some of gor 
them writing for money at the studios as Huxley was to do. On the e Go 
side, he was attacked by his countrymen for his pacificism, his eyesight failed | ma 


j - spiritual | ; 
further, he was often short of money, and the anxious quest for spiri 3 At 
were intensified | tha 


coll an 
pe ; bl | tor 
munities, the bombing of Japan, the emergence o 


he was subject to bouts of depression and despair over 
and nations. David King Dunaway sums up the effect © 
the fall of 1946, Aldous Huxley turned a dark corner an 
a hallway of desperation; Ape was at the end of that lo eriod of 
(214). Back in England, Golding had entered upon 4 
doubt and reorientation; at the end of his trial he wou 
Flies. ad one wh? 


ne 


Id write Lord of h 


We have long thought of Huxley as a “novelist OEL TE in bis 
rarely effected a perfect marriage of art and idea. Some © Science, Libet ls 
mind as he began Ape and Essence are found in the long oe ee affait alto i 
and Peace (1946), but the novel he planned was to be “eric the pore The 
gether, with flashes of grotesque comedy serving only to en it remem 


9 È ` est 
of darkness. Don’t take this too seriously, it seems to sugge” 
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have already created in reality an obscene disaster which stands as 
0 


hat} e to the future described in this fiction. Yet, experienced as he was, 


oa could not find the right ea voice, so he abandoned the novel- 
see sand turned to film scenario, a torm in which he had enjoyed some 

isc r notably with Pride and Prejudice and Jane Eyre. Nevertheless, most of 
A R critics speak of Ape and Essence as a novel and judge it as a novel, 
eA the fact that it is an odd pastiche of scenario, dialogue, narrative, 
pro- pd Vers. The scenario is indeed set up or framed by a Huxley-like narra- 
was |, yho recounts the discovery of a film script by an unknown, rejected 

writer, William Tallis. The setting for this discovery is a studio lot on 30 Janu- 
vad | ay 1948—“the day of Gandhi's assassination.” Two Hollywood writers walk 
g- through the studio lot, one intent upon his own trivial affairs, the more 


grous narrator meditating upon the newspaper headlines and the fate of 
ihe saint in politics. Gandhi’s mistake, he thinks, had been to get himself 
aint | ‘involved in the sub-human mass-madness of nationalism, in the would-be 
ding superhuman, but actually diabolic, institutions of the nation state.”! Alas, it 

sonly from without “that the saint can cure our regimented insanity . . . 
rbe | ourdream of Order” which always begets tyranny. He speaks to his com- 
most | panion of other martyred saints, some of them rejected candidates for film 
reatment, all of them participants in this repetitive tragic pattern. The head- 
ae ka coming paper were “parables; the event they recorded, an alle- 
aie fling’ sea ae (8-9). Here, in the abstract, is the outline for 
riled ne A ae o the boy saint, Simon, martyr to a “sub-human mass- 

i o the narrator stumbles upon the rejected manuscript. 
kei ae eS In search of this strange man, Tallis, only to find 
cot | si weeks i. $ rom the world to the Mojave Desert, where he died 
br decides to, « Pane was rescued from the studio trash. The narra- 
tange and ae e SLO! Ape and Essence’ as I found it, without 
s ‘ln ut comment” (32). 


é Ne a 3 6 a 
elfin Panne 95)" takes his title from Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure 


od 4 a man, proud man, 
oft aus na little brief authority, 

3 y Sapan of what he’s most assur’d— 
om lays ae aeeie an angry ape 
eh l neka, rasati tricks before high heaven 
ibe | € angels w 
alia | Sm Shee 

Mati 


is to e TIN . 
pow! iN Scene Mploy an omniscient narrator who introduces the dra- 
Set 


es and fy z om ; 
Maer ollows them with moralizing or sardonic commentaty. 
i À : : : 
Ned city, Los Angeles in the year 2108.2 How did the city 
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fall? We are given flash scenes of Einstein and Faraday, 


a represe g } 
the great men of science we have so revered, enslaved by a A oe of | ! 
made to serve in an apocalyptic bacteriological and atomic wae Ngang | h 
in “the ultimate and irremediable / Detumescence” (42) of mote ends | B 

Tn ciyilj. r 


zation. The narrator comments on the ends and means th 


at bro 
this great fall: Ughtabou | H 


Surely it’s obvious. 

Doesn’t every schoolboy know it? 

Ends are ape-chosen; only the means are man’s. 
Papio’s® procurer, bursar to baboons, 

Reason comes running, eager to ratify; 

Comes, a catch-fart, with Philosophy, 


truckling to tyrants; fi 

Comes, a Pimp for Prussia, with Hegel’s Ww 

Patent History; q 

Comes with Medicine to administer the te 
Ape-king’s aphrodisiac; 

Comes, with rhyming and with Rhetoric, in 

to write his orations; le 

Comes with the Calculus to aim his rockets bi 

Accurately at the orphanage across the ocean; an 

Comes, having aimed, with incense to impetrate th 

Our Lady devoutly for a direct hit.* (45) ap 

Soulless reason provides a means to serve animal lusts, especially the lust ho 

for power; thus the man becomes the ape, the “beast.” 3 3 

In Golding’s island society the man of reason, the scientist, !$ repre | Ml 

sented in the sickly, myopic child Piggy, the butt of schoolboy ghan i 

unfortunately many readers and most critics have failed to understand ™ h 


be explained, mn 


limitations and thus his function in the allegory. This may nln 
but anothe e 


ir society, 


part, by the uncritical adoration of the scientist in ou «os py EaAh | to 
factor is the misunderstanding found in the prestige introduction ent d 
Forster in the first American edition of Lord of the Flies and ei eri 
held before our eyes for 40 years. We are asked to “Meet three por o hei | D 
Jack, and Piggy. We do not meet Simon at all. Piggy is Forster $ nae and | ftp 
“the brains of the party,” “the wisdom of the heart,” “the mmeg we are j Cay 
as for the author, “he is on the side of Piggy.” In a final bit of aft p) itis te 
admonished: “At the present moment (if I may speak persone (ixi): "o 


spect for Piggy that is most needed. I do not find itin ou! i lea 7 4 
ers. 14 | 


Actually, rightly understood, Piggy is respected all too much } -powers 
for he provides the means whereby they wield and exten Tf courses 
must steal Piggy’s glasses to gain the power of fire. ee 
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umanist of his day and apparently a subscriber to the “scientific 


es of | the arch-h » Golding wished to demean. Contrast Golding’s remarks to Jack 
and pa ndly interviewer: “Piggy isn’t wise. Piggy is short-sighted. He is 
ends piles, a £ My great curse, you understand, rationalism—and, well he’s that. 
a Ee short-sighted and rationalist, like most scientists.” Scientific ad- 
bout | He ; 


ace, he continues, is useful, yet 
yance, 


it doesn’t touch the human problem. Piggy never gets anywhere 
near coping with anything on that island. He dismisses the beast . . . 
says there aren’t such things as ghosts, not understanding that the 
whole of society is riddled with ghosts. . . . Piggy understands society 
less than almost anyone there at all. 


finally, Piggy is dismissed as a type, a clownish caricature who “ought to 
yeara white coat... ending up at Los Alamos” (12-14). He is the soulless 
child who adores the science that blew up the cities and obliterated the 
technological society he idealizes. 

Putting Forster aside, we have in Golding’s Jack, the lusty hunter who 
instinctively pursues power, a diminutive version of Huxley’s ape. In the si- 
lence of the forest Jack hunts but is momentarily frightened by the cry of a 
bird, “and for a minute became less a hunter than a furtive thing, ape-like 
among the trees” (62). He meets his adult counterpart when the boys find 
he dead airman on the mountaintop: “Before them, something like a great 
‘Pe Was sitting asleep with its head between its knees” (152). And, in his 
elust | fourof triumph, he looks down from his castle rock on the defeated Ralph 
and Piggy: “Power lay in the brown swell of his forearms: authority sat on 

repre- his shoulder and chattered in his ear like an ape” (185). 
5, ni i Ona bright day in Huxley’s February 2108, a sailing ship, the Canter- 
aA T N the flag of New Zealand and carrying the men and women of 
$ wa | ne pce Expedition to North America,” approaches the coastline 
M. | nowy P ruined city of Los Angeles. New Zealand has been spared, and 
sent! al Toa has diminished enough to allow this shipload of scientists of 
i Explore the remains of civilization. It is a ship of fools rediscov- 


hy f én . 
~ i el aa from the west, and the biggest fool aboard is our antihero, 
rand | fom pig ee le, D.Sc.” Poole is a parody figure of a man entirely removed 
we ae | Cuse Huxle y functions and his very soul, but he is the man to watch be- 
tis 1è demption Y (unlike Golding) builds into his dismal story a parable of re- 


ail | Nomen p, t there is no redemption awaiting the city of fallen men and 
adei ta DRS Survivors are deformed, regressive, bestial, and held in check 
sJ The gam, Ne dictatorship that combines the authority of church and state. 
e W ihe the na rays have effected a reversal or devolution in which humans, 
»Mate only in season and are incapable of enduring love. Dr. 
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Poole is taken prisoner by these decadent Angelenos. Throy hout 


nario, the narrator (Tallis) juxtaposes lyrical description of TA ae sce. Cul 
nature—the dawn, the sunset, the stars, each an “emblem of eae a 
with scenes from the fallen “City of the Angels,” now only a Tias a ~ i 
mass of “ruins in a wasteland” (62) inhabited by a desperate and i a a 
race. This second discovery of America is black irony in which ee ba i 
ruination of a “promised land,” the paradise given at the outset to the a seun 
pioneers. One recalls the tropical enchantments given to Gol ding ses all 
aways and the burning island “discovered” by the naive naval captain hot thet 
incapable of rescuing the ragged survivors. The two fictional societies haye | mol 


much in common, and even the history leading to their downfall is strik- 
ingly similar: parliaments fail, a third world war devastates the earth, anda 
new religion forms to recognize and honor the seemingly mysterious power 
manifested in this sequence. | 
The religion in Huxley’s fable emerges with what its followers call “the 
Thing.” This is not simply a reference to the bioatomic catastrophe but also 
to the psychopolitical dialectics that led to violent climax and apocalypse. 
The Chief, a rude master of the work crews that dig the graves of Holly- 
wood Cemetery in search of manufactured goods, explains to his prisoner, | The, 
Dr. Poole: “The Thing. You know—when He took over. . . . He won the battle | dave 
and took possession of everybody. That was when they did all this” (71). | hers 
There’s no need to struggle for recognition here, since ihe future will res- y 
urrect a familiar idol known generically as the devil, though it is capable of | anoy 
assuming an interesting variety of forms. In a catechism offered by a "Se | teith, 


tanic Science Practitioner” the children respond: o 
aaa: : ts of our | “tin 
Belial has perverted and corrupted us in all the parts 0 lela 


ruption, de 
being. Therefore, we are, merely on account of that corruption, in 
servedly condemned by Belial.” Pig- 
Their teacher nods approvingly. 


é ; ie Q nore ‘ stice of the | hemi 
‘Such,” he squeaks unctuously, “is the inscrutable just 


Lord of Flies.” (94-95) ae n 
As the lessons continue we learn that woman is the “vessel F T "mai 
Spirit,” the source of deformities and therefore “the enemy 3 anishé those 
(98). Annually, on Belial Day, mothers are publicly humiliate n hai Sadu 
and their deformed babies killed. The purpose of this blood a catechist Ker 
course, a vain attempt to purify the race, but more broadly aA His €" an 
reveals, “The chief end of man is to propitiate Belial, de Pes the ule at 
mity, and avoid destruction as long as possible” (93). a nitous fear and a 
Christian boys on Golding’s island bow down before a ser «gill the ba | os 


: > ere 
soon spontaneously invent a blood ritual to purge this fea 
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rat! Spill his blood!” [187]) and a rite of propitiation to ensure their 


ce. Bi pig's head on the stick becomes a “gift” for the beast and an 
yo =| T incarnation of ancient Beelzebub, Lord of Flies. Like Huxley’s devo- 
ya di eert and parody the lost and more hopeful religion given to them 
n,” es ; 

va (ca itiation in 2108 crowds in th i 

S onthe day of propi 2 mass in the Los Angeles Coli- 


nd we witness “the groundless faith, the sub-human excitement, the 


eum a 5 : 
bold | ee ie insanity which are the products of ceremonial religion” (108) as 
a he tual unfolds and chanting is heard from a great altar. The chorus 
ee mourns that all have fallen “Into the hands of living Evil, the Enemy of Man”: 


Semichorus I 
Of the rebel against the Order of Things 


strik- 
nda 


ower : 
Semichorus II 


And we have conspired with him against ourselves 


“the 

t also Semichorus I 

ypse. Of the great Blowfly who is the Lord of Flies 

Jolly- Crawling in the heart... (109) 

a The chorus curses woman, the mother, as “breeder of all deformities who is 
attle 


; drven by the Blowfly,” goaded “Like the soiled fitchew / Like the sow in 
(71). | herseason” (112-13). 
pa m oe now that Lord of the Flies was not the title of the manuscript of 
2S | ‘eth who ee sent to Kelsen in 1953. In a charming essay, Charles Mon- 
‘send you ipa gator of the manuscript, recalls the brief note attached: 
i | defined typescript of my novel Strangers from Within which might be 
f oe elab] asan allegorical Interpretation of a stock situation. I hope you will 
ae | tines ea it” (57). Reader judgments were largely negative, much 
‘ssa panded, the title was rejected, and a new one—Lord of the 
emight have Ro y another editor at Faber. Golding readily agreed, as well 
(Beelzebub, iie i a was quite appropriate to give his devil a familiar name 
holy | “€ parliaments ee ores was present in the “buzz” of conflicting voices at 
race | mained intact Ti x platform rock), and his theme of submission to evil 
ished: thosen to refle, Sok iginal title, nevertheless, was no doubt deliberately 
„is 0f | Sdual ¢ ae something built into the narrative progression—the 
chis À Merin the mesa oF anc and civil behavior and the emergence of an alien 
jis er | S Sclousness of the boys. The theme of demonic possession 
, i S uxley5 Whe olding’s purpose, and again it demonstrates the bond 
ar all € (all 
p bet! his ie or € munching pig’s trotters) he comes to a clear statement 
1 the downfall of civilization: 


of the 


Sith E vital toG 
teat n the Arch-Vicar delivers his talk on world history for 
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[A]t a certain epoch, the overwhelming majority of hy 
accepted beliefs and adopted courses of action th ma 
bly result in anything but universal suffering, general de | 
and wholesale destruction. The only plausible explanation 
they were inspired or possessed by an alien consciousness 18 that 
sciousness that willed their undoing and willed it more e Con. 
than they were able to will their own happiness and amas 
(128) 


This “alien consciousness” signifies the presence of Belial and the defeat of 
“the Other” (god) in the minds of human beings. It is a form of psychologi- 
cal regression that brings the ape, the beast, into power. In Golding’s manu- 
script metaphor, consciousness is invaded by “strangers from within.” 

In both fables of possession we see how ritual motion and corybantic 
chanting bring about the psychological birth of the aliens. Huxley captures 
this perfectly in the antiphonal chant of the priests on Belial Day hailing 
that brief period in which mating is spontaneous and allowed: 


N Dein 
at could not a 


Semichorus I 
This is the time, 


Semichorus II 
For Belial is in your blood, 


Semichorus I 
Time for the birth in you 


Semichorus II 
Of the Others, the Aliens 


Semichorus I 
Of Itch, of Tetter 


Semichorus II 
Of tumid worm. 


Semichorus I 
This is the time, 


Semichorus II 
For Belial hates you, 


Semichorus I 
Time for the soul’s death 


Semichorus II 
For the Person to perish 
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Semichorus I À 
Sentenced by craving, 


ichorus II 
And pleasure is the hangman; 


Semichorus I ; 
Time for the Enemy’s 


Semichorus II 
Total triumph, 


Semichorus I 
For the Baboon to be master, 


Semichorus II 
That monsters may be begotten. 


Semichorus I 
Not your will, but His 


Semichorus II 
That you may all be lost forever. (142-44) 


individuals fall victim to collective hysteria, to possession, so too, the Arch- 
Vicar insists, do nations, entire civilizations. In his sketch of modern history 
( 16-38), however, he offers some forceful arguments that go beyond theo- 
hgical platitude. He cites the failure of nations to curb population growth 
orto arrest environmental degradation (failures that would have resulted 
nord apocalypse even without “the Thing”), yet these and other nega- 
Ne policies were driven by the politics of “Progress and Nationalism” (125). 
ng myth of the age was “the theory that Utopia lies just ahead 
ai ee ideal ends justify the most abominable means” (125), ethi- 
ee collapse; in the scientific-technological society now defunct 

re Were extended beyond any power known to previous ages, the 

he destroy the earth. 

a“ S of Alfred Poole, D.Sc. (known to his students and colleagues 
fim fantasy, eae ) fo full manhood is the dubious subtext of Huxley’s 
med manne ding’s harsh judgment on Ape and Essence in 1977 may be 
al developm Y at this comedy of redemption. Young Alfred’s psychologi- 
m ting to ent has been stunted by a devoted and vampiric mother. It is 
Mugen ce pa this mother with Piggy’s “auntie” and the life of self- 
a he ae allowed, the diet of sweets and scientific fantasy. Poole is 38 
wel Hook « Mth the expedition in the company ofa tweedy virgin, Miss 
who ho one of those amazingly efficient and intensely English girls” 
“Sto marry this incomplete man. His redemption begins when 


5 5 
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he is temporarily buried alive by the Chief's crew of grave robb 
on the promise that he can help to produce more food, all 
after all, he is an expert botanist. This symbolic resurrection į 
followed by a liberating first-time drunken episode in th 
Loola—an 18-year old girl who is blessed with an irresistible 
and burdened with an extra pair of nipples—who soon bec 
of this clownish scientist. Love touches his heart and the a 


ers and the 
Owed to lve hel 
s immediately poj 
© company of | (9 
dimpled smile f devi 
omes the lover forti 
ffective part of 


hat 


the man blossoms. The scenes with Loola provide incongruous low comed r 
or Hollywood romance (love among the ruins) in a story inspired by dis ii 
may for mankind. The love motif conflicts with the disaster scenario so that aa 
in contrast, Golding appears wise to bar girls from boarding the plane that red 


crashes on his coral island. ae 

The third element of the man—his “glassy essence”—must be dram | mor 
from his depths to complete the classic triad of head, heart, and soul. It | sare 
begins when Poole rescues “a charming little duodecimo Shelley” (91) from | asert 
a pile of books used to fire the communal bread ovens. Here is the serious | tofin 
philosophical element in Poole’s progress: glimpses into Shelley's Epipy- | eed: 
chidion and Adonais furnish an inspired argument for the existence ofasoul | mani 
and a transcendent spiritual reality. Thus the admirably atheistic poet ratio | voule 
nalized ubiquitous love incarnated in a multiplicity of female forms and ofthe 
immortalized fellow poet John Keats as an incarnation of the very spirit of 
beauty. As Poole flees the broken city (and the Arch-Vicar’s invitation to 
eunuchhood) he is assured by lines from Prometheus Unbound (1: 152-58) 
which the narrator interprets: 


Love, Joy and Peace—these are the fruits of the spirit that is I Martir 
essence and the essence of the world. But the fruits of a ue 
mind, the fruits of the monkey’s presumption and gerolt ea i 
and unceasing restlessness and a chronic misery tempere i 


frenzies more horrible than itself. (190) 


Fresno, there 
, è 
ring lov 

nduring A 


. i 
; $ aa he site 0 
and monogamy. In an incredible coincidence they camp att 


iam Tallis’s grave. His monument reveals all that t 
man—that he died in profound grief for the world 


ole crac} al 
—but Po table 


ers travel on © i 


(symbolic) hard-boiled egg over the grave before the lov ta estructi® wa 
new life. The infantile rationalist, who might have served out a ma 
career in nominee Babuini, has been made whole. pared view 200" i 

In his last years Huxley came to a happier and more pale”, Scienca P| A 
the relation of science to the larger culture. His Literature ane ' her side 0 


th 
+ . m s on el 
lished just before his death, is far more useful to writer 
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ing debate than the heated exchanges of Snow and Leavis in 


then, | hat one atl early 60s, and he avoids the overoptimistic prediction or 
live; ie late ‘i ofa “unity of knowledge” found in Edward O. Wilson’s Consilience 
ately | pro 5) Thou gh Huxley was mentor and guide for many of the ideas and 
ny of | (1998). 


_ oc that went into Golding’s allegory, Lord of the Flies offers no real hope 
Smile f devices “24 tion. Golding kills off the only saint available (as history obliges 
es ea) Bd demonstrates the Pre of a decent leader (Ralph) 
medy | hos at once too innocent and ignorant o the human heart to save the 
y dis. | yfrom darkness. In later years Golding struggled toward a view in which 
‘that, | «ience and the humanities might be linked in useful partnership, and he 
e that ried to believe, as Huxley surely did, that the visible world and its laws were 
the facade of a spiritual realm. He realized something of this effort in the 
ram | moral thermodynamics of Darkness Visible (1974) and again, somewhat ob- 
ul. It | surely, in the posthumous novel The Double Tongue (1995). His Nobel speech 
from | aserts that the bridge between the visible and invisible worlds, one he failed 
tious | tofind in the earlier Free Fall, does in fact exist. Thus both novelists recov- 
ipiby- | tred to some degree from the trauma of disillusionment with scientific hu- 
asoul | manism suffered during the war, and both aspired to hope that humanity 
raio | vould somehow evolve beyond the old tragic flaws that assured the rebirth 
sand | ofthe devil in every generation. 
irit of 
on to 


9-58) NOTES 


‘Long before Gandhi’s death Huxley had come to a “dismal conclusion” 


n those who atte y . at Bes i Ki : 
your | Yarin, 20 july Do to mix politics and religion. See his letter to Kingsley 


o apt 

> hate So long as the majority of human beings choose to live like homme moyen 

nly by e in an “unregenerate” state, society at large cannot do anything 
ie Pee along from catastrophe to catastrophe. Religious people 
eae they can go into politics and transform the world always end 

there 7 Boing mto politics and being transformed by the world. (E.g. the Je- 

give ee Pere Joseph, the Oxford Group.) Religion can have no politics ex- 

f Will: aD, the creation of small-scale societies of chosen individuals outside 

of this Eu ae margin of the essentially unviable large-scale societies, whose 

acks 4 Tas Ooms them to self-frustration and suicide. (Letters 443-44) 

o thelr | Mabe, ass has been destroyed in literature and film by every means imag- 

uctitè a a aon and discussion appears in Davis, notably chapter 6, “The 

ie greatest or of Los Angeles,” in which he names Ape and Essence “the 

about oF of the Many ‘survivor’s tales’ situated in Southern California 

» pill: E ge ; 

a Huey qa Pio; large African and Asian primates, including baboons. 


$ some of these lines in his Literature and Science, noting that 
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they are still relevant in the ongoing “civil war” between reason a 
(56-57). nd Unteaso, 
5 Both novelists concluded that the late war demonstrateq a 
state that could legitimately be termed possession. See Huxley’s aes 
letter to John Middleton Murry, 19 June 1946 (Letters 546-47). They 
his interest in the subject is evidenced not only in Ape and Bitar epth of 
study of a real case of sexual hysteria or possession in a seventeenth In his 
French nunnery, The Devils of Loudon (1952). Golding pursues the maea ; 
Inheritors and again in a contemporary setting in Darkness Visible, Tin Th 
6 In a letter to his brother, Sir Julian Huxley, 9 June 1952, Hux 


i €y coun 
the idea that there can be no redemption for fallen man: Y counter 


Everything seems to point to the fact that, as one goes down through 
the subliminal, one passes through a layer (with which psychologists co 
monly deal) predominantly evil and making for evil—a layer of “Origi 
nal Sin,” if one likes to call it so—into a deeper layer of “Original Vip. 
tue,” which is one of peace, illumination, and insight, which seems to 
be on the fringes of Pure Ego or Atman. (Letters 635-36) 
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Empires of Objects: Accumulation 
and Entropy in E. M. Forster’s 
Howards End 


Henry S. TURNER 


[T]here seems something else in life besides time, something which 
may conveniently be called “value,” something which is measured 
not by minutes or hours, but by intensity, so that when we look at 
our past it does not stretch back evenly but piles up into a few no- 
table pinnacles... 
—E. M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel? 


é 5 : i han 
One of the evils of money is that it tempts us to look atit rather tl 


at the things that it buys. 
—E. M. Forster, Two Cheers for Dem 


f the “Challenge of 
al irony 4 dilemm 


ocracj 6-1 


Ge to a BBC audience in 1946 on the topic Q 
Our Time,” Forster addressed with candor and typic 


: ubi 

that he felt keenly and unapologetically: his attempt to reconcile F 
uity of the “New Economy” with the “Old Morality” that he felt a a 
: 3 ; ean him in later ye equ 
pearing and which was to remain so indispensable to jmpe" | ie 
But though the education [I received] was humane It ior: 1 ) 

fect, inasmuch as we none of us realized our scone Ts E we did | Eng 

came the nice fat dividends, up rose the lofty thoug or of out O | Spec 

not realize that all the time we were exploiting the Po pigge rofi | on dl 
country and the backward races abroad, and getting ace this i lemi 

from our investments than we should. We refuse we | Mn 
palatable truth... . 4 qividen4 7 d| th 


; h 
All that has changed in the present century. TE disapp™ 
shrunk to decent proportions and have 1n some 
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he poor have kicked. The backward races are kicking—and more 
ee to their boots. Which means that life has become less com- 
Bele for the Victorian liberal, and that our outlook, which seems 
to me admirable, has lost the basis of golden sovereigns upon which 
it originally rose, and now hangs over the abyss. . . . 

[yJou are brought back again to that inescapable arbiter, your 
own temperament. When there is a collision of principles would 
ou favour the individual at the expense of the community as I 
would? Or would you prefer economic justice for all at the expense 
of personal freedom? In a time of upheaval like the present, this 
collision of principles, this split in one’s loyalties, is always occur- 
ring. (Two Cheers 56-58) 


faced with the growing disenfranchisement of England’s working class and 
the ugly legacy of Victorian imperialism, the clarity and force with which 
Forster perceived the demands of ethical responsibility proved difficult to 
reconcile with his equally profound allegiance to private feeling and indi- 
vidual memory. This very ambivalence was to play a more subdued but none- 
theless central role in Forster’s later biography of his great-aunt, Marianne 


Which | Thomton, where it runs throughout his nostalgic account of the Clapham 
Be xe and its distinct blend of philanthropy, sentimentality, and moral con- 
A enatism. As a family portrait the work is perfectly balanced, at once gen- 

trous and deeply sympathetic—even proud—but always shrewd, sharply 
von observed, and conscious of anachronism. Here was the very source of emo- 


tons that Forster recognized as most intimately and resolutely his own— 
ar than the deep attachment to a family home not least among them—and yet the 
: Pre’ with the contemporary world he observed around him, where 
ayi R s farm could be commandeered by the Ministry of Town and Coun- 
cea au appropriated for subdivisions and public housing.” His 
li fondes z own contradictory position could only be made more acute 
ed fom ne reise in family biography: as a young boy Forster had inher- 
great-aunt Marianne the seed capital for a lifetime of invest- 


nge of 
lemma 


e ubit it 


; disap ment, divi deni 

a | bequest was to sS, and freedom from conventional wage labor. Although the 

jmpe" | Med that it left a him occasional dismay throughout his life, he recog: 

jon. M ition ae 1m free to pursue a career as a professional writer“ 

wedi tnd (19) 9 More than three decades before Marianne Thornton, Howards 

uO" | ecific g marks the conversion of a writer's personal ambivalence into a 
ro | the ane Problem: the work may be read as an extended meditation 

bis | te ing ae of representing capital accumulation, in all its elusive and 

gs hate ine Jand ee as a total process. Here F orster’s negotiation between 

pear" the Physica} ty takes place through the narrative’s persistent attention 


Objects of everyday life. As concrete objects cluster around 
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the novel’s characters to form the fabric of their lives and 
their accumulation becomes both the narrative’s preeminen 
cern and its primary structuring principle. Forster indicates 
with the modes of capital accumulation made possible in hj 
eating a world in which personal objects and places act as re 
sentimental “value” that exceeds the vicissitudes of commerce 
commodification. The novel articulates an ambivalent fascination N 
terial substances of all types, as Margaret nostalgically embraces sen 
their promise of cultural permanence and stability even as the nae 
voice regards them with detached irony, mistrust, or even disgust. In thse 
latter moments Forster is forced to confront the question of how entropy 
and surplus—the disorder provoked by a superabundance of objects, meld 
property, and spaces—fit into the logic of nationalism and imperialism, and 
how this peculiar, contradictory logic might be accommodated within the | 
formal techniques of the modern novel. 

Schlegels and Wilcoxes, family and home, genealogy and real estate, | yil 
these oppositions form the basic thematic and theoretical structure around 
which the narrative’s total trajectory has been plotted. Nearly every scene | civi 
charts, in its minute way, the inexorable division of the “house” into these | un 
separate conceptual components, and the air of uneasy anticipation that 
hovers throughout the novel can be traced to the discomfort that Margaret 
feels as she becomes aware of this growing bifurcation and of the forces 
that threaten her family’s once-solid foundation at Wickham Place. As the 
Schlegels and Wilcoxes become increasingly intertwined, the separation of 
family from home can only become more acute, largely because each 
family’s perception of the “house” differs so radically. Each conforms toa Ma 
distinct, and opposing, model of accumulation: on the one hand, ne For 
offers the chiffoniers, books, and embedded genealogical memories x Fi dep 
Schlegel household, and on the other the luggage and real estate 0 ie | ™ 
Wilcoxes, with their insistence on the infinite fungibility and latent liqu ii 
ity of belongings.’ allo 

Forster’s initial description of Schlegel pére, for instance, ea Crec 
faint sense of anachronism (“a type that was more prominent in eit 
fifty years ago than now” [26]) updated in his daughters, with its 
characteristics clearly preserved: 


“NVironmens 
: thematic con. 
his discomfon 
; age by delin- 
POSitories for A 


Th 


scl 


sketches thè 
any 


: ournal 
He was not the aggressive German, so dear to the English) one 
ist, nor the domestic German, so dear to the Englis) nd Katt 
classed him at all, it would be as the countryman © 
as the idealist, inclined to be dreamy, whose Impe 
Imperialism of the air. (26) 
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t imperialist inveighs against the “clouds of materialism ob- 


tents, | ghe eae neranda” (26) and those men who only 

Con. in 

a sur P about the things that you can use, and therefore arrange 
delin. hem in the following order: Money, supremely useful; intellect, 
fora rather useful; imagination, of no use at all. No —for the other had 
and rotested == Us P an-Germanism is no more imaginative than is 
h ma- our Imperialism over here. It is the vice of a vulgar mind to be 
ts for thrilled by bigness, to think that a thousand square miles are a 
rative thousand times more wonderful than one square mile, and that a 
these million square miles are almost the same as heaven. ... They collect 
tropy facts, and facts, and empires or facts. But which of them will re- 
sople, kindle the light within: (27) 

1, and The Schlegel sisters, however, do not appear as resolute as their father 


nthe | jntheir condemnation either of imperialism or of the narrow materialism 

and methodical accumulation on which it rests. Margaret, remarks Forster, 
State: vill “at times dismiss the whole British Empire with a puzzled, if reverent, 
‘ound sigh” (25), and she retains a vision of the imperialist as hard worker and 
scene | cvilizer (not to mention paragon of productive and knowing masculinity) 
these | until the final pages of the novel. As she enjoins Tibby: 


1 that 

gael you must work, or else you must pretend to work, which is what I 
forces do. Work, work, work if you’d save your soul and your body. It is 
siie honestly a necessity my dear boy. Look at the Wilcoxes. . . . With all 
ae their defects of temper and understanding, such men give me more 
seh pleasure than many who are better equipped, and I think it is be- 


Sa cause they have worked regularly and honestly. (109) 


orstet Margaret at first playfully adopts a position vis-a-vis work that might describe 
of the aa himself, and she certainly shares his awareness that “lofty thoughts” 
of the ee on “nice fat dividends” (Forster, Two Cheers 56-57).6 But later in the 
iqui in i '4s Margaret continues an earnest defense of the great civilizer—and 

“ name of “us literary people” (171), no less—Forster’s gentle irony 


allows } i 

hi : Š 

es the credo i 4 polite, but no less firm, distance from the comfortable liberal 
ar 


man) ticulates: 
ential Ifthe Wil 
Of years lcoxes hadn’t worked and died in England for thousands 
a a you and I couldn’t sit here without having our throats cut. 
Nat in, n Would be no trains, no ships to carry us literary people about 
at out eres Sten: Just savagery. No—perhaps not even that. With- 
gs the i (71-79) life might never have moved out of protoplasm. 
0 


t Fors 

r ter, it; 

Wicoxes t R ‘is not only Margaret who “pretends to work” but also the 
mselves, as they expend relentless energy doing nothing in par- 
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ticular; aside from Paul (at best a half character, dimly visible ov 

nial horizon, clumsy from the saddle, and burnt by the sun) Reece colo 

the Wilcoxes is distilled into Henry’s dictation of a letter (oe Work’ op | bs 

great purpose) and his worry over property management, Oubt with f cet 
While the Schlegels gather in a world of cozy “feminine” interiors (« Us 

suppose that ours is a female house,’ said Margaret. . . . ‘it must ee ( 1 phy 

nine, and all we can do is to see that it isn’t effeminate” [41]), the a emi- is 

recline in the leather interiors of accumulated imperial spoil: ves i 


The dining room was big, but overfurnished. . . . those heavy chai tol 
that immense sideboard loaded with presentation plate, i ie 
against [the room’s] pressure like men. The room suggested men and 
and Margaret, keen to derive the modern capitalist from the war | tis 


riors and hunters of the past, saw it as an ancient guest-hall, where | al 
the lord sat at meat among his thanes. Even the Bible—the Dutch | res 
Bible that Charles had brought back from the Boer War—fell into | au 
position. Such a room admitted loot. (159-160) bec 


Forster’s use of free indirect discourse here again allows him to introducea off 
critical irony toward the Wilcoxes that cannot be attributed entirely to Mar 
garet herself. Despite her avowed impatience with imperialism—‘An Em- 
pire bores me, so far, but I can appreciate the heroism that builds it up” 
(110)—Margaret’s complicity lies less in her equivocations than in her will 
ingness to invest psychologically in the materials that empire makes avail 
able: she animates these objects with her own visions of masculine gran- 
deur and epic process, just as later, after Henry’s proposal, she will exclaim w 
romantically over shares in a currant farm (141). But her swelling concem 
for the past, both personal and national, and its accumulation in the thing 
of everyday life, is also precisely what separates her and her sister nE 
from the Wilcoxes, who care only for the accumulation of profits an¢ 
commerce of the future.” “You see,” says Helen to her cousin, 


: 
the Wilcoxes collect houses as your Victor collects tadpoles T 
have, one, Ducie Street; two, Howards End, where my ge ponse 
was; three, a country seat in Shropshire; four, Charles na have 4 
in Hilton; and five, another near Epsom; and six, Evie vs coun- 
house when she marries, and probably a pied-à-terre Mae makes 
try—which makes seven. Oh yes, and Paul a hut in Afi 


eight. (167) 


The list undergoes perpetual revision as the novel continu 
Henry has both acquired and finally succeeded in jettisonin 
much implied time and effort), and two pages later we cate ad 
Henry and Margaret’s plans for the construction of their new 


tinues: by cha 
g Oniton 
ha glimp“ 
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ear that to represent capital accumulation as an ongoing, 


Colo, meae Forster has adopted a narrative strategy similar to that dis- 
TK” op f ghstract Beene Scarry in the novels of Thomas Hardy, in which “the struc- 
t With ed of arrative action entail[s] (and often even depend[s] on) the 

ure 0f al “aan of man and his materials” (“Participial Acts” 60).8 But 
ST jysical ee mn, according to Scarry, and that of the nineteenth-century 
femi. Hardly ea more generally, was to represent the process of work. What are 
2G eke of Howards End, in which work-as-process is no longer a ques- 

is i productive human action—no longer Scarry’s humanist vision of 
hairs, Ie piatwork—but rather of Margaret’s generalized principle of social 
d up and personal betterment on the one hand, and an inexorable, silent mecha- 


nism on the other, the work not of bodies but of investment, distanced cal- 
vhere | culation, and profit-making? How much more difficult a problem for rep- 
Jutch | resentation, when work as the production-of-things—Scarry’s vision of work 
linto | asthe personal, intimate transformation of the material environment—has 
become work-as-accumulation, work as the production not of substance but 
of possibility, of opportunity, of the further production of abstract repre- 
Mar | sentation itself? 

Scarry’s reading of Hardy suggests two formal possibilities that Forster 
tup’ might adopt for representing the process of accumulation. He might, for 
rwil | Mance, “subdivide the activity of work not into temporal units but into 
avil | “kunits...” (65-66). But work-as-human-production—work as task—how- 
gan: | Mrattractive to the late-nineteenth-century narrative imagination, seems 
claim | Minty out of place in the world of early twentieth-century modernism. 
acem | The division of the “task unit,” after all, was crucial to assembly-line mass 
hing production and would soon make possible the capital accumulation strate- 
Jelen | S0fFordism,® Representing the process of accumulation—a self perpetu- 
d the ma Process—by dividing it up into “task units” is simply not an option ina 
"rel such as Howards End, especially when the body that performs those 


asks h i j » 5 ee 

They | and th aes eliminated. “Work” of this type, the “work” of imperialism 
e + Q . . . 

mpus | bo oni ilcoxes, busies itself precisely with the effacement of the material 
house | nig va “ther through displacement and repression (the “invisible” colo- 
we Comm ea and its labor), or through the abstract conversion of labor into 
coun- odities and profit 
makes Odies in y 3 À 3 

tlt confess; owards End—such as they are in a novel whose witty chat, 

i S: . . 

31 l ner and class-marked characterizations insist repeatedly on the 
a i ‘aught of ne the intellect, the spirit, and the emotions—suffer the on- 
4 0 j 3 . . . á 
(i of Tesist Sea SED possessions and obdurate things, innumerable objects that 
ps? ton Wi “ys (and Father Schlegel’s) vision of a reciprocal, Hegelian rela- 


their ne; j A K 
neighboring human subject. It would be worth pausing, for 


» to s $ 
consider the Basts, certainly the most “embodied” characters 
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of the novel: here embodiment is distinctly pathetic, Sick, fragile 


(in the case of Leonard), if not monstrous (in the Case of Ja fan Bloog of 
dare to read their squalid dinner scene, after Scarry, ag ACKY). Do we | tac 
resculpting or remaking of the body. . . entailed in work”? au Of the cia 
Acts” 56). The grotesque communion here between the laboring ba ss 
its needs—congealed tongue, fat, and dissolving gelatin—could T 7 and | nia 
ther from the ennobling dialectic of self-fulfillment that the ninet fur | en 
century novel would seem to promise. enth. hay 
Nor could the Schlegels be said to participate in this process: they seek p 
spiritual things, an “unseen” that transcends, rather than clinging ei i$ 
lessly, to the human experience. Helen’s sudden (and transgressive) ie r 
bodiment is the only legacy of a man who does not, after all, “labor” inany | to 
familiar sense of the word. Leonard Bast, insurance clerk, produces noth. | Mr 
ing: he is a condition of possibility for the management of possibility itself | em 
the anticipation of accident and loss, disruption and chaos. He is, more. | ķer 
over, a dispensable condition, as likely a figure for surplus as the throw- 
away furnishings of his rented flat. These possessions wound: Leonard cuts | son 
himself on Jacky’s picture, the blood “spilling over onto the exposed photo | sen 
graph” (46), just as Margaret will do 12 pages later, in Mrs. Wilcox’s bed: | the 
room, although here, as she has just finished uttering to Tibby and Helen, | pai 
“money pads the edges of things” (58). When Tibby rouses himself to be | acc 
stow upon the Basts Helen’s desperate and utterly inappropriate gift of cap: | mo 
tal, they have vanished into the pool of surplus populations and underclass Acc 
space, leaving behind them only a “scurf of books and china ornaments | abl 
(253) to mark their disappearance. sel 
This moment, like other discussions of investment and income th ture 
pear during the course of the novel—Margaret’s personal moral code a are 
our thoughts are the thoughts of six-hundred-pounders” (59), or Wee i 
ful discussions of philanthropy at the women’s group, for which Sn ie 
more than a “conversational hare” (to borrow an expression from E, i 
ret’s dinner party)—manifests most clearly the tension between i 7 a 
recognition of capital’s indispensability and his profound desire (© am, | vi 
of it. Like Helen, who “confuses wealth with the technique ofwealy eople (i 
Forster seems fascinated by the power of money to change things ie thal | tive 
but at the same time distrustful of its superficiality, of the ae ofimpet | feti 
produce it and that are required to manage it, and of the wo! Whe 
manence it ushers in. ities i the | can, 
Surprisingly few objects circulate in the novel as comas J estate W | the 
strict sense; in fact, apart from the ubiquitous concern for ee risa" | phi 
investment, other commercial operations make scant appearan oces | the 


; A nymous p 
Forster can bring himself to represent only the most anony 
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loody ce of commerce. Only two scenes stand out in which finan- 
DO We pwith > es actually occur between two people. At Simpsons, Henry in- 
f the | cial excha a the carver: this is a technique picked up on his Eastern colo- 
a A on als (“especially in the East, if you tip, they remember you from year’s 
aie A to year’s end” [149]), a ruse of domestication and humanization (“per- 


enth. | aps it does make life more human,” responds Margaret [149]) that passes 
eenth. f ha 


ivilege off as considerate action and civilized manners. A gesture of su- 
ovea ž 5 i 2 
ne insignificance enacting the fantasy of largesse, the tip reduces huge 


ee Bess of economic dependency and structural inequalities to the slip of 
Jem | acoin in the palm and grateful obsequiousness. It is Henry’s single attempt 
nany | wo “onnect.” At an earlier moment in the novel, Margaret accompanies 
noth | Mrs. Wilcox on her Christmas shopping; here, of course, the scene only 
itself, | emphasizes the impossibility of paying a debt of gratitude with material to- 


more | kens, since Mrs. Wilcox conspicuously buys nothing for Margaret. 

hrow Nor would it be possible to identify in the novel, at least not without 
dcuts | some modification, realism’s alternative solution to the problem of repre- 
hoto- | senting an extended process: “to take the massive fact of work precisely at 
shed: | the moment when there is a tear or lapse in the activity that must be re- 
Jelen, | paired, replaced, or rescued” (“Participial Acts” 66). The interruption of 
tobe | accumulation, unlike work, is not any simple cessation; it is not a periodic 
fcap- | moment of leisure, a holiday, a flushed sense of achievement and pride. 
rcas | Accumulation is mute and unnoticed—and its “failure” is nearly inconceiv- 


ients | able, And yet if the process of accumulation as a whole appears seamless and 
sefgenerating, does it not in some way depend on interruption and rup- 

ata ° . 

a lure after all? It would be worth recalling that rupture and displacement 

3 


ar j f i : 

a e n very foundations of the accumulation of capital, above all in the 

pla} | producti ; : eae 3 

ta K uction of the commodity and its transformation into a fetish: for an 
JEct to become a commodity, it must circulate in physical, spatial terms; it 


farge | must partic; . £ à ‘ 

eters the Be ipate in a foundational break from the site of its production to 
i ite of its ex F a 2 Se 

erid | ters one cane change and eventual consumption. Forster, I argue, regis 


(171), | Which h the crucial conditions of the system of capital accumulation in 
eople (displa € and his characters find themselves and transforms this condition 
g thal i 


e . . . . 
tive prin ment or rupture from an originary place) into a modernist narra- 
mpe" | fetishig ciple. It would be more accurate here to speak not of commodity 


thereby a of what we might call “narratological fetishism,” a process 
nthe | cance and Jects become charged with symbolic or narratological signifi- 
e and the plot.10 assume an independent motive force that drives the action of 
sasi | p losophi €y are the sites of elaboration for Forster’s national and moral 
cess | the mae teal themes and the vehicles for his nostalgic investment; they are 


ateria] 
hinges on which the narrative turns. 
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The plot of Howard's End advances primarily through 
translatio of things, a straying of objects across the topography i Cease] 
that draws characters into worlds either desired or feared. Hen the n 
devotes long sequences to chance meetings, wanderings from at 
lieu, and journeys from city to country and back again, all ofw 
drive Margaret to insist on a “permanent” place to live (“Don’ 
in having a permanent home, Henry?” [256]). A similar feeling pr 
Mrs. Wilcox’s lament at the news that Wickham Place will be asko NN 
Forster’s restless, almost cinematic treatment of setting lends to the a 
dislocated sense of time and space: for all the considerable detail with “at 
Forster renders each room, house, or avenue, these remain a Series of places 
heterogeneous particularities that resist coalescing into a coherent ae 
tive geography or mappable “space.” 

The narrative reaches what we might call a point of saturation, as, gradu- 
ally, things (and their owners) begin to spill over into places where they do 
not belong. Accumulation thus makes its first appearance through its ef 
fects, its small disturbances and disruptions in the intersecting personal or- 
ders of the novel, which must stretch to accommodate the new intrusion of 
material. Consider, for example, Leonard Bast’s umbrella. Initially the um- 
brella serves as the perfect conduit for the chance encounters that are the 
very substance of Howards End, making possible the initial visit between the 
Schlegels and Leonard Bast. We may perceive, in the rupture of two per 
sonal spheres and the subsequent wanderings of objects and people that 
this rupture provokes, all the latent violence of later events. Nor does the 
umbrella move only laterally, describing the various social spaces of the nar 
rative, but it is immediately elevated, as a transposed symbol, to the level of 
ironic social commentary articulated by the narrative voice: 


Esg 


Ove] 
s Forster 
leu to mi- 
hich finally 
t you belieye 


o: an 4 ing the 
But in his day the angel of Democracy had arisen, enshadowing ie 
en are equa 


classes with leathern wings, and proclaiming: “All m he was 
all men, that is to say, who possess umbrellas,” and Be othing 
obliged to assert gentility, lest he slip into the abyss where 43) : 
counts and the statements of Democracy are inaudible. ( 
mbrella to iIlustralé 
ty of others: 

n the 
I stand each year upon six hundred pounds, and Helen Mout 
same, and Tibby will stand upon eight, and as fast Pa 5 
crumble away into the sea they are renewed—from 
from the sea. And all our thoughts are the thoughts 0 
pounders, and all our speeches; and because We n 
umbrellas ourselves, we forget that below the sea peo 


Later Margaret takes recourse to the example of the w 
her feelings toward dividends, inequality, and the pover 
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al them, and do steal them sometimes, and that what’s a joke up 
Te is down there reality—... (59) 


over the following pages, the umbrella Sea toa series of equations 
itutions: its place is taken by the Schlegel’s card, which becomes the 
cise itinerant object: “Months passed, and the card, now as a joke, 
misplace orievance, was handed about, getting dirtier and dirtier. It followed 
aa they moved from Camelia Road to Tulse Hill. It was submitted 
third parties. A few inches of pasteboard, it became the battlefield on 
, ich the souls of Leonard and his wife contended” (120-21). This card, in 
A leads Jacky back to Wickham place, searching, in the words of Helen, 
‘for a husband as if he was an umbrella. She mislaid him Saturday after- 
won—and for a long time suffered no inconvenience” (111). When 
Leonard comes to the Schlegels to explain his wife’s visit, he discovers that 
hehas not only been “mislaid” by his wife but also that his original meeting 
vith the Schlegels, the entire event itself, has been forgotten. 

The “umbrella,” moreover, is increasingly associated not only with the 
loss of memory but also with theft. First Margaret fears that Leonard sus- 
pects her of stealing the umbrella and working a confidence trick; then, 
after the umbrella has been found and returned, the Schlegel’s halfserious 
discussion turns to the safety of their own property, the “apostle spoons” 
(39) and the “majolica plate . . . that is so firmly set into the wall” (42). 
Margaret’s attempt to contain loss by appealing to her father’s notion of 
Tent,” “to the ideal, to his own faith in human nature” (39), can only take 
onan uncomfortable irony in light of Leonard and Jacky’s threatened evic- 
ton and the bailiff who Leonard watches “fingering my Ruskins and 
Stevensons” (235), calculating their money value. 

Pep eng aspect of these scenes is the way in which the appear- 
meee hee always implies a certain fragility and darker chaotic 
ales, ae alances at the threshold of two radically incommensurate re- 
ter with ee even as it holds them apart. For Margaret Ue GrEONE 
mur from, ae his umbrella is more than uncomfortable: it isa mU 
Her iene ES and the ill portent of a great, impending dislocation: 
è She cae ned sadly to house-hunting. Wickham Place had been so 
moiland ¢ Y sad Gant that her own little flock might be moving into 
narrative sic OF, into nearer contact with such episodes as these (112). 
§nificance of the umbrella hinges precisely on this simulta- 


Neous 

as, dual value: : : 

si oe Value: at the concert, for Helen, the umbrella is absolutely in- 
re Q 3 

cide She takes no notice of it whatsoever, has no recollection of any 

F contact, and fails to recognize it when she finds it in the hallway. 


onan R 
d, however, the umbrella’s value is nearly immeasurable: it ex- 


now as 
them W. 


tu 
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ceeds the ordinary uses of an umbrella (protection a 
and serves as a crucial mark of social distinction; it is 
tain despair, if not, within the terms of the novel, no; 


gainst the 
a bulwar 


E : ; Nexistenc 
How different is Leonard’s umbrella from that other o 


: Clement, 
against Cer 
e. 


bject o 

5 ° A q Vi 

at the concert, cousin Frieda’s reticule. Its compact utility belies foe de 

lessness of its owner: the address book, a catalogue of personal Re: i Care. tal 
al order tal 


inscribed social relations, and brilliant itineraries; the map, 
ist and temporarily rootless, an illusion of stable and end 
Leonard would hardly recognize; the dictionary, here no doubt an j 
cent phrase book but bearing within it the tyranny of imperial (one 
money—agent of all change, the final passe-par-tout. Unlike Leonard's tat 
tered umbrella, the reticule belongs at the concert; it participates Seamlessly 
in its world of leisure and perfectly elaborates the person of Frieda, Around 
these belongings, from the smallest accessory to larger places of dwelling 
and protection, gather intricate cultural narratives of gender, class and na. 
tional differentiation, wildly divergent value systems, insouciance, and dev- 
astating loss. 
In choosing to represent accumulation through objects and their cit 
culation, Forster has demonstrated not the failure of accumulation or its 
temporary rupture but only its persistence, its resourcefulness, even its ne- 
cessity. And he has, at the same time, made a larger decision not typical of 
nineteenth-century realism, which is to represent accumulation-as-proces 
by choosing to represent its cost. Immediately (and unwittingly), however, 
Forster runs up against a quintessentially “modern” problem: how can the 
full cost of accumulation ever be adequately represented? Jacques Derrida 
has suggested the difficulties in representing the obverse of accumulation 
as dissemination, as a radical loss or absence, when the very act of repres 
tation is itself firmly inscribed within a metaphysics of recuperation, Ta 
or preservation—to quote Helen, “Death destroys a man; the idea of a a 
saves him” (236).'! In grappling with a process that, however domt 
never disappears or ceases, and, in the face of this relentlessnes i ro 
instead to the cost of the process—somehow trying to see through ee 
cess, as if to expose it—Forster forces himself into the position aa {0 
senting waste, loss, or absence itself but rather of selecting oe ot the 
be figures for loss and surplus, setting them up to bear the full br 


tool for the tour 
UTING space tha 


process and thus, as its victims, to reveal its destructive powe" Ae ambi® | des 
It is here, I think, that we can most clearly register the su cia his Sup 
lence within Forster’s social and national vision. In a first eel 
narrative separates the process of accumulation and loss into s on the ont 
isolated and morally opposed spheres: investment capitalism | js bo! 


at 
“ge z ac tha 
hand, and on the other, a vision of a sacred national legs y 
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nd communal and fueled by an ongoing accumulation of senti- 
Forster can thus condemn the work of the Wilcoxes un- 
ly (“But the imperialist is not what he thinks or seems. He is a 

“ver” (3201): and then immediately humanize the loss by inventing cer- 
(ee cters who stand as figures for surplus and the human cost of capi- 
uin BE ihe Basts—but who are rendered as mere symbols, “flat” charac- 
Be laceholders on which to hang, in passing, a certain amount of re- 
ef Bea the system and its expense. Here Leonard (never a very risky 
a represents the cost, while altogether more probable (not to men- 
jon politically charged and historically accurate) representatives for the 
human cost of capitalism are consigned either to the “abyss” (the underclass 
who is never represented) or beyond the margins of the novel itself (the 
colonial subject).!? Note also that if Forster condemns the imperialist as a 
destroyer, he does so not on account of the lands he has colonized but rather 
for the threat he poses to the cultural specificity of England (“he prepares 
the way for cosmopolitanism” [320])." 

Finally, in what I find the most enduring point of interest in the novel, 
Forster chooses to represent loss as nothing less than a further form of ac- 
cumulation: an inventive and peculiarly “modern” representation of loss as 
theaccumulation of entropy, the accumulation that results from the decay, 
nist, and rubble, or “grey” typical of suburbia and London: 


personal 4 


It was the kind of scene that may be observed all over London, 
whatever the locality—bricks and mortar rising and falling with the 
restlessness of the water in a fountain. ... (44) 


The mask fell off the city, and she saw it for what it really is—a cari- 
cature of infinity. The familiar barriers, the streets along which she 
moved, the houses between which she had made her little journeys 
for so many years, became negligible suddenly. Helen seemed one 
with the grimy trees and the traffic and the slowly flowing slabs of 
mud... . (277) 


All the same, London’s creeping.” 
r he pointed over the meadow—over eight or nine meadows, 
tat the end of them was a red rust. (337) 


Fors 

ter reali 9 ` : 

meee this form of loss most magnificently in the forces that impel 

Een of the “house”: the ubiquitous ebbs and flows, the flux of 
^ and reconstruction, the forced vacancies and hemorrhages of 


Upe 
p rfluous personal belongings: 


The 2 
ace of Property holds bitter moments even for a proprietor. 
Na move is imminent, furniture becomes ridiculous, and Mar- 
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garet now lay awake at nights wondering where wl 
they and all their belongings would be deposited ae on 
next. Chairs, tables, pictures, books, that had mony Septembe, 
them through the generations, must rumble forward ed down 
slide of rubbish to which she longed to give the fi Hal ae like a 
toppling into the sea. But there were all their anaes bo a 
never read them, but they were their father’s and the Oks—they 
kept. There was the marble-topped chiffonier—theiy eee be 
set store by it, they could not remember why. Round eye ae 
and cushion in the house sentiment gathered, a sentiment iim 
at times personal, but more often a faint piety to the dead, a oe 
gation of rites that might have ended at the grave. ee 
... The feudal ownership of land did bring dignity, whereas the 
modern ownership of movables is reducing us again to a nomadic 
horde. We are reverting to the civilization of luggage, and histori. 
ans of the future will note how the middle classes accrete posses- 
sions without taking root in the earth, and may find in this the se- 
cret of their imaginative poverty. (146) 


Death and chaos lie revealed at the heart of the arranging life. This is nota 
vision of surplus as profit but of surplus as waste: it marks the vertiginous 
recognition of the dissolution that new modes of accumulation (both capi- 
tal and emotional) make possible, and the recasting of this realization in 
the reassuring metaphors of organicism and dynamic natural forces. Radi- 
cal loss, itself a structural requirement of capital investment and profit is 
here deflected through the strategies of narrative representation intoa 
meditation on emotions, pasts, and families. Even as they threaten to disap- 
pear as surplus (the effects of capitalism), the Schlegels’ possessions res% 
nate with a personal sentiment that emerges all the more powerfully be 
cause of this loss, sentiment later recuperated and poured into the se 
tacle of Howards End and the national landscape. Likewise, Weona ie 
brella is precious precisely because of its place within a precariou gi eae 
order, and its value appears most clearly not in its use but in its ads 
when it threatens to carry with it everything else. 

In the language of Marx, action has become substan 
entirely different sort from human productive action, human p! 
it is rather the restless action of capital accumulation and endil 
duces. Forster grasps that every system has a cost, requires an exp 
a leftover, an outside. Perhaps in this final recognition ) 
presents, if only to recoil from it, a glimpse of “accumulation 
thetical to the conventional understanding of the term: nota <in terms 
a growth, a saving, a reserve to be tapped and used (uane a ceasele® 
capital profit, personal memory, or national past) but simply 


ean 
ce, but action of ar 
axis or WOl™ 
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ment, a restless overturning and change, the acceleration of time and 
2 


ses a Sea à 
where she will renounce her invested wealth in favor of a house that is both 


embedded in the national landscape and acts as the metonym of that land- 
scape; a place reappropriated as both the repository of national past and 
the nursery for the national future.'4 
Forster reaches the profound and unsettling realization that in the 
modern world (and the world of modernism) accumulation never ceases, 
can never be interrupted, as work can be: objects multiply and continue to 
multiply, they slip and jostle against each other, they resist the subject, they 
kill. Radical, unrecoverable loss, if it can “appear” at all, appears here, ad- 
umbrated around the more familiar figures of capital and property: in 
‘scurf” and clutter, or in the mud of the national landscape (pointed out 
unerringly by the German nationalist cousin: “And the mud of your Poole 
down there—does it not smell, or may I say stink, ha, ha” [133]). It reso- 
nates in Forster’s coolly ironic description of West Africa and Henry’s office 
at the Rubber Company (“just the ordinary surface scum of ledgers and 
Polished counters and brass bars that began and stopped for no possible 
aa [155]); we glimpse it in the recurring imagery of blurred edges 
a orines (61, 62) and in korstens fascination with “the grotesque 
cae Peas upon ane seen” (65, 83). It hides behind his casual 
nhie the la S unthinkable poor (43) and by his tendency to contem- 
asemblage eee body—particularly the belabored body of Jacky—as an 
monstrous clichés; it appears in the very disorder of entropy 


andacci i : 
crash ident, in shards of glass, the sprinkling of blood on a picture, anda 
mg cascade of books. 


NOTES 


I 
leonsiden Ree Ke the anonymous reader for this journal who suggested that 
Oney a zanne Thornton for the light it sheds on Forster’s attitudes toward 
: Marianne aye, and on my reading of Howards End. nee 
fa Rise, th Ree is particularly remarkable for its memorializing of 
D Onto 5 te J hornton family estate, and for the way it records the 
“sibility th “act imaginative and sentimental investment in houses. It was a 


at Forster shared, and I am struck by how clearly Howards End pre- 
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figures his later exploration of this aspect of his family 
memories; he explicitly acknowledges the role that h 
Hertfordshire played in his creation of Howards End, the house (01) ome in 

3 Forster received £8,000 when he was eight years old. I an 01), 
Delany for the information on Forster’s inheritance and what hee Indebteq to 
Forster’s “lifelong preoccupation with the morality of living on Tita to be 
(285). Forster himself provides a brief comment on the topic at the ed income 
of his biography of his great-aunt (Marianne Thornton 324; see also For in 
1: 24 and 2: 317). Forster’s dilemma, Delany argues, “is how to mika esp. 
and cultural virtues intrinsic to the rentier way of life, yet avoid com hae 
commerce or technology” (291). While Delany is chiefly interested in x oe 
Forster’s own attitudes and moral views as they are articulated through the an 
characters, I will be concerned with the way in which these attitudes ai 
a set of specific formal representational problems, which Forster sought to ai 
through his treatment of objects and property. £ 

4 My thesis here owes a considerable debt to the work of Scarry, in particular 
“Participial Acts” but also The Body in Pain. I will take up Scarry’s argument, and 
my differences with it, in more detail later. Born makes claims that are similar 
to Delany’s and my own, noting the centrality of real estate to Forster’s social 
and aesthetic vision (142) and claiming that Forster’s “preoccupation with sur- 
faces, houses, and the substance of material living . . . becomes a strategy of 
moral penetration” (142-43). Critical responses to the novel are usefully surveyed 
in Page; for the purposes of this paper, see in particular ch. 4, “Can a Marxist 
like Margaret,” 37-44. I draw also on Jameson’s discussion of the determining 
power of imperialism on the formal innovations of modernism and on Howards 
End, and on Said 62-80. 

5 Bradbury (128-43) observes a similar series of distinctions; Stone also ar 
gues that oppositions between the Schlegels and the Wilcoxes are played out 
primarily in terms of houses (237-38). 

6 The virtues and contradictions of the novel’s liberalism have been re 
rehearsed over the years; following Trilling’s influential 1943 study, Sa 
tative examples include virtually every essay in the anthology edited by BE ii i 
For more recent reconsiderations of liberalism see Armstrong, who Hemen | 
the importance of architecture and horizontal spatial movement in Ea 
(esp. 187-88), and Levenson. Two articles explore similarities DENS a help 
End and the pragmatic philosophy of Richard Rorty: Born, who Sa a Mat, 
ful reevaluation of the central critical claims for the novel's Were 
who reads Margaret as the premier example of the Rortian nib Marge 

7 Born overlooks the real qualitative differences in the TS “for 
ret and the Wilcoxes make in places and things when he argues ial mobility] 
their differences, in this respect [the concern for property and soclé 
Margaret and the Wilcoxes are identical” (154). 

8 See also 64-65: 


and of his 
is childhood. Earlieg 


Although, then, work is extensively represented in Paoa 
the same time .. . a deeply difficult subject to TEPISE re 

of this difficulty is that work is action rather than 4 ception 
has no identifiable beginning or end; if it were an €x 


ey 
z milita ] 

E A T Petar : in epic, heroic, O" 
or even “an action,” it could—like acts in epic, 
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mee easily accommodated in narrative. It is the essential nature 
era ork to be perpetual, repetitive, habitual. There is no formal conven- 
H in any genre of literature that would make it either possible or de- 
raie to portray it in all its constancy and repetitiveness. . . . 


9 See Harvey's discussion (125) of early-twentieth-century economic plan- 
nas F W. Taylor, whose The Principles of Scientific Management was pub- 
ners SUC 1911, only a year after Howards End. 
lished e en “narratological fetishism” is indebted, of course, to the classic 
int of commodity fetishism in Marx and to the wide range of anthropo- 
a historical, and theoretical work that has sought to elaborate the wider 
REA meanings embedded in objects and to examine the many social prac- 
tices they illuminate. In anthropology, see in particular the ground-breaking study 
by Douglas and Isherwood and the more recent work by Appadurai and the other 
essays in his collection. See also Mukerji: here the point is that objects are car- 
riers of ideas and, as such, often act as the social forces that analysts have iden- 
tified with ideology-as-words” (15). Classic theoretical statements on the semiotics 
of objects are provided by Barthes and by Baudrillard; after Foucault, Butler has 
gone furthest in theorizing the body as object. 
l! See Derrida’s rereading of Georges Bataille’s “anti”-Hegelianism and his 
notion of a “general economy”: 


The notion of Aufhebung (the speculative concept par excellence, says 
Hegel . . .) is laughable in that it signifies the busying of a discourse los- 
ing its breath as it reappropriates all negativity for itself, as it works the 
“putting at stake” into an investment, as it amortizes absolute expenditure, 
and as it gives meaning to death. (257) 


"Born (147-50) provides an excellent discussion of possible sources for 
Bast and the representations of the “abyss” in contemporary social writings such 
aC, F. G. Masterman’s The Heart of the Empire: Discussions of Problems of Modern 
City Life in England, with an Essay on Imperialism (1901) and From the Abyss: Of 
a Inhabitants by One of Them (1902); and Jack London’s The People of the Abyss 
mee: He argues against the critical censure of Forster on “realist” grounds, 

claims that Forster’s ironic distance in his treatment of Bast, while cruel, 


non i . EEEE . . Ñ 
i theless Suggests his awareness of the impossibility of truly objective real- 


13 , 
As Jameson's comments on the novel suggest, the primary loss endemic 


'0 the i A s : i 
ate] Structure of Imperialism is the inability to accurately perceive or articu- 
€ loss itself: 


oe the new situation of imperialism looks like from the pen eos 
it eae or aesthetic production now needs to be Characterized) an 
internal j est to do so by distinguishing its problems from those of an 
tropolis a paealization and commodification in the sae nl 
in vane : is last seems most often (paradoxically) to have been og 
the fe a generalized loss of meaning, as though its subject aa 
tion and oa in human power negatively, by way of the waning of y iG 
tem is eae 'glous absolutes. . . . What is determined by the colonia sys: 
lonialism y a rather different kind of meaning loss than this one: for co- 
means that a significant structural segment of the economic 
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system as a whole is now located elsewhere, beyond them 
side of daily life and existential experience of the home nae 
nies over the water whose own life experience and life wou 
ferent from that of the imperial power—remain unknown, der dit 
inable for the subjects of the imperial power, whatever aa Unimag. 
may belong to. Such spatial disjunction has as its immediate co class they 
the inability to grasp the way the system functions as a whole o 
Cf. Said, esp. 63-66. 99-51) 
14 Born notes that the novel's Garini close was “the typical Edwardi 
gesture to the urban crises of the time: the pastoral escape hatch has exact i 
allels, for instance, in Gissing and Masterman” (156). Social reality was, of cou ar- 
quite different. Delany, citing C. K. Hobson’s The Export of Capital (1914) na 
out that the development of the railways (the very Home Rails invested in b 
Mrs. Munt, the Schlegels, and Forster himself) was one of the primary fore 
behind the decline of agriculture and rural depopulation, which in turn made 
possible the middle-class gentrification of farms such as Howards End (290). 
I would like to thank Rob Nixon for his careful reading of this essay in its original 
form and for many suggestions that made it better than it would have been on 
its own. I would also like to thank the anonymous readers for the journal, who 
proposed several helpful additions and avenues of research that I had not con- 
sidered. 
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Prozac Americans: Depression, | 
identity, and Selfhood i 


ABIGAIL CHEEVER 


ecounting the circumstances that led to Darkness Visible: A Memoir of | pa 
Madness, William Styron claims he decided to write his memoir asa | dis 
horrified response to Primo Levi’s suicide in 1987, only his horror was not | the 
at the suicide itself but rather the published reaction to it. Styron claims | ag 


that y 
0] 

it was as if this man whom [scholars and writers] had all so greatly at aa 
mired, and who had endured so much at the hands of the Nazis... 4 


had by his suicide demonstrated a frailty, a crumbling of character x 


. we It 
£ . he face of a terrible absolute—* 
they were loath to accept. In the fac eo E i 


destruction—their reaction was helplessnes i 

not avoid it) a touch of shame. (32-33) ar ar 
In a fit of “annoyance” with such ignorance, Styron wrote an ee ur | am 
the New York Times arguing that “the pain of severe depression eon? tio 
imaginable to those who have not suffered it” and “to the aoe A aj Str 
are compelled to destroy themselves there should pe nong was “equa! ie 
tached than to the victims of terminal cancer.” The fe epee riot x 
spontaneous—and enormous” (33) by Styron’s account. = originality” i x 
for the secretly depressed, his article expressed “no patici e me feel thal a: 
boldness,” he confesses, yet “the overwhelming reaction ee souls were g i 
inadvertently I had helped unlock a closet from ich ee feeling E 
ger to come out and proclaim that they, too, had expan ut dep esitt i 
had described.” Concluding that to educate his ly See privacy r su 
represented a worthwhile reason “to have invaded my 2 oft own & Pres 
decided that the time was appropriate to “chronicle so! havi 


riences with the illness” (34). 
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ken as a whole, Darkness Visible is defined by such moments of self- 

pe and communal discovery. Its references to cancer and locked clos- 

(en to both Susan Sontag’s Illness as Metaphor and the historic shame 

els allu wi homosexuality (and repudiated by the gay rights movement) 
e the experience of the depressed. Yet to look more closely at 

A o analogies is to expose an uncertainty in Styron’s text. Darkness 

yisible represents depression as simultaneously an illness and an identity; it 

isat once a disease—like cancer—foreign to the individual and invasive of 

the self, and a way of life—like homosexuality—both essential and constitu- 

tive of one’s being. While not necessarily contradictory, the two accounts 

suggest substantially different understandings of what depression is and how 
mostaccurately to represent the depressed. For example, invoking Son tag’s 

Illness as Metaphor, Styron contends that depression is only properly under- 

stood as something that happens to and in spite ofits victim. Sontag’s ac- 

count censures any description of illness that correlates the identity of the 

emoir of | patient with the identity of the ailment, protesting that “the notion that 
irasa | disease expresses the character” is too easily converted into the notion “that 
vasnot | the character causes the disease,” with the result that “people are encour- 
claims | aged to believe that they get sick because they (unconsciously) want to, and 
that they can cure themselves by the mobilization of will” (57). The analogy 

alyad Sontag adopts to describe “the lurid metaphors” with which “the kingdom 
ais... | 'fthe ill” has been “landscaped” harnesses images of ethnicity and identity 
aracter | t illustrate their inappropriateness: such descriptions, Sontag maintains, 

e—sel | evoke “not real geography, but stereotypes of national character” (4, 3). 

r could Of course, if any disease were to engage the unconscious desires, it 
“ems likely th 


rial for | that depression disregards character, and when forced to choose 
ateu | “Mong the ava 


on who a nea aS opposed to psychological factors. He argues that depression 
roof at ak €s indiscriminately at all ages, races, creeds and classes” (35) with no 
equa i ie for identity, behavior, or lifestyle, and he provides representative case 
all riot |, OES to emphasize its eclectic reach. As he states, “the occupational list 


ality o 


pa | Stoo long and 


Esc; S 

tenons a potential victim” (35). If the character of the individual has 
Possess the 0 affect the onslaught of depression, however, depression does 
Levi cen to affect the character of the individual—with Primo 
© Providing the most extreme example. While few argue that 
Presio ae cancer creates a different person, Styron understands de- 
havior ch alter fundamentally the person of the depressed.! Not just be- 


ange; indi 5 A an Š 
8€; the individual suffering from depression is, in a crucial 


eel | 
were & 
seling 

pressit! 
* gy" 
m e 
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sense, no longer himself. Describing a trip to Paris in which h 
his host by accepting and then canceling an award luncheon © offendey 
was the guest of honor, Styron claims, at which he 


my behavior was really the result of the illness, which had p 
far enough to produce some of its most famous and tore i 
er hall. : 


marks: confusion, failure of mental focus and lapse of 
must have been during the previous evening’s murky 
that I made the luncheon date with Francoise Galli 
my del Duca obligations. (14-15) 


Memory, , 


distractednes tel 
mard, forgetting 


While Styron the award-winning novelist would never have committed such | aC 
a faux pas as to insult the foundation honoring his work, Styron the depres. 
sive couldn’t keep track of his dates, times, and obligations. “Dominateg |! 
by the illness and its “sinister hallmarks,” the organized and socially reliable | me 
novelist finds that depression, in his words, “completely mastered] my 
thinking, creating in me such obstinate determination that now I was able 
to blandly insult the worthy Simone del Duca.” As Styron remembers he 
came to his senses, “flabbergasted, stunned with horror at what I had done... | '" 
[and] fantasized a table at which sat the hostess and the Académie Francais, 
the guest of honor at La Coupole” (15). Like Primo Levi, about whose sui- 
cide even his friends feel such unwarranted shame and disappointment, 
Styron cannot control his irrational behavior; he is “mastered” by the de 
pression that overcame him. When he insults the “worthy Simone del Duca, 
he is not himself. - 

Under this theory, then—arguably the most common in current a Bra 
lation—depression is an illness that interferes with the capacity of the sel 
to be itself. Thus the person who killed Primo Levi was in some fnd 
tal respect not Levi, and to blame him is to mischaracterize cea 
mastery. Styron thus provides a strictly functional account: there arg ae 
individuals who have a condition that prevents them from being e cribs 
one must correct this condition to enable full selfhood. As So f somè 
his gradual recovery, he “felt himself no longer a husk but a body omi 
of the body’s sweet juices stirring again” (75), and—lest o e self 
mere sexuality with full selfhood—his physical reawakening t° m in mal! 
companies a rediscovered interiority: he “had [his] first drea Tene 
months, confused but to this day imperishable” (75). ver, it is uncle! 

If this account of depression-as-illness is correct, howeve a 
why Styron implies an identity between gay and depressed r E Ai 
spite widespread disagreement about the psychological aio nei) RN 
of homosexuality, there is general consensus that homos an illnes 
prevents the individual from being himself nor represe” 
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should be cured. To the contrary, being gay is importantly under- 
can P self constitutive, as Sontag’s own discussion makes clear. In com- 
1000 4 the afflicted, about whom there can be no accurate “national 


ison to us 4 

ari e! Sontag observes that “in the 1970s... many male homosexu- 
ie Sape: À 

we reconstituted themselves as something like an ethnic group, one whose 
als 


distinctive folkloric custom was sexual voracity” (AIDS 164). When HIV en- 
ered the gay community, it may have flushed out an identity that might 
have remained hidden’ and proved a creator of community,” but that 
emerging community importantly defined itself around being gay, not 
around being sick (AZDS 112-13). 

The analogy between depression and homosexuality would make more 
sense if Styron claimed that depression itself is incurable despite the abate- 
ment of symptoms—and indeed, Styron is pessimistic about all varieties of 
therapy, commenting on “the inexplicable nature of depression and the 
difficulty of its treatment” (11). The implication of the comparison is that 
depression is in some way a permanent condition that defines even asymp- 
lomatic intervals. By this account, depression might operate not unlike al- 
oholism as understood by Alcoholics Anonymous, in which the afflicted 
may successfully control the disease by avoiding liquor but must always un- 
derstand himself ¢o bean alcoholic—even in the absence of alcoholic behav- 
‘ors. Caroline Knapp writes in her memoir of alcohol addiction that “you 
vake up one morning and some indefinable tide has turned forever and 
pu can't go back. You need it; it’s a central part of who you are . . . a slow, 
gradual, elusive becoming” (6, 8). That “becoming” is crucially irrevocable; 
a a Rare understands that “alcoholism isa part of me, a reality I 
ste) In ae to live with” (269-70). But is this the condition of the depres- 
i same way that Knapp comprehends herself to be crucially de- 
ned by her dependence on alcohol, a formerly depressive self could po- 
"ntially operate as a Aa E A eee y as 3 densi A self 

at must alwaye f self defined in Opposition or a se f under siege. A se 
she fight i a ight to be itself. But against what does the former depres- 
alcoho] but, b E might spend every day battling me tempion of 
is Deer ace S own account, neither a depressive s behavior noi 
Epressive’s ae his depression. By extension, then, a former 
tence, Eternal ee or and character should not be able to cause a recur 
gilance does not guarantee freedom from relapse. What is 


Econt 
ent E DE ; 
™toms> of depression-in-remission, in the absence of actual depressive 


Wri 

terpenes ce a critical juncture in the history of depression—before the 

Mentang Yet afi Tozac dramatically revised contemporary psychiatric treat- 

Men Made a Sh multiculturalism, ethnic studies, and the gay rights move- 
Sai tyia pressing concern—Darkness Visible thus suggests the 
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ambiguities inherent in constructing an ontology of depression i 
sion an illness or an identity, a disease or a way of life? The lack a dep 
theory that explains what depression is—in combination with th a Unified 
able advancements in treatment of the last decades—has resale nee 
ety of theorization. Writers as diverse as Walker Percy, William Si a vari- 
most recently, Peter Kramer and Elizabeth Wurtzel, have all directly A and, 
rectly addressed the question of the relation between depression a 
sufferer, Is it an obstruction to be overcome, a technology to be utilized its 
a lifestyle to be embraced? Perhaps inevitably, the answers to these and a 
lated questions prove more striking for what they suggest about selfhood than 
about depression; the variety of explanations—from the Philosophical to the 
biological—tell us more about our understanding of the Ontology of 
selfhood than about depressive illness as such. Taken as a whole, the range 
of these accounts, incorporating both the existentialism of Percy and the 
identity-based accounts of Styron and Wurtzel, illustrates in miniature the 
evolution in popular thinking about the self during the postwar decades, 
This essay argues that the genealogy of depression, from the existen: | an 
tialist theories of the 1950s to the Prozac-based accounts of the 1990s, un- 
veils a shift in our notions of what constitutes an authentic individual; the 
change in emphasis from authentic selves to authentic identities that I char 
demonstrates a more extensive transformation in popular understanding | 
of how the self is constituted. As existentialism, with its ontology of being 
structured around a normative scale of authentic/inauthentic, rere ter 
before multicultural models of persons who privilege racially or aa 
based characteristics, so depression shifted from an instrument © eae 
tity—from a way to realize authentic being to a way of being in ando a 
Thus an existentialist writer such as Percy harnesses depression z ee 
tom of personal inauthenticity, and its treatment—psychotherapy je 
means to authentic existence, while the post-Prozac depression bie io ott 
Wurtzel’s Prozac Nation conceives of depression not as à sees of Pronk 
vehicle for realizing the self but rather as the self itself. The ao mptot 
and its family of pharmaceuticals, by alleviating depression ae without 
that is, by removing the behaviors one associates with der of dep gott 
the side effects of earlier medications—made possible the ere piolog” 
sion-as-purified-identity, independent of and unrelated to! 
or behavioral indicators. 


Pres. 


saci 
mira 
ly the ith 


esull 


rp: A È recise 
P ercy’s final novel, The Thanatos Syndrome, imagines p! "3 
dap 


. pr 
f k atient | 
lous cure for which many a terminal cancer P 


woul 
à 2 -~ Yet what 
dreams—only the cure is for depression, not cancer. 
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depressed asa welcome cure for a debilitating illness, Percy figures 

elaborate conspiracy. The novel is about a group of rogue scientists 
asan ison the water supply of a small community in southern Louisiana 
who P 94 familiarly known as heavy sodium—as an experiment in be- 
with ral engineering. Dr. Tom More, a psychiatrist returning to Feliciana 
Po years in state prison, reenters his practice to discover that his for- 
“i depressive patients are not as he recalls. Nothing dramatic, he as- 
rts, but he notices that in Mickey, Ella, and Donna “there has occurred a 
Joughing away of the old terrors, worries, Tages, a shedding of guilt like last 
year’s snakeskin” (21). For a psychiatrist, it is difficult to imagine that this 
vould come as bad news—unless, of course, one considers the loss of one’s 
livelihood as bad. In this case, what’s good for the patient is not so good for 
the doctor, or at least the doctor’s practice. But a world in which the men- 
ully anguished are no longer “worrying the same old bone” (21) sounds 


lepre. t0 the 


Anifieq 
emark. 
a Vari. 
n, and, 
r indi. 
and its 
ized or 
and Te- 
od than 
| to the 
logy of 
e range 
ind the 


ure the | not unlike the optimistic vision of a world without depression worthy of 
ades, | Styron’s fondest fantasy. Percy himself acknowledges the irony inherent in 
existen: | an evil scheme designed to make people happy, to cure the depressed. As 
30s, un- | Tom explains to epidemiologist Dr. Lucy Pendergast when she asks what 
ual; the | $ymptoms to look for in the exposed population, “Actually, it would be abate- 


Ichan | ment of symptoms—of .. . anxiety, depression, stress, insomnia, suicidal 


anding | tendencies, chemical dependence.” Lucy’s response is understandably in- 
f being | Credulous: “That’s a big help. How in hell can I frame a question in those 
treated | terms?” (180). Or, to place her sarcasm in a larger context, how do you 


ilturally 
an iden 
of itsel. 


isolate and identify contentment and well-being as a problem? If heavy so- 


dium could achieve what psychotherapy only rarely accomplishes, what, pre- 
tisely, is Tom so worried about? 


je symp Isa good question. What is the conspirators’ crime? They cure de- 
-as om | Pression, Even if its method of distribution is suspect, the cure of a debili- 
noir lit aung disease should hardly count as a serious offense.? Yet the extremity of 
toor? m's (anq by extension, Percy’s) reaction can be accounted for by a simple 
f Promi Nologic 7 


cal disparity, Percy, unlike Styron, does not imagine depression to 
ithon! at all. In “The Coming Crisis in Psychiatry” (1957), Percy 
- re | Botten x Anxiety... is under one frame of reference, a symptom to be 
op Ohe ue of; under the other, it may be a summons to authentic existence, 
i at any cost” (259). Thus what to Styron would appear as the 
A oR necessary suffering, to Percy constitutes a deprivation: the 
age ‘cle to authentic selfhood. Having claimed in 1957 that “this is 
kter De E because it is the age of the loss of self” (254), 30 years 
a a Poni a world in which individuals are robbed of selfhood 
apt” | S0lete throu Superficial contentment, in which depression is rendered 
8h the self’s removal. 


toms- 
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By this account, the problem with diverting heavy sodium į 


ter supply is not that it violates any civil rights—although it ic the wa. 


ES—or that 


such violations are warranted given current social conditions—th de 
may not be—but rather that heavy sodium deprives the in duane ‘i 
self and by extension his humanity. Describing those patients oa fhis | of 
the additive, Tom observes, “there is something missing, not mea aN © | 
terrors, but a sense in each of her—her what? her self?” (21). ACRE be 
difficult to ascertain what Percy intends by this “self”; the language he 5 | pe 
to describe the differences is, as one might expect, vague: “distant a lef 
ironed out,” “somehow—diminished” (85). If Mickey or Ella still look like sel 
Mickey or Ella, and still possess all of Mickey’s or Ella’s memories and expe. 
riences, what is missing? None of the patients ceases to exist on the medica. p 
tion; they merely evidence attitudinal changes. Mickey, for example, aban- : 
dons her former shyness in favor of sexual aggressiveness, and Donna’scon- ; 
stant anger replaces itself with a breezy nonchalance. But both are under- y 
stood to be fundamentally changed, and the variance is not merely one of i 
personality. Neither becomes a different person; rather they cease to be per 
sons at all. But how can a human being cease to be human? What const 
tutes human beings without a self? 
As it turns out, the better question is: what's left of a human being when 
the self disappears? Na-24, Tom explains, causes “suppression of cortical 
function” in the “posterior speech center,” the part of the brain that ex 
plains “that particular trait of humans by which they utter sentences and 
which makes them curious about how they look in the mirror—when@ | e 
chimp will look behind the mirror for another chimp” (22). Remove a the 
desire for self-knowledge with a dose of heavy sodium and all oe mul 
desires undergo significant revision. Describing the success of an eee E 
medicating a low-income, African American neighborhood of paton pe gua 
Piers Conlin A A a (oneson the co-conspirators) AEE 
“would you laugh at me if I told you what we’ve done is restore ee tion 
the Southern Way of Life?” (197). For Comeaux, the image © a peace a 
whites living contentedly beside one another, the former labor it he 
fully under the benevolent supervision of the latter, is realized 1 out in i > 
hoods formerly marked by “‘a thousand young punks nanena plot [o = 
streets,” who are now committed to “‘cottage industries, 84° a meric! > 
being] plumber’s helpers, mechanic's helpers.” These pe notte ie, 
teenagers are working “‘not because somebody forces thenia own a rd Mon 
ing Simon Legree here boss,” but importantly, mo Oe for the sv i 
(198). Comeaux’s comparison to slavery here is impor e “Soutie Pure 
tions are formally but not materially different. Jf the worst pe status ofp 


: t 
Way of Life” deprived slaves of selfhood by refusing them 
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the best of the “Southern Way of Life” (at least according to Comeaux) 
al 


sons, the descendants of slaves of selfhood by replacing one set of de- 


k a another. While these descendants may possess the formal status 
i : es denied their ancestors (the concern of slavery’s opponents); their 
to “aoe status remains essentially the same (the goal of slavery’s advocates) 
l ice their desire for economic independence (at the very least) is tem- 
tis red and controlled by heavy sodium. If slavery removed the legal self and 
ses | eft the essential self, Na-24 removes the essential self and leaves the legal 
nd | self r wie 
ike Dr. Comeaux’s crude fantasy of the “best of the Southern Way of Life, 
Pe | however, derives less froma late-nineteenth-century fantasy of slavery than 
k+ | fom a twentieth-century fantasy of Africa. For if the African Americans in 
an: | Dr Comeaux’s experiment have lost a certain selfhood through their expo- 
on: | sure to Na-24, they've retained what can best be described as an identity. As 
ler / Dr Comeaux explains: 
: “Have you driven by the old project in Baton Rouge lately? . . . You 
a know what you’d see now? . . . Green! Trees, shrubs, flowers, garden 
plots—one of the anthropologists on our board noted a striking re- 
A semblance to the decorative vegetation of the Masai tribesman— 
; and guess what they’ve done with the old cinderblock entrances? . . . 
ical They’re now mosaics, bits of colored glass from Anacin bottles, tail- 
Gs lights, whatever, for all the world like—can’t you guess? . . . The Af- 
a tican bower bird, Tom. Lovely!” (198-99) 
n 
he Correlating the renewal of the African American urban community with 
aent ao Ece of so-called traditional African culture, Percy satirizes the 
ive | ora and specifically Afrocentric movements of the 1980s that 
uge | © reawaken the spirit within African Americans through the “lan- 
om, Mage, dress, behavior, and games . . . derived from [an] African heritage” 
stof A Afrocentricity 21). African Americans exhibit on Na-24a predisposi- 
and ie SENN artistic forms: “the decorative vegetation of the Masai tribes- 
gat T The African bower bird.”* That such a predisposition exists forms 
bor jua Sof Afrocentric philosophy; as Molefi Kete Asante explains, “whether 
thè "e speaking of the Brazilian, Jamaican, Cuban, Haitian, or United 
i E ource AN they all share the same forms of experience . . . the same 
Lee nce a “nergy” (Ideal 183). But what Maulana Karenga sees as the emer- 
ber identities į Erican “blacks” real self, hidden under layers of false roles and 
ue Moment Posed by the dominant society” (346), Percy represents as the 
net Ustinia Self’s radical absence, when identity takes over. And perhaps 
fps toce tic ae What for Asante represents freedom—in this case, from the 


als that constitute a “most pernicious kind of enslavement 
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because the person... never see[s] clearly for himself” ( 
for Percy is a new form of slavery—the enslavement to i 
the slave acts entirely “of his own accord.” 

Percy’s hostility to Afrocentricity is not in and of itself 5 

Afrocentric interpretations of culture and history were frequen 
scapegoat category for the extremes of multiculturalism duri 
and early 1990s.° What proves more interesting are the competing defini 
tions of selfhood around which such hostility appeared. While most pro x 
nents of multicultural theory disdain arguments positing, in Henry te 
Gates, Jr.’s, words, “a mystically shared essence called blackness” (111) 
there remains a consensus: first, that individuals are crucially constructed 
through their cultural communities; and second, that contemporary stud. 
ies of culture need to compensate for the fact that, until now, “no women 
and people of color were ever able to discover the reflection or represent 
tion of their images, or hear the resonances of their cultural voices” (Gates 
111). While those in favor of “traditional” culture argue that literature and 
the humanities “transcend accidents of class, race, and gender”—they “speak 
to us all,” as Lynne Cheney, former head of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities declared (qtd. in Fish 258)—it is the multicultural project 
precisely to challenge who “us all” might be, noting as Stanley Fish does 
that “it is obvious who will not get a say, those for whom matters of class, 
race, ethnicity and gender are of paramount importance and abiding con: 
cern” (258-59).° Percy however would agree with neither of these ae Pet 
spectives. For Percy, there is no guarantee that African American stu fe 
will respond better to African American than to Anglo American or re 
American literature, that in the fullness of selfhood they will create an a 
can bower bird and not an Elizabethan sonnet. So to understand aan 
merely as an opportunity for identic consolidation—in wbich BS d evi 
cans read Toni Morrison, Anglo Americans read John Updike, 2 


Afrocentriciy 4g 


dentity, > 


Which 
Urprising— 
tly made the 
Ng the 1989, 


aga 
; ; E F yerful role? | ; 
Americans read Saul Bellow—is to deprive it of its most Lee humanities o 
aid to identic expansion. It is the nature of the human—not Salty histo 4 
as Cheney would have it—to transcend the limitations ump nm 
cal or cultural contingencies. Bee ciological G T 
This commitment to the individual transcendence ar exis entialis! 


cumstances is itself a predictable outgrowth of the ee subscribing” 
with which Percy’s work has been traditionally associate es sich 
the doctrine that, in Sartre’s phrase, “existence pieca ee sei 
tial philosophy argues that “man . . . is not definable ee a pul 
racial or cultural heritage, and that “he will not be anyt ni S alur ologo 
he makes of himself” (28). Objecting to the sociologica perg" 


; e natures, 
assumption that human beings have fixed or definabl 
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t“to the degree that a person perceives himself as an example of, a 
wins th of, this or that type of social creature or biological genotype, to 
PE his same degree does he come short of being himself” (“State” 
pe ee ore; authentic existence is not a matter of being true to a 
151). fu essential innermost being; rather, authenticity exists in a con- 


- ued striving towards transcendence. Thus the term authentic character- 
on’ 


can only prove true to itself by seeing the human existent for what, 
at its: minimum reach, it really is—not a quantifiable integer, a re- 


cted ceptacle of biological needs and so susceptible to fixed inductions, 
tud: but a transcending reality. (“Symbol” 286-87) 

aD This is not to say that Percy attaches no importance to either race or 
ae culture as aspects of selfhood; nor is it to say that Percy merely disagrees 
ats | vith the multicultural privileging of culture at the expense of other influ- 
a ences. Percy is not, for instance, a Marxist who believes that our contempo- 
o| 9 emphasis on race distracts attention from the real problem of econom- 
ja ics; such an argument would not question that culture has a place in the 
does | (uStruction of selfhood but would assert that its influence is exaggerated 


at the expense of class status. Rather Percy’s ontology of the human does 


lass, 3 
or | ues allow for either race, class, or culture to occupy anything other than a 
oe minor role, suggesting a hierarchy between the self and the identic catego- 


nies it contains. Having postulated in 1985 that the “common complaint of 
r age" stems from “an ontological impoverishment” (“Diagnosing” 210, 
D Po as iis impoverishment in terms of the representational 
saith) an T Meee EE F or example, in The Thanatos Syndrome, Father 
performin oe ye lest, illustrates this analysis of the human condition by 
categories ai RS ES@OEMON oe He names various national or cultural 
ponse to th SSN, Negro, ‘Jew”—and asks Tom to free-associate. In re- 
gora”. in $ word Irish Tom says, “Bogs, Note Dame, Pat O Brien, 
iy, civil ieee to the word Negro Tom says, “Africa, niggers, minor 

i » response to the word Jew he says, “Israel, Bible, Max, Sam, 


if tus, He . ` 

oF nifica brew, Hebe, Ben” (121-22). Father Smith then explains the sig- 
ais! nce of the results: 

ng “Uni 

tet ra = the other test words, what you associated with the word Jew 
n, bs word a Jews you have known. . . . What you associated with the 
wt! Your ae Were certain connotations, stereotypical Irish stuff in 
gic? none Same for Negro. If I had said Spanish, you’d have said 


hing like guitar, castanets, bullfights and such. I have done 
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the test on dozens. Thus these word-signs have been evac 
prived of meaning something real. Real persons, Not so Fa de 
(122) Jews 


Identities can represent only stereotypical attributes; in Father Sui 
terms, they are “deprived of meaning something real.” Yet unlike ae 
signifiers, which connote a series of ethnic types divorced from any fie 
embodiments of that ethnicity, the word Jew still manages to hee 
“something real”—specific persons as opposed to cultural types. This no 
tion of language partakes of a Christian tradition that understands the word 
to have been given by God and made flesh through Christ’s embodiment, 
In Father Smith’s garbled account, if Christ represents the perfect align. 
ment of signified (person) with signifier (the word God), the continued ca- 
pacity of the Jewish person to be embodied in the word Jew (as evidenced 
by the word association test) represents proof of God’s existence and thus 
of a higher moral order. Furthermore, as the last remaining signifier that 
manages to represent persons—to represent, in a sense, substance itself as 
opposed to an abstracted “class, category, or theory” (129)—the word ja 
and the individuals to which it transparently refers, “the original chosen 
people of God,” are proof of God’s continued relevance: “they are a sign of 
God’s presence which cannot be evacuated” (123). Accordingly, Father 
Smith argues, to destroy the Jew would be to destroy the remaining proof 
of God. He thus asserts that “‘the holocaust was a consequence of the sign 
that could not be evacuated’” (126)—could not, that is, be reduced ioa 
mere cultural stereotype and thus required the infinitely more drastic Ta 
of the Final Solution. By extension, for Father Smith the capa ta 
Jews to survive the Holocaust suggests that they possess an pamo a 
among persons: they are the authentic self itself, undiluted by cultura 
tity or ethnic connotation. 
Ultimately, then, it is to the status of the Jew that the he personit 
strive. Of the three states of being that the novel presents—t eas he 
depressive (Tom’s patients before heavy sodium), the person-asi¢ 
African Americans taking Na-24), and the person-as-a 
Jews)—only the last embodies “something real.” The mo 
by the Jews’ continued “sign of God’s presence” mand aint sugg“ 
authentic existence above all else. To possess merely an o ep™ 
not only complacency but also an ethical crime. Yet the ie think. AS m 
sive is not as far off in his quest for authenticity as one me patie t's mi 
claims, each patient “has the means of obtaining : : -t opt! 
unique self” (16-17). If the existentialist believes, 


in David cluded t! 
c! 
: ; . mehow ° 
phrase, that “the true self. . . is not just an inner self so 
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mn erficial one, but a self you should strive to become,” that “the 
ged person 1s not distanced from a self he actually possesses but 
oal which he should be pursuing” (96), then Percy’s commitment 
r ion-as-vehicle makes perfect sense. Unlike Styron, who under- 
to dep E ion as a barrier to selfhood best eradicated through any pos- 
sands Ta Percy imagines depression to operate as an invitation to pro- 
a oe whereby the self summons the individual and individuals 
i come to themselves, without chemicals” (17). Answering that summons 
isthe reason for Binx Bolling’s search in Percy’s novel The Moviegoer, and 
constitutes “what anyone would undertake if he were not sunk in the every- 
dayness of his own life” (13). {p 

At the end of The Thanatos Syndrome, after Feliciana returns to its 
preconspiracy malaise, Mickey returns to Tom’s couch and asks, “‘Do you 
remember that dream I had . . . I had it again’” (371). The return of the 
dream invokes for Mickey, as it did for Styron, the reawakening of the self 
wits own internality. Yet what indicates for Styron the recovery of the self 
from depression, for Percy constitutes only the beginning of the selfs jour- 
ney to authenticity. Tom’s encouraging “‘Well?’” is then repeated three 
mes: the novel ends with the words “Well well well” to emphasize the 
wongness of understanding depression as an illness, the rightness of a world 
where depression is possible. The Thanatos Syndrome thus provides a veri- 
able lament for a world without depression, for the loss of the self—or the 


m of the search—around which Percy’s career has been in many respects 
fined, 


a false, 
selfestran 


peos fear of a medication, widely available, that might eradicate de- 
ee itself seems remarkably prescient. Written two years before 
tS many an available by prescription, The Thanatos Syndrome foreshad- 
munity and i £ professional debates about Prozac in the psychiatric com- 
kramer Pn. lay interpretation in the mainstream media. As Dr. Peter 
' meS ersin his best-selling Listening to Prozac, his introduction of 
Otoriety a e cosmetic psychopharmacology” (246) brought him instant 
Treating tile ee unafraid to discuss “how [Prozac] went beyond 
nderstan th to changing personality, how it entered into our struggle to 
tons br ug i Self” (xviii). Six years before Kramer considered the ques- 
«Prozac eee Prozac’s success and popularity, Percy divined the is- 
N the et icen ed, illustrating what later appeared as a widespread interest 
Aer sel a sonsequences of medication that goes beyond happiness to 
Oman ` n Kramer’s cosmetic psychopharmacological nightmare, a 


W] Ow; z 
Wished to be less shy would take Prozac “to cure her” of this 
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aspect of her self. “Prozac does not just brighten mood,” Kra 


: : : m : 
allows a woman with the traits we now consider ‘overly fe er Claims, s 


minine 7 


sense of passivity and a tendency to histrionics, to opt, if she ony inthe | dé 
sponder, for a spunkier persona” (270-71). On the one hand re 800d re | tr 
ily sympathizes with the person trapped and limited by shynies oa eas | 10 
make friends or have relationships: no one would want to den A 9 h 
vidual what we consider a healthy social life. On the other ee = indi si 
discomfort stems from the fear that the shy woman is asked “to be pe te 
she’s not” (270) and is encouraged to take Prozac as a means to sub cone r 
social standards. a i 
For Percy, the alternative to depression is identity—an ontology of per 2 
sons that defines the individual as a fixed composite of certain biological | m 
and sociological contingencies. In Kramer, it is conformity: he fears that‘a | fer 
mood elevator for [individuals with persistent, low-grade depression], a | of 
least one that works through altering temperament, will necessarily bea 
drug that induces ‘conformity” (269).!° The discrepancy between themis 
crucial to understanding contemporary notions of the self: what Kramer 
questions are the philosophical standards for self-identity; he wants to know 
how much an individual can change—to be liked, to fit in—and still re Th 
main the same. It is the Jekyll and Hyde question: is Jekyll/Hyde two people ni 
or one person with a particularly severe mental illness?!! Kramer questions ni 
at what point an individual becomes a different person and which one— Lig 
pre- or post-Prozac—is considered “real.” The original, which is to sa the at 
depressed person? The person the patient likes more? The person societ | po 
likes more? But for Percy the criterion of self-identity does not apply. His rea 
model of selfhood is inherently dynamic; it takes as given the ee tha 
tinual change and (he would maintain) growth. For Percy, the indivi if tly 
on medication does not have two selves—a Jekyll and a Hyde, a pr vel Jew 
post-Prozac—between which we need differentiate. Rather, ies fae he 
at all. The fault lies not in the change but in the loss of the capacity ne he n 
the insistence that there is a permanent answer to questions regar depts nki 
nature of the self. But both authors take at their core the idea aa ela 
sion is more than an illness, that it involves a complicated ae an she 
tween the individual and the community in which he oF of Z oe esf" Ma 
while Kramer has been criticized for the extremity onnie ae js fea) e | 
individuals have the dramatic results with Prozac that he eens ditior: ten 
encapsulate what Percy imagined five years earlier: depressi? al conditi? i 
ally understood as something importantly more than a biolog!“ Pir 


a sign of or means to the self rather than a hindrance 
‘As it turns out, both authors were wrong to imaginé of prozac 
depression, it might actually disappear. The emergence 
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fantasy ofa depression-free population that its appearance engen- 
the » did not in fact signify the end of depression as such. To the con- 
dered ossibility of a cure, instead of removing depression by promising 
rary, ee symptoms, succeeded only in divorcing the former from the 
reo longer understood as a collection of characteristics—a set of 
Be ms that, taken together, are identified as an illness—depression af- 
T is imagined as a state of being, an identity in its own right inde- 
Arom any particular characteristics or behaviors. In the epilogue of 
Flzabeth Wurtzel’s Prozac Nation, the best-selling depression memoir about 
the newest lost generation, Wurtzel describes her reaction to the informa- 
tion that “six million Americans had taken Prozac” as “one of the creepiest 
moments” of her experience of depression (341). The explanation she of- 
fers, while nominally accounting for the “creepiness,” itself raises a number 
ofother questions: “As a Jew,” Wurtzel explains, 


to TË 


I had always associated that precise number with something else en- 
tirely. How would I come to reinterpret six million, to associate it 
with something quite different, a statistic that ought to be frighten- 
ing but instead starts to seem rather ridiculous? (341) 


The analogy Wurtzel draws hinges on the reappearance of the number 6 
milion as a socially significant quantity, but why those two quantities—6 
million Jews and 6 million Prozac-takers (or 6 million former depressives)— 
should be related through anything other than coincidence is not immedi- 
ately apparent. Percy, perhaps, would consider the indiscriminate use of 
zac as a type of Holocaust, but (from Percy’s perspective) where Na-24 
ee o nities by killing selves—by rendering individuals nothing more 
ri noe Nazi genocide inadvertently created authentic 
ae fae identities. That is, the Jews were targeted for their identity as 
ther status cat APRON to survive such devastation ultimately established 
abe cost, Con ete in The Thanatos Syndrome—albeit at an unendur- 
itkille P ly, the Nazi genocide killed a lot more than just identities: 
insensitivity > and any analogy that elides this fact invites charges of gross 
heherself are, any event, if Wurtzel finds the coincidence so disturbing 
Predict hee aoe that she only need wait a while; both Waral and Kramer 
anes ess of people taking Prozac will rise. x s 

Ness» resides į Siren m which they correlate, and hence their true creepi- 
‘ands the ba \ urtzel s relationship to the two numbers. That she under- 
ima ace significant depends on her considering herself to 
{th on AO to both quantities, to be a member of both groups. 
k being a © considers the two memberships comparable in a crucial 

vish and being depressed are both understood by Wurtzel as 
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identities—modes of being rather than modes of behaving Th 
in the Holocaust died for being Jews, not for acting Jewish. Unde ae Killed 
theories, an individual’s Jewishness was determined biologically azi racial 
iorally; the actual practice of Judaism was irrelevant. Similarly, a not behay. 
tains not that she acts depressed but that she is depressed, It is Be Main. 
first facts she realized as an 11-year-old, explaining that she “thous $ the 
alternative persona that [she] adopted was just that: a put-on, he Ea 
ting attention. . . . But after a while, the alternative me was really 3 et 
(45). Later, she observes that the frightening aspect of starting saa k 
macological treatment for her resided in “the idea of throwing e a 
depression, of having to create a whole new personality” (327), a A 
not unlike, we can hypothesize, a self-identified Jew might feel should she 
learn that taking a pill would remove her Jewish identity.’° 
Needless to say, Wurtzel’s analogy is not very precise, but the rough cor 
relation that she draws is telling in comparison to both Styron’s and Percy's 
ontology of depression, offering yet a third account of what depression prop 
erly is. We have seen in Darkness Visible that Styron views depression as an 
illness that needs to be cured before the self can truly be itself; in his model 
of persons depression is an obstacle to be overcome. By comparison Percy 
in The Thanatos Syndromeand throughout his career, imagines depression as 
a technology, a means whereby the individual is summoned to his search 
for authenticity. Under this account, depression is not the self but bring 
you to it; it is the vehicle through which authentic selfhood is achieved. 
Wurtzel’s analysis differs from both of these models. She imagines thal de 
pression is the self—fundamentally and essentially. Neither a cone 
be cleared up nor a means to be employed, depression is and always y 7 
a constitutive part of who she is. And Prozac itself enables this discover): 
Wurtzel explains that 
pression ino? 
escribe an a 
o lead 
diseas 


there isn’t any reason to draw the symptoms of de 

particular category unless a therapist is about to pres“ i 

depressant. . .. Rather than defining my disease as 2 bes 

to [Prozac], the invention of this drug has brought us Ore 
(301) 


It is only once the symptoms are cured that the diseas 
becoming an identity independent of any biologica 
tors. ; 
Wurtzel herself doesn’t seem entirely happy W! 
Jewishness and depression are understood to be com ener for ; 
part of the analogy lies in the fact that Wurtzel is Seas gtateme™ 
claiming herself a Jew—‘“as a Jew” operates here as ais 


e is finally deter™ 


th this cone 
parab e, 
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but worries that it is ridiculous to identify herself among the le- 
identity he depressed. The problem is not that Wurtzel is uneasy with her 
gon eon; however; if she were, she would hardly be writing a mem- 
om D alone one filled with revealing anecdotes. Rather Wurtzel feels 
ieee ble being identified with the other depressives, those open to 
Dea ns of “cosmetic psychopharmacology” (Kramer 246) who are 
oe the disease. She confesses, “every so often, I find myself with the 
E o ae sure people know that I am not just on Prozac but on lithium 
E that] ama real sicko, a depressive ofa much higher order,” and admits 
thatshe cannot decide whether “to be dismayed by my need for Prozac one- 
upmanship, Or by the fact that it isn’t entirely unwarranted” (342). Thus 
Wurtzel feels comfortable identifying with Kurt Cobain and her friend 
Olivia, but balks at identifying with the taxi driver who “confesses he tried 
io kill himself with one hundred valium pills and a whiskey chaser” (338), 
or Olivia's cat, who suffered from “excessive grooming disorder, which 
meant that the cat had grown depressed and self-absorbed, perhaps because 
Olivia’s boyfriend had moved out of the apartment” and receives a “feline- 
sized prescription” every day (333). 

There is a certain irony in the fact that Wurtzel is untroubled about 
identifying with an event—the Holocaust—that she never personally under 
went, making herself part of a community that understands itself to hold in 
common an experience never actually endured by the majority of its mem- 
bets, but hesitates to identify with a group of people—the Prozac Nation of 
her title—with whom she shares something extremely concrete, even if it is 
limited to the daily ritual of swallowing a pill. As I suggest above, the prob- 
lem i not a failure to identify. One could imagine an individual refusing to 
Bee OC Nation because she refuses to view Prozac-taking as in any 
mea heh tia di ob self. But this book is devoted to emphasizing varza 
Kone ae epression as an integral part of who she is. Rather, Wurtzel’s 

iva’ a E aing an essential connection between GLENS eels 
fom he oe Se to that of, say, an Orthodox Jew who views Re- 
on Prozac ae femme eee Wurtzel implies that terciaro people 
others are phoni aere are people on Prozac who are really depressed—the 
Pressed at all ne posers, wannabes, with no business claimineric be E 
construction z ie ENON of the authentic, so crucial to the p areonais 
asan e individual self, becomes a criterion of group identity, with 
andards of E ony] ews, real depressives and phony depressives, debating 
elon 

us Wurtz Smg. : 
us there T claims that despite Prozac, she is still depressed, not be- 
Cre are, ag PaA symptoms that Prozac is unable to treat (although 
y a depressive was discouraged to find out once the media 
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furor died off) but because in an important way depression i 
do with its symptoms. Wurtzel herself declines to elaborate o 
its symptoms, depression does have to do with—that is, what A s ifng 
depressive identity after Prozac might be—but her refusal to oa of 
the taxi driver (not to mention the cat) raises important quran With 
the various other identities that intersect with and are implica 
category of the authentically depressed. Certainly it is easier for < IN the 
middle-class, well-educated woman to lay claim to the benefits of de "per 
identity (book contracts and the like) than a taxi driver. My oo 
however, is not to insist that depression ought be made available to T 
though insofar as benefits do ensue from it, it certainly ought to bee 
rather to ask whether depression-as-identity in and of itself makes any i 
Certainly, this is not what Percy had in mind. By Percy’s account, it iş no 
better to be restricted to depressive identity than to any other, ethnic o 
not. Had he written The Thanatos Syndrome 10 years later, the word depressed 
like Irish or Negro—might have appeared in Father Smith’s word association 
test, constituting yet another word deprived of its capacity to mean “some. 
thing real.” If depression remains a site for theorizing the self in all its com- 
plexity, the conclusions drawn in the 1950s versus the 1990s couldn't look 
much different. 

Wurtzel’s depiction of depression-as-identity, however, does makes sense 
in the context of Darkness Visible’s confusion of metaphors discussed in the 
opening of this paper. Is depression more like cancer or homosexuality, like 
an illness or an identity? While Styron literally argues the former position— 
depression as a hindrance to selfhood—his metaphors figuratively fore 
shadow the latter—depression as a type of selfhood. In this sense Darknes 
Visible, published in 1990 but based on events from the mid-1980s and oF 
ten by an author whose career spans the entire postwar period (from 10st 
to the present), itself embodies the evolution from Percy's posita ; 
Wurtzel’s, from the existentialist to the identic point of view. Thus Bes 
who by chronology and bibliography might be thoughtan eea 
be seen debating the term depression with all the seriousness of inc 
intelligentsia arguing about the relative value of the designation ue nis 
sus “Afro-American” and “African American”; he argues that a indit 
noun with a bland tonality and la[cks] any magisterial presence, ‘ae i 
ferently to describe an economic decline or a rut in the ground, @ 
of a word for such a major illness” (37). 

At the end of Darkness Visible Styron explains that 
about the experiences of an African American slave 
Nat Turner) or a Polish female Holocaust survivor (in 


S Nothin 
what if 


> to write 
he was able © 


(in The Con ae 
Sophie’ Chote 


sions 4 
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of these characters, despite their diverse backgrounds, were at their 
were depressed. He observes: 


had returned to health and was able to reflect on the past in 
light of my ordeal, I began to see clearly how depression had clung 
close to the outer edges of my life for many years. Suicide has been 
a persistent theme in my books—three of my major characters 
Killed themselves. In rereading, for the first time in years, sequences 
from my novels—passages where my heroines have lurched down 

athways toward doom—I was stunned to perceive how accurately I 
had created the landscape of depression in the minds of these 
young women, describing with what could only be instinct, out of a 
subconscious already roiled by disturbances of mood, the psychic 
imbalance that led them to destruction. Thus depression, when it 
finally came to me, was in fact no stranger, not even a visitor totally 
unannounced; it had been tapping at my door for decades. 

(78-79) 


Styron here suggests that he could write of experiences far removed from 

his own, not because all human experience is essentially universal, not be- 

cause it is the power of the imagination to understand and empathize with 

experiences beyond its own, but because being depressed creates an iden- 

tic link more powerful than the differences afforded by race, gender, or 

ethnicity. Disregarding liberal arguments that favor ubiquitous as opposed 

todissimilar human traits, and existentialist arguments that view the self as 

a dynamic rather than substantive entity—as inevitably more than an iden- 
ty—Styron implies here that identity does exist and in fact does matter. Only 
the difference is that he (Styron) possesses the identity in question as if by 
mstinct’—the identity of the depressed. Thus the differences between 
oe a Sophie are rendered moot by the similarities of having “lurched 
Nat Pen, S toward doom.” At the time of its writing, The Confession of 
lectuals See an enormous amount of criticism from various intel- 
knowled aa and white, who claimed that Styron lacked the necessary 
novel ite about ine experiences ofa black slave. Arguing that the 
Ste ofthe 4 est be titled The Confessions of William Styron for its expo- 
Society and achor as “a southern white man who has begn raised ne) a racist 
Writers an free from the impact of its teachings (Poussaint 1 1), these 
sions, The E that Nat Turner does not speak in William Siron s Confes- 
ages are the i e in this confession is the voice of William Styron. The im- 
William Styr mages of William Styron. The confession is the confession of 
“erstog, Ton (Bennett 4). Perhaps. But their two voices need not be un- 
Mentity, St So dissimilar if one accepts the implications of the depressive 
Yron can write a novel with characters of other identities not be- 


After I 
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cause he is a good liberal, able to identify with black men, Hol 
vors, and white women, but because he is a good depressive an nae 
sion-as-identity trumps race-as-identity, gender-as-identity, and 
identity. In many ways, this constitutes the perfect response to 
dilemma of the general/individual, for depression doesn’ te 
tions of universality but rather opens up a whole new way 
ticular. In fairness to Styron, he never claims that The Confessions of N 
was anything more than his imagining, nor that Nat is one of the Re Turner 
whose “psychic imbalance” he shared, claiming only that he felt en 
fascination with Nat Turner,” having grown up in that region OEV 
and that interest inevitably led to the novel (Nat 438). Nevertheless ia 
conclusion rooted in the logic of his account, a logic that to the list ines 
can identities—gays, straights, Jewish Americans, African Americans—adds 
a new identity group: the Prozac Americans. 


Suny. 
that depres 
ethnicity. 


liberaj 
t require Asser. 
to join the iT 


NOTES 


! When a cancer victim is understood to be altered by her disease, the al- 
teration is generally attributed to the medications prescribed (most notably, 
painkillers) and not to the disease itself. A notable exception occurs in the case 
of victims suffering from various brain cancers, in which the location of the tw 
mors can cause a variety of neurological effects (impaired sight or balance, mood 
disorders, and others). An interesting discussion of how Alzheimer’s disease raises 
similar issues occurs in Ignatieff’s novel Scar Tissue. > 

? Certainly, the civil rights violation implicit in the wholesale medication 
of an unknowing population is alarming irrespective of any social benefits thereby 
derived. Percy pays homage to such concerns by invoking both the fluoridation 
programs of 1946-50 and the anxieties expressed by such postwar films | i 
vasion of the Body Snatchers (1955), Dr. Strangelove, or How I Learned to Qui 
rying and Love the Bomb (1963), and The Stepford Wives (1975)—theres eR 
in the water supply—as his vehicle of transmission. But Percy shifts the Coe 
surrounding Na-24 away from both an obvious question of social mim i 
more abstract evaluation regarding civil rights and liberties. Rather, t en of 
conspiracy to stage questions more ethical than either a practical eva ie al 
consequences or a theoretical evaluation of means. This committe an the 
cal as opposed to legal questions is illustrated in a secondary plot 4 ines ope 
Qualitarian Life Centers”—federally funded clinics that Percy ME te ter 
in response to a Supreme Court decision allowing limited euthanasia Tom 
minally ill, the elderly, and “unwanted or afflicted infants. (35). x ’ 
suggests that the center be turned into a hospice, Dr. Bob Comeriolaing the 
the co-conspirators—claims that to change the center's purpose '$ not reqquite 
law of the land.” Tom responds: “the law of the land does an con 
gereuthanasia of the old or pedeuthanasia of pre-personhood 0 sing i 
permits it under certain circumstances” (334), thus Cae SE might thin 
difference between the legal and moral spheres of concern. 


as In- 
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of affairs in which abortion would continue to be legal but a signifi- 


ni 0 aon of the population refrained from any part of the procedures in a 
res, aes pir conscientious objection. 


form o ile it is not necessary to understand desires as commensurate with 
; Sais F : 3 
W argument that Percy imagines the two to be inextricable. Percy 


> it is My : : i 
Tal glfhoods changes in or the disappearance of the self renders itself most 


Ser- suggests arent in changes in the nature or content of desires. 

Jar- edi magined reversion to so-called traditional forms of artistry implies 
mer certain cultural manifestations—the various forms of artistic expression 
ters A to certain cultural groups—are biologically encoded in much the same 
arly a that a predisposition to certain skin tones is genetically determined. As Percy 
nia implies that such a reversion is in fact a regression—evolution in reverse—it is 


hypothesize how it avoids partaking of racist assumptions about Afri- 


i hard to ; : k 

A can American versus European American culture and African American versus 
ob Furopean American genes. At the very least, Percy seems to posit some sort of 
i asential difference between the genes of African and European descendants. 


Certainly neither Mickey, Ella, nor Donna decorates her home with Masai veg- 
eation—nor, for that matter, do they begin weaving cloth or arranging pelts 
inthe tradition of the Anglo or Saxon tribal communities. The fact that Percy 
is obviously satirizing the conspirators and their racial attitudes here and else- 
where in the text—as manifested by Tom’s horrified disbelief at Comeaux’s pa- 


. ternalistic racism—does not necessarily exculpate Percy from charges of racial 
a insensitivity. 

w * As Nathan Glazer observes, the phenomenon of multiculturalism and its 
nod related curricular reform, though applicable to any ethnic category, was “given 
A its force and vigor by our greatest domestic problem, the situation of African- 


Americans” (10) and unsurprisingly, the resulting Afrocentric curriculums bore 
“af the brunt of the backlash. 


eby _Cheney’s comment and Fish’s response both appear in Fish’s article. 
1 + . ` . . 
ion Percy is generally characterized as an existentialist, although he himself 
In- mae disagreed with the characterization. He discusses his dispute with Jean- 
au 


is -artre over ontology in greatest detail in “Symbol as Hermeneutic in Ex- 
nee and also in “Naming and Being” and “Is a Theory of Man Possible?” 
'spute itself is helpfully discussed by Kathleen Scullin. In Scullin’s words: 


Percy maintains ... that Sartre’s emphasis on the human predicament 
nouni to an elevation of psychology over ontology, that is, mistaking 
10W it feels to be human with what it is to be human. For Sartre, the self, 


thi- 

the ae and empty, can sustain itself only by seizing the freedom to cre- 

pen a ines of its own nothingness. Other persons constitute a torear 

er oth SoSe Ecreation. For Percy, the self is rooted in connectedness with 

om ers and sustained in celebrating that connectedness—in language, in 

of k amitments te others, and in sacramental signs connecting one to God, 

the s) € Other who is the ultimate ground of existence. (110-11) 

i P une 

Hf iende niagnosing the Modern Malaise,” Percy offers a number of expressions 

the 'Y, loss Of me E oSes—“rootless and isolated consciousness,” “loss of commu- 

ink a etort to aung, inauthenticity”—of the twentieth-century spiritual decline 
St, as fas Prescribe the proper role of the artist, and particularly the nov- 

gn 


Ostic at the outset, and in the end, one hopes, therapeutic” (205). 
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9 Yam uncertain whether Percy, as a psychiatrist, 
Fluoxetine’s preliminary success in drug trials conducted by Eli Li hearg o 
manufacturer) and the Food and Drug Administration in ady illy (the drui 
general availability. ance of Prozas, 

10 He continues: 


would have 
l 


I put “conformity” in quotation marks because here it m 
to traits society rewards, which might well be rebelliousne 
radical self-confidence, or other qualities that lead to þ 
mally call nonconformist. (269) 


£ANS Conformity 


SS, €80centricig, 
ehaviors We nop 


1 Cooper provides a particularly helpful account of the Jekyll/H 
tion, and the existentialists response to it, to which I am indebted 
that i 


yde ques- 
He argues 


the obsession with providing a criterion for self-identity betrays a fai 
ure to be rid of the traditional view of the human being as alsin 
tial subject. The demand for a criterion of self-identity suggests that there 
is a true or false answer to the question of whether Pierre is the same 
person after the brain transplant or after imbibing the potion. But the 
suggestion is mistaken, for what would be called for in such bizarre cir 
cumstances are decisions on how to describe [those circumstances]. 


(98) 


While “such decisions need not, of course, be arbitrary,” they are importantly 
outside the realm of existentialist concerns. What the existentialist wants to avoid 
is “the pretence that the decision taken is really a discovery of a deep fact about 
the nature of the self” (98-99). 

12 Tt is important to note that once the hype surrounding Prozac died down, 
its limitations as an antidepressant became clear: not everyone experienced the 
dramatic turnaround recounted by the most successful candidates, and many 
depressives found it helpful only in conjunction with other drugs e 
Wellbutrin and other psychopharmaceuticals). Even the “good responders e 
in Peter Kramer’s phrase, experienced side effects such as a diminished ae 
that detracted from Prozac’s overall appeal. What my analysis argues, a A 
is that Prozac provided, if not a cure to depressive symptoms, then aa 
tunity to imagine what such a cure would look like and, more impor ut 
the self would look like if the symptoms of depression should CE a 0 
ously enough, for Wurtzel at the very least (as I discuss), that self app 
change little if at all. rect in 

!3 It is difficult to determine whether Kramer and Wurtzel 
their opinions. Certainly the number of people taking an 
of pharmaceuticals has risen in the past decade, but th 
cations such as Paxil, Wellbutrin, and Effexor (among oth 
available when Kramer and Wurtzel were writing, has meant ; 
dominates the field. xi succeeded i 

14 The publication of Bitch suggests that Wurtzel has at ae nee ed. My 
creating just that “whole new personality,” or identity, that ` fipping the ra 
book’s cover, complete with a topless photograph of its aute relationshiP 
to her reader (surely a publicity stunt), makes clear that th 


e release O 
ers), whic 
that Prozac no 


were 
Jonge! 
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Wurtzel and her subject matter can be seen only as one of identity. As 
j ween 


he explains, ; 
the one statement a girl can make to declare her strength, her surefooted- 
ness, her autonomy—her self as a self—is to somehow be bad, somehow 
do something that is surely going to make her parents weep. 

(3; author’s emphasis) 


Mity 

a she banality of Wurtzel’s observations on bitch identity and popular culture leads 

Nor to wonder why Wurtzel needs to make every assertion of identity publicly— 
ae form of selfrevealing memoir after self-revealing memoir—but to focus 
in ae quality of her analysis as opposed to the mere fact of her compulsion 

fe “identify sidesteps the issue that makes her work representative of a genera- 
tion of memoirs that explore, implicitly or explicitly, an author’s identification 
with and negotiation of a range of cultural categories. (An extremely limited 

fail- list might include The Unquiet Mind [1997] by Kay Redfield Jameson, Black Ice 

et [1992] by Lorene Carey, Girl in the Mirror [1998] by Natasha Tarpley, Girl, In- 

here terrupted [1993] by Susanna Kaysen, and Wasted [1999] by Marya Hornbacher.) 

ame The salient point is not that Wurtzel’s understanding of the bitch identity lacks 

t the originality but that she is so invested in identity as such—bitch, depressive, or 

aar whatever. 

5 In Black Skin White Masks, Fanon engages in a similar fantasy when he 

suggests that “for several years laboratories have been trying to produce a se- 

nily um for ‘denegrification’” and uses this fantasy to explore the extent to which 

void black Africans and their descendants are “overdetermined from without.” As 

bout Fanon explains, “I am the slave not of the ‘idea’ that others have of me but of 
my own appearance” (115-16). 

own, 

| the 
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«True Down to the Last Detail”: 
Narrative and Memory in 
Marguerite Duras’s “Monsieur X.” 


JENNIFER WILLGING 


| eas Duras’s La Douleur (1985)! is a collection of six disparate 
texts concerning her experience of World War II. This essay focuses 
onthe second text in the volume, “Monsieur X. dit ici Pierre Rabier” [“Mon- 
seur X., called here Pierre Rabier”]. “Monsieur X.” tells the story of Duras’s 
chance encounter near the end of the Occupation with a French Gestapo 
agent who several weeks earlier had arrested her husband, Robert Antelme, 
forinvolvement in the Resistance. It also tells of the relationship she subse- 
quently maintained with him in order, she says, to obtain information about 
her husband’s whereabouts. At the time of these events, François Mitterrand 
"as the leader of Duras’s and Antelme’s Resistance group, and in Une 
Jeunesse française [A Frenchman’s Youth ]: Francois Mitterrand, 1934-47, Pierre 
a ee ceive versions of many of the events Duras recounts in 
nae a That there are differences in these two authors stories is not 
inthe a a the bold and characteristically imprudent claim Duras makes 
the last ae to “Monsieur X.,” that “This is a story that is true down to 
caimg 2 Tine (90, 71), does tempt her readers to take interest in counter 
bole eae S statement can of course be eon simply as EEEE hyper- 
tue story, he to alert readers of her fiction that | Monsieur X.” is indeed a 
Mestigatin eine accurate in its details. But taking Duras at her wordiand 
Worthwhile = oe between her version of the affair and Péan sis a 
Sticky process Sie for it sheds light, as I will show, on the very 
E eae memories into narrative. i 

Attributed gi ENG differences between Duras s and Péan’s accounted 
mply to divergent interpretations of events by the various 
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actors involved, others are more difficult to explain. Certain deta: 
Jeunesse that contradict or at least differ from those in Z, ot 
sumably verifiable facts (taken from court transcripts 
several witnesses, for example) and thus seem to belie 
sertion. If we admit some aspects of Péan’s “historical” 
accurate than Duras’s, to what then can we attribute the iMaccuracies 
latter text? Did Duras deliberately fictionalize some details, as she e 
Rabier’s name, thus making a significant if above-board exception 
unequivocal statement (“It’s out of respect for the wife and child a a 
man, called here Rabier,” she writes, “that... I take the precaution ate 
calling him by his real name” [90, 71])? Did she change some ante 
order to render her story more dramatic, as Leslie Hill Suggests she did in 
the first autobiographical text in the volume, “La Douleur” (125-26)? Or 
are the “mistakes” due simply to faulty memory? 

While an attempt to determine a final “truth” about the historical evens 
recounted in “Monsieur X.” would be very naive indeed, taking note of the 
variances between different versions of the story is, again, worthwhile, for 
such an analysis reveals something about how remembering and narrating- 
activities in which the authors of and actors in these two narratives are in- 
evitably engaged—intersect. An analysis of the several different narrative 
voices and moods in Duras’s and Pean’s texts allows us to explore how 
memory—often thought of as a fraymented, disorderly, and unreliable 
source—and narration—an inherently completing, ordering, and meaning: 
imposing force—both can and cannot be reconciled in the genesis ofa his- 
torical or autobiographical narrative. 7 

In the first half of this essay, I will look at “Monsieur X.” by itself, payr 
particular attention to elements of its narration such as mood, tense, A 
chronology. In doing so I will explore in “Monsieur X.” the melee A 
tween what Gérard Genette calls “story” (the “signified or narrative ey 
tents”) and “narrative” (the “signifier, statement, discourse or aa a 
itself’) (27). That is, I will explore how the story is narrated, es 
sons for these narrative choices, and point out their effects on z “tee 
reception of the text. In the second half, I will read “Monsieur ’ nducte 
side Péan’s text, as well as in the light of two interviews of Duras Ke ernati 
shortly after the publication of La Douleur. These texts provide il uy? 
versions of events, as well as additional information with which W 

fill in elements “missing” from the story I will have recon 


structe i 
: : A etectivé 
narrative “Monsieur X.” What I will try to show from such 2 
f memore. 


Siny, 
h 
a Douleur are r f 


or corroborateq by 


Duras’s Prefatory as 


account to be mor 
e 


n the 
d with 


W 


. S are 
speculative though it may be, is that certain kinds © tive is p"? 
. . . rra 
resistant to narration than others. While a completed mra aiai 
motivation or desire on the part of the narrator to tell his © 
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e narrative also contains textual evidence of the anxieties or fears 
that sam r experiences in telling it. “Monsieur X.” is just such a narrative. 
its cae ough analyzing both its text and context in the ways I have de- 
and cove that I will uncover some of the memories, desires, and fears 
Pie gone into its creation and that have left their traces in its weave. 


(6 onsieur X.” contains abundant detail—such as exact times, dates, 
M and place names—that serves to anchor the story in history. “It’s 
he morning of June 6, 1944 in the large waiting room at Fresnes prison” 
(91, 73), the text begins. Yet at the same time, most of the text is narrated 
in the present tense, which lends it an atmosphere of immediacy and open- 
endedness. We as readers have the sense that the narrator is still living out 
her terrible yet true ordeal as spy of sorts for the Resistance, and that we are 
living it alongside her. Much of the story is recounted in what I call epi- 
sodes, that is, groups of several paragraphs or pages that describe particular 
meetings with a French Gestapo agent called Rabier, whom the narrator 
meets while trying to have a package delivered to her imprisoned husband. 
In most of these episodes, which all take place during a time when deporta- 
tion and execution were all too real threats, the presenttense narration cre- 
ates not only immediacy but also suspense, as if the outcome of the 
narrator’s dangerous relationship with the Gestapiste were not already 
known. We know of course that Marguerite Duras, the implied “I” of the 
narrative, lived to tell this tale of the Occupation. Because of the present- 
tense narration and the precise detail provided, however, the reader is en- 
couraged to bracket this extra-diegetic knowledge and “believe” in the pres- 
entness and indeterminacy of each of these episodes. ò 
i mote of the first episodes, the narrator must act as liaison agent ee 
take We group, surreptitiously putting into contact two other resis- 
© not know each other. The passage, which reads like a typical 


Sus . . . . . . 
me “Se or spy novel, begins with the kind of precise detail mentioned 
ve: 


On the first Monday of July at 11:30 in the morning, I have to bring 
mto contact Duponceau . . . and Godard. . . . We’re supposed to 
meet at the corner of the boulevard Saint-Germain across the street 
eae the Chambre des Députés. I arrive on time. I find Dupon- 
me fre -- Not five minutes have passed when I hear someone haling 
pin ae a few meters away: Pierre Rabier. He calls me over, snap- 
say E D fingers. His expression is severe. I believe that we are lost. I 
uponceau: “It’s the Gestapo, we’re done for. ... 
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Either Rabier is there by pure chance, or he’s ¢ 


In that case the “11 légère” of the polizei js va 3 arrest us, 7 
building, and it’s already too late. . . . I clench my jaw ehind the al 
teeth from chattering. (95-96; 76-77) to keep my | p 


The present tense creates the feeling that the character] (the “1” 
the events in the story), and the narrator-I (the “I” who js later 
writing down her past experiences) are one and the same 
described are being narrated at the very moment at which they are transpi 
ing.’ With the line, “Either Rabier is there by pure chance, or he’s ee 
arrest us,” the narrator/character claims ignorance as to what Rabier’ a 
ence there means, ignorance that, it would seem, no distancing from the 
moment has yet lessened. Lines such as these persuade readers to Suspend 
their extra-textual knowledge and wonder (with pleasure, perhaps) what 
will happen as the story unfolds further, if the characters really are “done 
for” as the character-I has assumed. 
This suspense, however, methodically built up over these first five pages 
of “Monsieur X.,” is suddenly tempered by the intervention of a narrative 
voice that for the first time identifies not with the characterI but rather 
with the narrator-I: 


livi NE out 

telling 0 
r 

and that the events 


[Rabier] is gay, cordial, he gives me news of my sister-in-law whom 
he has seen and to whom he has given the package his colleague 
took from me. As for my husband, he hasn’t seen him, but he 
knows that his package reached him. J don’t remember anything else he 
said. (96; my emphasis) 


This last comment reminds the reader that the character- has lived or 
this harrowing episode to become the narrator-I who can later reflect bac 
on the experience as part of her past. ‘ «rely re 
The present-tense telling of the episode as it unfolds irae a 
sumes after this intervention: “We are, Rabier and J, five meters Dal 
five meters in front of my two colleagues, boxed in by them. This c a e 
comic situation amuses no one” (96, 77). Immediately aue today 
sage, however, the narrator-I again intervenes and adds, “I still Tr jnter 
how Rabier didn’t notice my agitation” (96, 77; my emphasis). to the me 
vention is even more explicitly retrospective, the today referring © 
ment when the “I” narrates rather than lives the experiences: seal time 
three-page episode, the narrator- will intervene five more oe episot® 
diminishing suspense and giving away more of the outcome $ a ak 
Many of these interjections, moreover, are made in the past”. 
ing the rhythm of the present-tense narrative and fur 
reader that the events recounted are part of a determinee, 


rther rem ; 
historic? 
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. o passes,” the narrator continues in the same episode: “a certain hope 
“As Bees rough my fear: the hope that I am dealing with a madman. 
es subsequent behavior was such that I’ve never quite been able to 
p self of this feeling” (96-97, 78). The “I” who feels fear (“ma peur”) 
rd c has only a faint suspicion that she is dealing with a madman is 
and Wen from the “I” who is able to comment on Rabier’s subsequent 
ior Only one-third of the way through “Monsieur X.,” which, again, 
cae like a suspense Story, this past-tense, retrospective voice informs the 
reader that Rabier was arrested and tried immediately after the Liberation: 
J found out during his trial,” she says, “that the identity Rabier was using 
yas fake, that he had taken this name from a cousin who had died near 
Nice. That he was German” (108, 88). This prolepsis,> which concerns an 
eventRabier’s trial—that the narrator will revisit several times and with 
which she will conclude the narrative, not only gives away the ending of the 
story (villain gets his desserts) but also unveils the villain’s “real” identity, a 
plot device conventionally reserved for the closure of a suspense narrative. 
Prolepses such as this occur frequently throughout “Monsieur X.,” often 
correct the character-I’s misapprehensions, and expose many of Rabier’s 
statements to her as lies, as if the narrator-I wished to disabuse the reader as 
quickly as possible of misconceptions that a faithful, present-tense transcrip- 
tion of the character-I’s “naive” perceptions and thoughts must necessarily 
produce. In one episode, the narrator reports the following: 


[Rabier] claims that he spared [Robert] a trial and that my hus- 
band is now being treated like the resistors of the S.T.O. [forced la- 
bor]. But I also have a trump card: if I find out that my husband has 
been sent to Germany, I no longer need to see him, and he knows 

it. T would later learn that the story about the S.T.O. is false. 

(99, 80; my emphasis) 
ae this last “T refers to the character because of the future tense of 
senter in French (je l’apprendrai plus tard), the knowledge reported in this 
as can belong only to the narrator-I. 
dien yet another kind of temporal disorder invades the text. In the 
places m een aing an episode, the narrator suddenly and inexplicably re- 
ftom that ue mee with the past tense. This past tense is different, however, 
Cre in ane ne interjections mentioned above. I quote a lengthy passage 
to show this shift in its context: 


hee time, it’s rue de Sévres. We are coming from the Duroc 
and Station, and we pass in front of the rue Dupin, where my hus- 
Aen ane sister-in-law were arrested. It’s five o-clock in the after- 

: it's already July. Rabier stops. He holds his bicycle with his 
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right hand, he places his left hand on my shoul 
toward the rue Dupin, and says: “Look. As of 
weeks to the day that we’ve known each other” 

I don’t respond. I think, “It’s over.” 

“One day,” Rabier continues—he takes time 
“one day I was to arrest a German deserter. First | had 
friends with him and then follow him wherever he on pecon 
weeks, day after day, I saw him for hours, every day, We ue two 
friends. He was a remarkable man. After four weeks | led este 
door where two of my colleagues were waiting to arrest him ia 
shot forty-eight hours later.” 7 ATE Was 

Rabier’s hand was still on my shoulder. The summer of Libe 
tion turned toice. (105-06, 86-87; my emphases) E 


der, his fa 
today it’s 


Ce ty 
been 


Ted 
fom 


to smile Widely 


Again, this is not the first time that the narrator uses the past tense outside 
of quoted dialogue. Yet here the difference is that these past-tense verbs 
belong still to the realm of the character-I and not that of the narratorl, | 
is on the character-I’s and not the narrator-I’s shoulder that Rabier’s hand 
is (was) resting. It is as if the narrator adopts the tense Rabier uses to re- 
count his narrative when she resumes her own, as if his narrative mode were 
somehow contagious, as if his control over the characterl’s fate extends 
even to the narrator-I’s narration. Suddenly, however, the present tense re- 
appears: “I see the tall buildings at the Sévres crossing pitch in the sky and 
the sidewalks cave in, blacken. I can no longer hear clearly” (106, 87). These 
highly descriptive lines bring the reader back (or forward?) to the moment 
of the story’s déroulement. This schizophrenic tense shifting does not stop 
here, however; the past tense resurfaces nine lines later, and the narrator 
then continues to mix up the two tenses over the final page of the episode 
(107, 87). While this periodic invasion of the past tense is different in m 
ture from the narrative anomalies described above, its effect is aami 
much the same: to distance, temporally as well as emotionally, bou T 
and narrator from this terrifying scene. “The Germans,” the EE 
her readers, “were frightening in the same way as the Huns, a 
nals—especially psychopathic criminals” (108, 88). All these sadda 9 
in the narration point toward, are symptoms of, the moma Se 
she remembers and narrates these terrifying experiences: 
Interspersed between what I have called the episodes, ai also nat 
present-tense scenes, are passages of a different nature. They @ instead © 
rated in the present tense, but in an iterative present. That oe iret 
recounting in detail individual incidents from their beginning scribes in? 
as she does in the episodes, in these passages the narrator 


or particu! 
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; eneral way several recurring or similar events. The following is ex- 


| oie hese iterative passages: 


four emplary oft 
[see Rabier every day. Sometimes he invites me to lunch, always in a 
black-market restaurant. Most of the time we go to cafés. He tells 


ly me about the arrests he’s made... . I manage each time to remind 
ome him of my husband. (98, 79) 

two 

ame The “I” here refers to the character-I, but the narrator-I’s presence is felt 
toa because only she can know, after the necessary passage of time, that the 
Was events described here happen(ed) more than once. Iterative passages are 


of course a common feature of many narratives. They help to speed along 


fu the narration of a story whose each and every moment could not possibly 
be narrated. But here, interspersed as they are between the episodes, the 
side iterative passages tend again to remove both narrator and reader from the 
erbs particularity and immediacy of those individual episodes. Specific events 
Lit become only abstractions, so many rather vague repetitions of the same kind 
and ofincident. In this way their force—the emotions they might normally pro- 
Due voke in the narrator as well as the reader—is diluted. 
Heke These iterative passages work, then, in the same way as the interjections 
ends and the tense alternations; that is, they diffuse the affective force of the 
y narrative, and in doing so, I would argue, allow the troubled narrator to 
z poe her very difficult narration. These three variations in the narra- 
ce BE uoreover, are all produced by the same narrative voice, a voice that 
a ae from a moment beyond that in which the character-I lives. This 
i t ac from a more panoramic, informed, mature memory, one that 
“uth Place difficult, individual memories in some kind of perspective. In her 
a postAuschwitz memoirs, Charlotte Delbo writes of something like what I 


hay 


2 described, calling it “mémoire externe” or “mémoire intellectuelle” 
Ta is a kind of memory that, over time, reworks raw impressions. It 
So eee ce onal force by assigning rational meaning to them, how- 
been, eee Se incomprehensible the impressions might originally have 
ticulated in i een assigned meanings, these impressions can then be ar- 

anguage. In other words, intellectual memory narrativizes its 


raw m Cee z R 3 
rece aterial: It selects, edits, and orders material according to culturally 
$nizable narrative codes. 


eless 
ader 
tells 
rimi- 
nge 


si 


-ulat 

3 he ep} i: 

nat narrato ,Pisodes described above are of course also products of the 
r . . . ` . . 

do ar to wh S memory, but a memory of a different kind. This memory is simi- 

ed (1 See ee calls “mémoire profonde” (13) or “mémoire des sens” 

in? > Pch is, 


as Roberta Culbertson elegantly puts it, “the persistence of 
wn perpetual present” (170).’ This kind of memory is more 
Ctive, more like a container that stores impressions than a 


€ past in its o 
assive than A 
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machine that reworks them. It is perhaps more faithful to l 
than is intellectual memory, for it seems to preserve senso 
as sensations, retaining somehow their material form and i 
called, memories stored in the sense memory? evoke the 
they were made, a present always previous to, and so in s 
to, the one in which the rememberer now dwells. 

Í Of course, as soon as ea communicates memory, whether in spe 
or in writing, one narrativizes it. What the reader of “Monsieur X” i ech 
to are not memories per se but rather memories that have been ferns 
into language and therefore have at some level become Narratives, a 

sense memories, according to Culbertson, lie in fact outside the realm s 
language and are felt in the body rather than thought in the mind. This 
kind of memory cannot be conveyed to others without being distorted a 
least in some way by language (170). 

There are, however, different degrees of narrativization of memory. In 
“Monsieur X.,” differences between the voice of the episodes and the voices 
of the interjections and iterative passages, differences that I have pointed 
out above, attest at least in part to a difference in the cognitive origins of 
the memories being presented, in the kind of memory from which each 
emanates. The voice of the episodes, which I have said is informed by sense 
memory, indeed invokes the sensorial, as in the following passage, part of 
which I have quoted above: 


ived expen 

rial impressio 
Mpact, When e 
present in which 
OME Way foreign 


In my fear, blood drains from my head and the mechanism of sight 
becomes troubled. I see the tall buildings of the crossing at Sevres 
pitch in the sky and the sidewalks cave in, blacken. I no longer heat 
clearly. The deafness is relative. The street noise becomes muffled, 
it sounds like the uniform murmur of the sea. (106-07, 87) 

ne text that 


Yet, it is precisely at such emotionally charged moments in tl a 


the second narrative voice, the cooler voice of intellectual memo" 
to break in: 3 
firmed, relief fol 
tas if J were® 
he source of my 


Someone had told me that once your fears are con 
lows, peace. It’s true. There on the sidewalk, I fel 
ready arrested, inaccessible, from that point on, to t 
fear: Rabier himself. he pa! 
The change in voice is signaled not only by the introduction Ai 
tense:but also by a new tone of reflection (as opposed to the Hee about his 
of description). This thought—what someone had once to 4 re thec 
kind of situation—most probably came not at that very One j 


arn 
i sit here, 
acter-I but rather later to the narrator-J. The narrator place 
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dle of this suspenseful episode, in order to universalize and thus nor- 
Nee mid e retrospectively the odd sensation the characterI supposedly experi- 
Ons mi that of becoming immune to fear just when she believes her worst 
enced, 


Te < are being realized. Is it truly the characterI, then, who feels no fear at 
Ich ent or rather is it the narrator-I who, knowing the (benign) con- 
ign fee of the episode, superimposes her own composure onto her former 
: a Ti fear that this memory of the Gestapo agent I frequented for three 
i iE elicits,” Duras said in a 1986 interview, “is so intense that even 
ted memory hasn’t changed it Salt wasa mortal fear, I was dying of fear, I was 
re wasting away from fear” (“Entretien 37). The memory that preserves this 
of fear unaltered for over forty years, as if in a time capsule, is sense memory. 
'his h recalling and narrating sense memories in these episodes, the narrator 
Lat reexperiences in flesh the terror of those months. When these memories 
become too painful, the narrator must then take refuge in intellectual 
In memory, a narrativizing memory that cleanses sense memories of their af- 
ces fect, and thus inevitably alters or falsifies them in some way. At the same 
ted time, the voice of intellectual memory does “correct” information given to 
s of the character-I (and therefore to the reader) that later turns out to be false. 
ach These corrections render the scenes described more truthful from the per- 
nse spective of the narrator-I, but less so from that of the character. It seems 


t of therefore that truth is equivocal even within this one narrative. Yet perhaps 
itis precisely in the text’s display of this equivocation, in the alternations of 
cht Voices and Perspectives, that “Monsieur X.” is most truthful. 
res 
ear 
ed, N“ I will place Duras’s account beside Péan’s in order to see if the 
“truth” about Monsieur X., both the text and the man, becomes any 


clearer Like « Š z : s 
E Like “Monsieur X.,” the relevant chapter in Une Jeunesse francaise— 
. *guerite, Ed 


hat 


nds hgup to thei: gar, Francois and the Others"—focuses on the months lead- 

ely preced; liberation of Paris in August 1944. Yet in the chapter immedi- 
fok | tation, ex As this one, Péan discusses events that [ook place after the Lib- 
al ‘brief turn pees at Te beginning of “Marguerite” that the following 
my Purge” (449) F wards is indispensable in order to evoke [the] time of the 

D -2n this way he introduces the same kind of anachrony that 
as before tie es she writes about the defeat of Germany (in “La Douleur”) 
ote | Pecedin eeaon of Paris (in “Monsieur X.”). We learn in the chapter 
his | 2d Dionys arguerite” that during the summer of 1944, Duras, Antelme, 
at | “Sis ce pr ascolo (Duras’s lover and Antelme’s friend) all belonged toa 
he | Yon abou Sroup whose leader was Mitterrand. Péan derives his informa- 


“Megs, tran * group's activities during this period from two principal 
Scripts of testimony given at post-Liberation trials of several ac- 
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cused collaborators and interviews that the author conducted ; 
1990s with surviving group members—including, of course In th 


‘ ‘ » Mitt 
not, curiously, Duras. In (re) telling the story of the relator S 


e early 
nd, but 
Duras and Rabier (here called Delval, purportedly the Cesta ee 
pame),? Péan does, however, paraphrase and quote passages ae Teal 
sieur X.,” citing their source in footnotes (454) just as he does it, Mon, 
from the transcripts and interviews, as if all three sources were ai 
able, equally factual. While Péan does take care to identify the aa reli. 
different strands of his story, it is nevertheless sometimes difficult an 
reader to be sure where certain bits of information are, as the extent of ry 
to which each footnote refers is at times ambiguous. In his text, Péan (in. 
evitably) renarrates a story derived from narratives (interviews, testimony 
literary texts, etc.), weaving its various strands together and thereby ef. 
ing to some extent differences in their origins. Péan’s chapter thus becomes 
a version of the story in its own right, differing from each of the other ver 
sions while being wholly constructed from them (for Péan himself was not 
a participant in the events described). The proliferation of narratives about 
or at least touching on the events described in La Douleur is indeed impres- 
sive: aside from Duras’s and Péan’s texts, there is Antelme’s LEspéce humaine 
[The Human Race] (1947) 10 Mascolo’s Autour d’un effort de mémoire [Around 
an Effort of Memory] (1987),!! copious criticism of these texts (including, of 
course, this essay), as well as multiple interviews of their authors. Interest 
ingly, this proliferation of texts is supremely Durassian. Like the stories! 
Lol V. Stein, Anne-Marie Stretter and the Chinese lover, the stories of Mor 
sieur X. and of the Duras of 1944-45 have no definitive version; rather the 
seem to undergo almost constant revision. But in this case, it is notjust ee 
but also many others who are rewriting these stories. About the ons 
pant whose version of the story we do not have—and a very interesting 
sion it surely would have been—is Monsieur X. himself. 
In “Entretien Marguerite Duras—Francois Mitterrane. 
poste de la rue Dupin.” [“Interview Marguerite Dura 
The Post Office on rue Dupin”), the two former resistants 
the events represented in La Douleur, which had just been e time of 
year before. Duras was seventy-one, Mitterrand sixty-nine, atthe un oa 
interview. An attentive (or perhaps just captious) rea 
might be struck by what appear to be lapses in Duras 
short-term—memory. Near the beginning of the ne ont be 
counts an anecdote about his experience as a soldier 0” a it A 
the Occupation: “I remember a moment, near Verdun—the Ta i 
not of 1916, but at any rate it was a Verdun that a 
hospitable—the German attack took place - - .” (32) 


fi yall 
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. ay the story of what happened there. Despite the fact that he has said 
priefly » three times, Duras’s first comment after he finishes is, “Where 
padn, (32). Perhaps this lapse simply signals a brief lack of at 
was “A is more. A bit later in the interview, Mitterrand brings up Duras’s 
but ae “In La Douleur, I found again the trace of all those lived events, 
on make up a web of quite extraordinary encounters” (33). He goes on 
3 al in detail the story—sketched out in the book—of how he stumbled 
upon the dying Robert Antelme at Dachau and arranged for him to be sur 
reptitiously removed from the quarantined camp, thereby most likely sav- 
ing his life. At the end of his tale, after mentioning Duras’s book a second 
lime—telling the author, moreover, that he thinks her memory of Delval’s 
trial is faulty (“You don’t tell it quite right in the book” [35])—Duras asks 
him, “Have you read my book?” (37-38). Mitterrand then reminds her that 
she sent him a copy herself (38). Duras later asks Mitterrand another sur- 
prising question: “By the way, where was Robert arrested?” (39). Mitterrand 
tells her that it was 5 rue Dupin, which, firstly, he had already mentioned 
earlier in the interview (“And I was in the post office on the main floor of 5 
rue Dupin, below the apartment, at the very moment Robert was arrested” 
[34]), and which, secondly, Duras herself mentions as the place of the ar 
rest four times in “Monsieur X.” (93, 94, 106). One is tempted to wonder if 
Duras herself had read the book. 

Of course, decades of alcoholism, aside from the simple passage of time, 
can wreak havoc on fragile human memory. In any case, my point is not to 
caim that Duras got it all wrong in La Douleur. She says in fact that she 
Mae the journal that she calls “La Douleur” immediately after the war 
(Avril”) and much of “Monsieur X.” within ten years after it, when, we may 
asume, her memory was more intact. Of “Monsieur X.,” she Says: 


l had tried several times to write it ten years after the war. I had 
Pe up. Nothing ever came of it. A lot of episodes were written, 
amost all of them. What wasn’t written was day-to-day life. The feel- 


ng Of endlessness wasn’t there [La durée n’était pas 1a]. A bleak 
ume, (“Avril 45”) 


tention; 


hich calls what was written closest to the time of the war “episodes,” 
K ees to say are at least to some extent what I have also identi- 
ents spent wi i Present-tense, detailed passages describing specific mo- 
Natrative aa Me Rabier. It is in these episodes, I have argued, that the first 
lce is the Strongest, the voice that is informed primarily by sense 

Was missin ane also says in the quote above that it was “le quotidien” that 
“dd later a, Seite early versions of “Monsieur X.” and that she had to 
` =$ quotidien,” the daily, routine activities of life, is depicted most 
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aptly in narrative by the iterative mode. I will speculate then th 
tive passages in “Monsieur X.” probably make up much of this a the iter | 
that Duras added later, most likely shortly before the volume’s Bet 
This temporal distance between the two (or more) writing vein 
explain the presence of at least two different narrative voices in i helps 
The iterative passages would have come from the pen ofa nase text, 
more years removed from the incidents described than the narrator ae 
episodes. The detail-poor iterative passages might then attest in part a 
fading memory, but more importantly, I think, they attest to a reluctance A 
dredge up the painful sense memories from which had sprung the m 
episodes. 

I return now to my comparison of Péan’s and Duras’s texts. Péan’s yer 
sion is interesting not only for the ways in which it differs from Duras'’s but 
also for the additional information, to whatever degree factual, it provides 
After reading Péan’s text, indeed, one might feel that there are important 
omissions in Duras’s story. Of course, omission is an inevitable aspect of 
narrative construction; every narrator must pick and chose among the 
myriad possible elements of a story, whether that story be fact, fiction, or 
something in between. The necessity of this kind of selection dictates thal 
no narrative can ever tell the “whole story.” Duras’s story could very well be 
“true to the very last detail” even with “omissions”: what she does not l 
she cannot tell inaccurately, after all. Yet discovering through other sources 
more about what was going on in her circle during the time of the story 
does make the reader aware of what Duras either deliberately chose not 
include in her text and/or what she simply forgot—in other words, what 
was repressed, consciously or unconsciously. Seen 

In order to write his account of these months just before and just? i 
the liberation of Paris, Péan interviewed several resistants who were ae T 
to various extents with Mitterrand’s group. Many of these people i 
about Duras in less than flattering terms. In “Monsieur X..” the Fs some 
relates that Rabier told her that there was a traitor in their movemé! ‘hing 
one who under threat of torture had told the Gestapo, 4" i 
about the meeting to be held at 5 rue Dupin. “Rabier gives) 
she says, “I give it to D. [Dionys Mascolo]. D. give 
(104, 85). The group decides to summarily execute © 
Liberation comes too quickly and the group members “wou 
agree to abandon the plan” (104, 85). 
“Everything that Marguerite Duras says 
Dechartre, a fellow resistant, in his interview Wi 
whether Dechartre means to restrict his statem 


is false, il 

th Péan ( ). im bol! 
t to Duras’s 

en 
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not. According to Péan, Georges Beauchamp, another resis- 


em. | pe traitor OF 

ev" | tant m 

von, shares Dechartre s conviction about Marguerite. He is also con- 
elps vinced that the entire story [of the traitor] can be attributed to her. 
text, He finds her version of that period “unseemly.” “She didn’t receive 
lany any order from Mitterrand to approach Delval. It was she herself 
f the who decided to ‘vamp’ the Gestapo agent who had had her hus- 
toa band arrested. . . . It was Marguerite who spoke to us about Savy 
ce to and Bourgeois [the noms de guerre of the two men Duras de- 
Vivid nounced as traitors].” (461) 


Not only is Duras’s claim disputed here but also the legitimacy of her rela- 
Ve | jionship with Delval. Another member of the group, Edgar Morin (of the 


ut chapter's title), makes it clear to Péan that he frowned on the relationship, 
ides, alling it “a dangerous and ambiguous relationship” (458). 

sea We could attribute these men’s attitude at least in part to simple mi- 
n sogyny. While the Resistance had many female members, women were gen- 
Be erally supposed to play only supportive roles, like that of liaison agent 
Pa (Duras’s initial duty), facilitating the meeting of other, male, members who 


Je | Et be the real actors in the effort.!2 Perhaps Duras’s taking on the role 
t tell a! gong the Gestapo conflicted with these men’s sense of women’s 
oa unction in “their” organization, as well as threatened their view of their 
an $ performance within that organization. Beauchamp’s term “vamp” to 
“ait scribe Duras’s actions and Morin’s calling the relationship “ambiguous” 


imply E a Bes 
what mply moreover that they assumed there was a sexual element to the en- 
cou « . ; ` 3 
y ce In “Monsieur X.,” the narrator does in fact affirm that Rabier 
Want yb oy P $ rag f 
after TA more from her than Just companionship. “The last time I saw 
ler” “ 5 h z A ` 
oled afie su says, “he asked me to go have a drink with him ‘in the studio of 
n S : ; 
speak a ee was out of town.’” She also makes it clear that she did not 
rator 8€ him: “I told him: ‘Another time.’ I got out of there” (103, 83). 
Nevertheless i+; : 2 i 
somè . etess, it is possible that Duras’s feelings about this matter were 
wg | Mt entirel 5 s 2) ats 
hing’ another y unequivocal, Just as they were not about Rabier’s guilt.!* Yet 
ame) told iin Der of Mitterrand’s group reports to Péan that Duras once 
ment > U 


Tossed th : Speaking about one of her meetings with Delval, “I almost 
yt the byit 'e Rubicon” (Péan 458). If indeed she did say this, and if she meant 


nots! ce assumes, that she almost slept with Rabier, why was this? Was it 
fe dances? sacle quite understandably, too afraid to continue resisting his 
ile “methin id she believe that sleeping with him might induce him to do 
Ke his Cee her husband? Did she feel a strange sexual attraction toward 
ý V 


iste, thi 
ton Were this man who had arrested her husband? If the last explana- 


e nan Pies. om one 
» there is no explicit evidence of it in the text. What the narra- 
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tor of “Monsieur X.” ostensibly feels toward Rabier, as | have sy 
mixture of horror and pity, not lust. And yet, there seems to b ested is, 
tion there too; otherwise it is unlikely that “Monsieur x.” vou : fascina. 
been written. Incidentally, the Duras inscribed as author in La Do R ever 
admit, in the fourth text of the volume, to harboring a Ssi ; oe 
another collaborator she calls Ter. “The woman who desires to aan for 
with Ter the militiaman,” she tersely says in the foreword to that ah T 
ing of its female protagonist, Thérése, “that’s me” (138, 115). If, cay 
Jacobs argues, the texts in La Douleur are placed in the order less to a 
literary (or more to less openly autobiographical), then Perhaps Thérèse 
desire for Ter is a displaced, literary version of Duras’s desire for Delval, a 
desire so conventionally illicit (a woman’s desire for her husband's woul 
be executioner) that even Marguerite Duras felt a need to transpose it If 
Duras did omit such a desire from “Monsieur X.,” she perhaps did so les | 
for reasons of propriety—for she had already written about an incestuow 
relationship with a brother!4—than because writing about it would hae 
been too painful, the guilt, as Jacobs has it, too powerful. She therefor 
perhaps represses it from the autobiographical text and reinscribes itintoa 
more “literary” one in which the protagonist bears a different name andin 
which the object of desire no longer has any connection whatsoever to the 
imprisoned as well as rejected husband." a 
If such a desire were purposefully omitted from “Monsieur X., itwoul 
not be the only one, nor the most surprising. One of the actors in thè 
Rabier/Delval drama whom Péan interviews is Paulette Delval, wife of a 
Gestapiste, Duras mentions her only once in “Monsieur x.” ae 
only as “sa femme” and describing her pithily as “insignificant an i 
ful” (134, 111). Yet Duras actually met Paulette; indeed she es a 
her while Paulette was temporarily imprisoned by Mitterrand s o i 
after the Liberation (Péan 467). One learns in reading Pean ` ican 
fact, that this “insignificant” woman must have figured quis itt have liked 
Duras’s life, more so, one must imagine, than the watch Te trial in Dè f 
This Paulette became, during the months preceding ‘De oe pura 
cember 1944, the lover of Dionys Mascolo, the man with ys afier thè w 
living at the time and for whom she would leave Ane ate het alot 
Strangely enough, it was when he was called on to inter! se éan i 
side Duras that Mascolo first laid eyes on the beautiful Sant y from h 
not say if his information about this relationship came oa irm patit 
participants’ mouths, but both Mascolo and Paulette snk p al vail 
pened in their interviews with him. Despite the Saat the in” sU 
ertheless vigorously defended her husband throug ) 
and trial and tells Péan bluntly, “I made love with 


Mascol0 
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” (470). In reminiscing about Paulette, Mascolo, on the other hand, 
“She was passionate” (470). What effect did this relationship have 
d, most importantly, on the writing of “Monsieur X.”? 


d, isa husband 
Scing, tells Péan: 
on Duras an 


a Delval is executed at Fresnes at the beginning of 1945. “Meanwhile,” 
aa pén writes, “the relationship perncen Dionys and Marguerite became very 
e lo roubled. Mascolo saw Paulette regularly. For several years, he would remain 
a orn between the two women. The battle was an eg eapstonellyy violent one. 
abri | Paulette had a child in June 1946, Marguerite, the next year (473). What 
moe | weseem to have here then is not just a triangle of desire but a quadrangle of 


irse% desire: Paulette desires Delval who desires Duras who desires Mascolo who 
val, a desires Paulette. Moreover, the order of this chain could possibly be re- 
vou | versed—Paulette desires Mascolo who desires Duras who desires Delval who 
eitlt | desires Paulette—and likely still hold true, either simultaneously or from 
soles | onemoment to the next, for each of the participants. One has to wonder if 
stuow f Duras herself could have conceived of a novel containing a more compli- 
1 have cated tangle of desire. 

refore Although Duras and Mascolo’s relationship was apparently an open one, 
thename Paulette Delval could not have had a pleasant ring to Duras’s ears, 
not, apparently, could the name Marguerite for Paulette. Péan writes that 
during her interview with him, Paulette “uttered some remarks about Mar- 
guerite Duras that cannot be reproduced here” (467). As far as Paulette is 
concerned, it was Duras who single-handedly condemned her husband, giv- 


inthe} ing her as much credit for his death as Duras herself takes (“I because of 
of the whom he would die” [“moi par qui il mourra”] the narrator remarks in 
tohet | “Monsieur x.” [ 


i 135, 112]). Interestingly, it is Paulette Delval, the woman 
M Insignificant” in her text, who has the last word in Péan’s chap- 
abot E. ae well-known members of the French Resistance. When asked 
ie Seon that Charles Delval was actually a German, a theory that 

Mo Gun m Monsieur X.” and reaffirms in une Duras-Mitterrand 
tion born on pesulettes vigorously denied that rumor. It S$ just another fic- 
ween Mar the guc Saint-Benoît ata delicate moment in the relationship 
who has i x Py oole and Dionys’” (Péan 475). Technically, though, itis Péan 
ast word of the chapter, for in the end he is driven to refer 


he | Only ob}; r 
a quely to Paulette’s final comments, once again too vigourous to be 
alons Uced faithfully, 16 
n do i 
om i 
pithi? owh : 
; : . : aia 
rte oa and in what sense, then, is “Monsieur X.” “true down to 
; t» . i f 
jp also in etail”? If we listen to Duras not only in the text’s foreword but 


er ees t ; ; 
w a Ecrire,” we might believe that what she tells us is factual 
'S, at least half of us might: “I have never lied in a book. Nor in 
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my life. Except to men. Never.” (41). This Coy rejection of | 
consistent with Duras’s project as a writer. The repetition of 
is also a good example of Durassian hyperbole, as is, it seems most Ji 
“true down to the last detail.” At the very least, we know that ie ie likely 
“Monsieur X.” lies to Rabier, telling him that she was not invoce a 
Resistance while reporting his every statement back to the moven the 
could also say that she simply refrains from telling him these things k a | 
contrary, in which case she is honest with him by omission. But in ih cir | 
the factual accuracy of the information in “Monsieur X.” is less a | 
than what the text reveals to us about the often tandem acts of renen | 
ing and narrating. Drawing from sense memory, “the persistence of the pa | 
in its own perpetual present” (Culbertson 170), to create an autobiographi 
cal text—whether written or oral—can be a very painful process, too pain. 
ful to sustain for long. At particular moments in a narration, intellectu 
memory must come to the rescue, so to speak, of the narrator in pain. “Mon. 
sieur X.” is a mosaic text, one made up of many fragments that are often 
separated by blank spaces on the pages, each of which has its origin in is con 
own kind of memory—intellectual or sense. Moreover, each of these frag 
ments seems to have its origin even in its own distinct narrating instance, | jh, 
for Duras said that she struggled with the story for many years. In the test | nar 
her narrator even speaks of writing about Rabier while the relationship wa | 
still running its course (101, 82). Did Duras the womaa really take such | 
notes, and if so, did she keep them, as she says she did, in the journal la 
Douleur”? Did these notes, in fact, make up a part of this journal? And are 
certain passages of “Monsieur X.” direct transcriptions of these notes? What } 
ever the case, “Monsieur X.” seems not only to be narrated by more n N 
one narrator but also to have been written by more than one anhum 
is, by more than one Duras. The Duras of 1984 may have had ve aid oft 
ent conception, a differently narrativized memory, of the period oe orde 
of the Duras of 1954, not to speak of the Duras of 1944. Itis also A 
that is informed, as indeed are all narratives, by various andeo na iit 
flicting desires, In the case of “Monsieur X.,” these desires nOA gcult | 
the narrator’s desire to tell the story in all frankness, as 1 aa a i at bie 
in order finally to free herself of its ghosts; her concomitan i f 
ate through narration, as Jacobs argues, various feelings me t ae 
these being, perhaps, guilt over desire for her husband's cap + powt | Sa 
what conflicting desire to tell the story only in a way that we oul hen 
wartime activities in the most seemly light possi tole 
most traces of a certain “insignificant” rival; and finally t 
it at all, but to bury and so never have to revisit the pain mae 
are at its source. Whether these are real desires that plag 


SIC İs certain, 
the word Gan 
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e determined the narrative form of “Monsieur xe, 


Taj d that hav ae "OF con- 
tainly | an rhetorical and artistic effects of the author’s deliberate construction 
Never 5 : z z 5 ; : a 
an E ive form, narrative urge and narrative anxiety do manifest them- 
i eh, r in this mosaic text, which its author asserts is true to the very last 
Or ves a ° . . . . . a 
i . a Perhaps it is precisely in the text’s display of this equivocation, in the 
; D ; nations of voices and perspectives, that “Monsieur X.” is most true. 
On alter : 7 ; ; . 
T ffs Truthful it is, at the very least, in revealing the multiple selves, memories, 
i D 3 
cone i t work in its creation. 

eend, | voices, and desires a 
Ortant 
ember | NOTES 
1€ past 5 z 5 

P ; 1 ara Bray has titled her English translation of La Douleur “The War,” 
raphi Barb y ERR ; 
ee but the word literally means “pain” (both physical and emotional) or “grief.” 
) pain- Alltranslations here are my own, but I have consulted Bray’s translation for some 
lectual passages from La Douleur. For all quotes from La Douleur, I first give page num- 
“Mor f bers from the Gallimard edition and then numbers from Bray’s translation. 
> ofte * Gabriel Jacobs also challenges Duras’s statement in his insightful essay, 
Vinis | concluding that the forewords to the individual texts in La Douleur are rhetori- 
after: cal devices that serve to underscore the volume’s function as “a prolonged ex- 
sae jation of guilt” (55). Here I focus less on the guilt than on the fear and trauma 
tance, | F se cheap : ; 5 : 
“| hatare inscribed especially in “Monsieur X.,” and also on the ways in which a 
je text k y : 


| mrrator (painfully) constructs narrative out of distressing memories. 

jip Was > When I speak about “Monsieur X.” the narrative, I use the term “narra- 
e such | or” to designate the narrating “I.” On the other hand, when I refer to the story 
al‘la | (the historical events that this autobiographical narrative is supposed to repre- 
nd are ue call this “I” “Duras.” 

‘What : borrow these terms, character] and narrator-I, from Gerald Prince’s book. 
„À prolepsis, according to Genette, is “any narrative maneuver that con- 
e than ‘St of narrating or evoking in advance an event that will take place later” (40). 
—that By referring thus far to “the narrator,” I purposely avoid the troublesome 


differ Pa of whether these textual signs of distress reflect the psychological state 
m that ay. fea! or or rather were consciously constructed by her precisely in 
rratiiè | are A cn the effect I have been describing. I think it likely that they 
aA a combination of both forces. See the second half of this essay 
D U further discussion s 
i ext rence discusses Delbo’s notions of memory specifically in the con- 
z cul harm by, aes of trauma, that is, those who have been harmed or threatened with 
9 exp fills, p) ae aggressors. Duras’s experience with Rabier as she describes it 
onto 3 te within this latter description of trauma. 

some | nin nah O one cannot make a lexical distinction in English, as one 
w hel “tin an erence the concepts mémoire, the store of things learned and 
ert |g, The Tenet ae a particular image or impression retained. 
‘ote | fe i of “Monsieur X.,” as I have pointed out, expresses doubt that 
i R this ma Ves using (Delval, according to Péan) was really his own. Names 
es yews b z onsieur X., Rabier, Delval, and a “German name” that no one 
ui j im, asg oumes he has [“Entretien” 34]) thus proliferate as do texts about 


oint 5 ; 5 7 
Out below. He is the point around which the story revolves, yet 
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he is its most unreal element, the uncapturable signified and 
ping signifiers. ; ET all these sj 
10 This is Antelme’s own account of his experiences in the P 
11 In this text Mascolo reproduces and comments on a | 
to him shortly after the latter’s return from the camps. 
12 See Schwartz, especially p. 151. 
13 Duras testified twice at Delval’s trial, once for the prosecuti 
for the defense, telling the court that he had spared, out of nia and One 
he had been charged with arresting. “I wanted to tell the truth yall 
in “Monsieur X.” (134). » SNE explains 
14 See L’Amant [The Lover], for example. 
15 In “La Douleur,” the narrator explains that she had told Robert | 
fore his arrest that she wanted to leave him to have a child with D., which a 
in fact does after Antelme’s return and recovery. iras 
16 “Et elle a de nouveau conclu par quelques formules peu aménes sur 
Pauteur de L’Amant...” (475). 


Nazi death c 


etter Antelme Re, 
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Twentieth-Century Apocalypse: 
Forecasts and Aftermaths 


JAMES BERGER 


We are all haunted by visions that we are trying in vain to put out of 
our minds. 


—Robert Jungk (3) 


You loved the scenes, didn’t you, when I first showed you them? A 
flat-out fascination with the threat, soberly maintaining that the only 
thing to do when the world begins to end is to stand aside and paint it. 

—Richard Powers (341) 


he arbitrary chronometric click of the millennium was registered last 
fan. ae A was quite wonderful to see the millennial dawn in every 
nS oS cast on Public Television. It was so serious, such an Event, a 
le notne was happening. Only the Danes thought to perform 
nated! What ce ody, which ended with the queen of Denmark being assassi- 
Chae tr wy noteworthy, though, was not how little took place, 
entirely ae feabda Millennial feeling, for the first time, was almost 
People ae OM apocalyptic urges and fears. There were still, of course, 
ing for ie o bitig on websites, stockpiling weapons in ey and walt 
istic, one a eee But these responses seemed quaintly pnachtor 
AR wae a almost a pleasant nostalgia knowing that OSS 
emic anxiety ¢ 3 vong forward to the end of the world. The on 4 a 
Fus, though S ned Y2K, the possible worldwide computer glitch. M ost 
i Nees ee imately were convinced by government and business as- 
“Otld’s conan problem had been addressed; and, as it happened, the 
And yet cl X changed their dates quite smoothly. ; “ee 
» as Walt Whitman once wrote, “Something startles me where I 
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thought I was safest” (208). Certainly, I am relieved that n 

tion no longer seems imminent. One doesn’t really feel n 

tual Assured Destruction, Ronald Reagan, and Hal Lindsey. But still 

der about the causes of the sudden evaporation of apocalyptic A : Won. ; 
the end of the twentieth century, a century so thoroughly markeq Cling at 

even defined, by apocalyptic impulses, fears, representations, aa 
The reasons for this general millennial calm are both obvious and no 
obvious. First, there is no great global crisis that would help preci i 3 
apocalyptic fears and desires. There is, of course, a very real re = f 
sis, but corporate and government public relations seem to have succes ; 
fully numbed public concern. Without the Cold War and the Soviet Union 
there is no Evil Empire, no Antichrist, no immediate threat of annihilation 
The terrible eruptions of bloody local conflicts do not seem likely to widen 
into Armageddons; even the Middle East conflict, without the added heat 
of superpower ideological rivalry, has receded to the status of just another 
brutal, local idiocy, in spite of the efforts of zealots to make it something 


uclear annihil,, l 
OStalgia for Mu ti 


erhaps di 
events, 


more. ' 

Furthermore, the apparent prosperity created by global capitalism has 4 
made the millennium seem irrelevant. Even those of us bashing this con- Mi 
sumerist Babylon and its international war against labor and the environ- the 
ment want to make sure our TIAA-CREF funds are doing well. But thereis in 
another factor, I believe, contributing to the relative scarcity of apocalyptic tio 
fervor at the end of the millennium, and that is a kind of apocalyptic fa- Tea 
tigue, or indeed, a widespread sense that the apocalypse has, in some sense, det 


already happened. No, we didn’t actually get nuked or wiped out by ebolaor | th 
nerve gas; aliens didn’t land on the White House lawn. We in the developed wi 
West are still alive and more or less kicking. But we need to cone oth 
ously the fact that even the most dystopic visions of science fiction o! t 


last half century cannot replicate events that have actually taken one ae 
events that we have seen, recorded, and reproduced. We dont ts i 
speculate. We know what the end of the world looks like. We know i Ni Ust 
we've seen it, and we’ve seen it because it’s happened. The a sft n 
death camps, of mushroom clouds and human silhouettes ee urban po 
pavements, of not just massacres but genocides in a dozen pon peritage | ima 
wastelands and ecological devastation are all part of our ceca calendat | fy 
Apocalypse is our history; what difference does a change ™ a hit 
make? outside ib | tey 

This sense of an apocalypse within history, rather than „tributo 0 | Phe 
tends back at least to the nineteenth century. One of the m he prenh 
this issue, Edward J. Ahearn, in his book Visionary Fictions, cae y apoca Dig 


: : ; A felt 
Revolution the first modern historical event to be widely 
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id-nineteenth century, two thinkers with very differ 


ls i a 1 quite similar apocalyptic respon h meee 
lu. al bearings Ce E ts that have come t A ea naor 
NN: oftheir ime, SEa > n a G i ee as touchstones for moder- 
at ail Matthew Arnold’s re es i r between ie worlds, one 
ips dead, the other powerless ee ee ( ae ), and Karl Marx s remark tat 
ts, xa result of capitalism, al ixed, ast-fr ozen relations, with their train of 
so ancient and venerable prejudices and opinions, are swept away, all new- 
ate formed ones become antiquated betore they can ossify. All that is solid melts 
ri into air, all that is holy is profaned . . .” (224). 
55. Frank Kermode wrote in The Sense of an Ending, a book that is still the 
yn, saring point for thinking about twentieth-century apocalyptic literature, 
NN. that the apocalyptic imagination takes as its premise the conviction that time 
en has reached a critical juncture; that there is a unique importance to the 
eat present moment, for the nature of things is, just now, being transformed 
ler into something utterly different. This seems an accurate description of the 
ng attitudes of European and American modernist writers before the Second 

World War. For Yeats, it just so happened, fortuitously, that the twentieth 
1as century marked the final days of his apocalyptic gyre, which then would 
on- lun, renewed, to begin again. Eliots The Waste Land was placed between 
on; the material and cultural catastrophe of the First World War and an un- 
n tameable revelation that would culminate and redeem the world’s devasta- 
ye tion. Williams, in Spring and All, playfully annihilated the world and then 
ie reassembled it precisely as it had been, in every muddy and transcendent 
A aa without allusion or quotation, without cultural memory, and 
ed ee ae the possibility ofa genuinely new beginning. For these 
ori aloe ae for Lawrence, Hemingway, Djuna Barnes, Henry Miller, and 
he al Megas eeens; twenties, and thirties, the memory of we histoni: 
ie be aoe ne of the First World War produced the need to imaging an 
to nary ile e Tophe that would finish the job. But this second, e 
ns strophe co, 7 ae be apocalyptic in a way that the first, the ee ce 
azi ited, the fall es be, for it would be revelatory: would reveal, ait et liter 
nto Wrote at ieee of civilization’s failures. cee SELON 
jan ‘Pocaly ses Saey took to be a moment of transition, between ae 
ge. imaging S, one historical—and thus merely destructive—and one to l e 
dat ully apo a © Imagined apocalypse would then convey retrospectively a 

history VyPtic status to the material, cultural, and human devastation of 
ex Neverthe T modernist apocalyptic vision, marked and wounded by the past, 
t0 | the, SS extended forward, if only toward some even greater catastro- 
ich A 
P | nieg St Catastrophe did, of course, arrive. Whether or not accompa- 

> > 


4 a y ] . . . 
ny “Velations, the Second World War helped inspire different 
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apocalyptic perspectives. In representations after the Se 


c 
the apocalypse became, to a much greater degree, a w Met War, 
tion. It had already happened. The world, whether it knew g retrospeg 


z ; it or 
ruin, a remnant. More destruction could occur, but it could sane Was 

Y be mor 

€ 


of the same. Nothing more could be revealed. All subsequent 
apocalyptic destruction would be absolutely without meaning, mere a 
tion. b: 
i We can point to four principle areas of postwar apocalyptic representa. 
tion. The first is nuclear war, the second is the Holocaust, the third is th 
apocalypses of liberation (feminist, African American, postcolonial) a 
the fourth is what is loosely called “postmodernity.” For obvious RE 
portrayals of nuclear Armageddon and its aftermaths proliferated in the 
wake of Hiroshima and throughout the Cold War. Even those, like Neville 
Chute’s On the Beach, that were placed just before a nuclear ending and 
served as warnings against nuclear war, take on tones of mourning, suggest- 
ing that some irreparable damage has already been inflicted and suffered, 
even by the victors of the previous conflict. Nuclear disaster narratives of- 
ten assume an inevitable path of technology, whose end is annihilation. The 
apocalypse in texts as disparate as Walter Miller’s A Canticle for Leibowitz and 
Stanley Kubrick and Arthur C. Clark’s 2001: A Space Odyssey is built into 
technology’s development, apparent in postapocalyptic retrospect at every 
moment of the narrative. On a contrasting note, other nuclear apocalypse 
narratives—Kubrick’s Dr. Strangelove and Kurt Vonnegut’s Cat's Cradle, for 
example—stress the random, absurd nature of nuclear annihilation. In Don 
DeLillo’s Underworld, Lenny Bruce’s running joke during the Cuban missile 
crisis, “We’re all gonna die!!,” reveals a horrific comedy in our helplessnes 
in the face of mass death. But even in these examples, accident and m 
are intertwined. The world is destroyed by coincidences and stupidity i 
this very randomness and folly are the lynchpins of global politics: eae 
world is revealed to be entirely M.A.D., physical obliteration 1 both a 
table and an afterthought. Still other, more postapocalypue oats 
mutations of language after its referents have been destroyed a kervi 
ten. In its brilliant postnuclear cockney, Russell Hoban’s Riddley Wa i 
its “Littl Shynin Man the Addom” (31), sees the history of i 
logical culture as a single, vast, undifferentiated ruin—akin f 
Walter Benjamin’s angel of history and to the language of Saat tho 
Clov in Endgame: “I say to myself that the earth is extingws””” 
never saw it lit” (81). ; ak 
The Nazi genocide of European Jews, though affecting & ni 
population—it is a striking indication of the dimensions of on enc 
that 6 million dead can be considered moderate relative tO 
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rtality—has come to occupy a central place in late tw 


‘ . < of mo ; entieth- 
Nar tions European and American moral consciousness. Nazi ideology and 
Pec. ae seem an amalgam of so many important modern tendencies—na- 
ay Be eugenics, efficient industrial techniques, sophisticated bureau- 
Be vate organization, effective mass SE eaten gut its barbarous, ap- 
peti. arently atavist.c cruelty can aaaea Mere exemplary than exceptional in 
relation to modernity. For wany akes and thinkers, the Holocaust was 
nta apocalyptic in that it shattered a tain aa and hopes regarding social, 
the technological, and aesthetic progress that had been central to European 
and and American ways of thinking. The Holocaust seemed to be an absolute 
Ons, historical rupture—the end at European Jewry and the end of any 
the unproblematic conception of Western civilization as separable from violent, 
ville genocidal impulses—but installed at the same time a new historical conti- 
and nuity: all events and ideas before the Holocaust now seemed ominous and 
gest- premonitory; all that followed appeared as symptom-laden, postapocalyptic 
red, aftermaths.* In such novels and films as D. M. Thomas's The White Hotel, I. 
sof B. Singer’s Enemies: A Love Story, Martin Amis’s Time’s Arrow, and Agnieszka 
The Holland’s Europa, Europa, the Holocaust is portrayed as the revelatory, trau- 
and matic, apocalyptic fulcrum of the twentieth century. 
into But other groups and other events have generated other apocalyptic 
very portrayals. The ends—imagined, wished for, struggled for, and resisted—of 
ypse male, white, Euro-American colonial and heterosexist domination (and 
, for &en of gender, race, and nation as meaningful concepts) all have been fig- 
Don ured in apocalyptic terms. These feminist, queer, postcolonial, and African 
ssile American apocalyptic texts often reveal the added complexity that the his- 
ness tones and psyches of the dominant and suppressed groups are intertwined. 
els | The old order, in some measure, survives in the hearts of those who would 
but end it. “It wasn’t Sweet, and it sure wasn’t home” (14), says a character in 
bs Epon ’s Beloved, referring to Sweet Home, the plantation oe be 
=f A x ‘ oe But it was where we were) another responds, cee es 
got ones R = ee we want it to or not. Destroying the ole an S 
with A TA X s by writers like Morrison, Salman Rushdie, Ange ; 7 ae 
hno struction: a z Octavia Butler, and Donna Haraway involves acts of se = iS 
aa timing n "gernes, amputations, grafts, and splices; disa sembling an o 
ett’ ate cae Se When the subaltern speaks, a new self anda a a : 
gh! the Book ni a no language is ever completely new. When, at the end o 
reap OCalyt €velation, an angel measures the New Jerusalem, it es 
mal ation a human measures. By the same token, the language of li 
or Stage od the subject who speaks it inherit a vocabulary from the lan- 
pil °ppression. Or, as one of this issue’s contributors, Richard 
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Dellamora, has written in his book Apocalyptic Overtureswith Re 
apocalyptic writing, the dominant heterosexual culture BS tO queer 
features of gay culture while suppressing lts specific sexual cone AN 
Finally, I would argue that apocalyptic tropes and sensibilities 

inflect the broad philosophical/theoretical/cultural and aien, largely 
tions grouped under the terms postmodernism and poststructuralism, Mae 
the most important North American fiction of the past 30 ron bre of 
as diverse as John Updike, Bernard Malamud, Margaret Aty TA 
Pynchon, Marge Piercy, Gore Vidal, Don DeLillo, Paul Auster, and Michae| 
Ondaatje has focused on some revelatory catastrophe whose traumatic force 
reshapes all that preceded itand all that follows. Moreover, as Lee Quinby, 
Mike Davis, and I have described in very different ways, there are senses A 
which contemporary American culture and politics can be seen as oriented 
by apocalyptic fears and desires, particularly (in my view) in their ambiya. 
lent relationships with traumatic historical memories. Fredric Jameson 
writes, I think correctly, of postmodernism as “an inverted millenarianism’ 
informed by “senses of the end of this and that (the end of ideology, of art, 
or social class . . .)” (1). And Jameson’s alarmed rhetoric regarding histori- 
cal and social flattening and disorientation (a rhetoric coming in large part 
from Jean Baudrillard) is itself an example of the apocalypticism of 
postmodern thinking. The apocalyptic, or postapocalyptic, tone of theory 
since the late 1960s is striking. Recall Foucault’s closing words in The Onder 
of Things when he imagines the Enlightenment notion of “man” being 
“erased, like a face drawn in sand at the edge of the sea” (387) or Derridas 
nearly Yeatsian image in “Structure, Sign, and Play” of the impending birth 
of a yet-inconceivable form of thinking “under the species of the non 
in the formless, mute, infant and terrifying form of monstrosity a 
Poststructuralist thinkers consistently refer to shatterings and Daa 
forms of thought, and to the absolute alterities on the far side of, Sates 
these ruptures. For Derrida, the rupture and the alterity, M ie 
tegration and reconfiguration, are posited as intrinsic, suet a ‘fo 
of language. Others, like Lyotard, Baudrillard, and Jameson o 


Titers 
wood, Thomas 


: of tech: ist 
apocalyptic transformations of thought and life in develop te: the | Dey 
nology and global capitalism. As I have argued elsewhere, e sublime | ang 


poststructuralist rhetorical emphasis on shattering, rupture al trauma 


and absolute transformation may signal a forgetting of DNE and Ini 
particularly of the Holocaust. Since the late 1970s, Lyotard, jooked t | tig 
Hayden White, among other poststructuralist thinkers, DAS Holocat liga 
sues of representation anew in light of questions raised by t Ka of “tae | ado 
is especially striking how Derrida’s earlier apocalyptic em nd suu tur) l 


: ege . 3 5 D rn ist 
“differance,” “dissemination,” and so on (which is lingu! 
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in his later work to an apocalyptic terminology that refers in a pecu- 


a specific yet oblique way to the Holocaust: “cinders,” “shibboleth,” 
jiarly 

03 
“date: 


he essays in this special issue of Twentieth Century Literature analyze many 
of the important issues and reference points of apocalyptic representa- 
tions of the just-completed century. Elinor Fuchs shows how Henrik Ibsen’s 
final play, When We Dead Awaken, portrays a characteristically modern ten- 
jon between ironic scrutiny and apocalyptic dread and desire, serving “asa 
rologue to the twentieth century's proliferation of apocalyptic literary im- 
agery” (401). Elana Gomel traces a fascinating literary history of narratives 
ofall-annihilating plagues, from Mary Shelley’s The Last Man to recent sci- 
encefiction texts. She argues intriguingly that in many twentieth-century 
plague narratives, the disease comes to stand for an ongoing, symptomatic 
condition: plague becomes not the opposite or end of life, but life as lived. 
Patrick Sharp’s essay on John Hersey’s Hiroshima shows how this text, first 
published to a wide and influential audience in The New Yorker, marked a 
crucial turning point in American thinking about atomic weapons and their 
japanese victims. As Sharp describes, Hersey’s work played an important 
role in constructing a postwar conception of atomic apocalypse as a combi- 
nation of instantaneous obliteration and gradual, agonizing extinction. Ed- 
vard J. Ahearn, discussing novels by Peter Ackroyd and Angela Carter, shows 
how these postmodern British texts continue an apocalyptic and visionary 
adition that reaches back to William Blake. Apocalypse in these works is a 
"sponse to historical crisis that takes the form of some revelatory break- 
wm of social and sexual identities. In her discussion of Salman Rushdie’s 
eee Children, Teresa Heffernan describes the tensions, illuminated a 
ee ones, between universal and nationalist ideals in par eae 
ad ein ; t $ conflict, in this case, between being a citizen ofa m a 
al mh ndian in an Indian nation. The shattering of See pe iti- 
a Gare to engender new ethnic voona =a! so ae ee 
i ee title puts it, is apocalyptically “unveiled.” Final ys ve aS: 
 apocaly onstrates the important confluence of contemporary eory 
Levin ypuc thinking in his essay on Luce Irigaray and Emmanuel 
hini , one analyzing Irigaray’s commentary on Levinas’s (ee ans 
No thi a shows also how sexuality comes to be at ae ee 
n an of alterity and apocalypse. Levinas’s sense of À nica =e 
Pocalytic sexy es other becomes blurred when he describes the qué 
A S F elation directed toward procreation. eS 
e of texts, genres, and disciplines, then—and this intro- 
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duction is far from having named all of them—apocalyptic and 

lyptic sensibilities have helped define the twentieth century. Tha abate 
deed been a century full of visions we would like to forget Ree is has im 
have nevertheless relentlessly recorded, analyzed, and mae We 
easy pleasure. With un. 


NOTES 


1 See also Steven Goldsmith’s excellent book on apocaly 
in English romanticism, Unbuilding Jerusalem. 

2 Michael Andre Bernstein has criticized the use of such “foreshadowing” 
in accounts of the Holocaust. As he rightly points out, no historical event aay 
be portrayed as inevitably following from earlier events. At the same time an 
overwhelmingly catastrophic event like the Holocaust does occupy a culturally 
and psychically central position, dividing history into a before and an after, and 
radically restructuring understandings of all events on either side. It is not in- 
evitability that gives a historical event an apocalyptic character. It is its ability to 
obliterate existing narratives and to initiate a new history that takes the form 
of an ominous and symptomatic aftermath. 

3 See my After the End, chap. 4. For more on the relations between poststruc- 
turalist theory, historical trauma, and the Holocaust, see recent work by Dominick 
LaCapra. For other perspectives on connections between postmodernism and 
poststructuralism and apocalypse, see Lee Quinby, Matei Calinescu, Peter 
Schwenger, Ahearn, and Dellamora. 
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And four great beasts came up from the sea. . . . The . . . second, like A 
a bear. It was raised up on one side, and had three ribs in its mouth, pe 
between its teeth. And they said thus to it: “Arise, devour much flesh” | qe 
—Daniel 7.45 l 

pl 

Then I saw another beast coming up out of the earth, and he... cal 
causes all... to receive... the mark... of the beast. 4 ie 
—Revelation 13.1], 16,17 

yp 

And he carried me away in the Spirit to a great and high mountain... i 


— Revelation 21.10 


ear as crystal. nod 
—Revelation 99.1 


; for „The 
And I saw the dead, small and great, standing before oinek 
sea gave up the dead who were in it, and Death and Hades 
up the dead who were in them. 


And he showed me a pure river of water of life, cl 


9-13 
— Revelation 90.121 


{the 
aven and 
And I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for the first hee 


first earth had passed away. Revelation al 
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nny ironist Ibsen with the fevered imagery of the classic apoca- 
M sexts, their candles, seals, beasts, whores, horned dragons, and women 
ype aa ine sun. An Artaud might go in this direction, maybe a German 
ga ionist, but not Ibsen. Ibsen would be a classicist, a romantic, a 
oN a realist, a symbolist, not to mention a Hegelian and a feminist, 
A he would be an apocalyptic. The apocalyptic, or perhaps more prop- 
millennialist, Ibsen has scarcely been explored. 

An aging artist, his spirited young wife, his spectral former model, and 
a blood-and-guts bear hunter—a foursome that reconfigures throughout 
When We Dead Awaken into shifting romantic and allegorical pairings—climb 
upward on a moun tain range pursuing their differing visions of ascent: free- 
dom, excitement, inspiration, retribution. For three of the four the pursuit 
is Life as each conceives it; but for Irene, the halfmad former artist’s model 
swathed in folds of white like a marble figure atop a sarcophagus, the search 
is perhaps for deliverance from torment. 

Ata crucial mountain pass, from which ascent and descent are equally 
perilous, the bear hunter slings the artist’s sexy young wife over his shoul- 
derand heads down the mountain, in the direction of warmth, green, and 
pleasure. The life-denying artist and the life-starved Irene advance ecstati- 
ally up from the desolate icy height before us to an invisible peak beyond 
to consummate their spiritual union, reawakening to life, one supposes, at 
the highest level of consciousness. And then comes the single most apoca- 
\ptic moment in Ibsen—apocalyptic in the popular sense of catastrophic, 
Swell as in its more recondite millenarianism—the avalanche that sweeps 
away these awakening dead. 

In Ibsen’s dry-eyed portrait of the jaded sculptor Rubek and the group 
eo ee surround him in the play has been sern sia ee 
chee fue ve his own life in art, Or, in less biographical wee eae : 
the senses S a between artistic dedication and toe ore se te 
Or of the È ae aS pastam of pesiviiies beeen Per a ee l 2 
ator ae as meats offers in The Choice, Enies Soe eo 
others cone a returning, in cyclical fashion the aN ee 
tendence, a 8 and Irene s deadly climb as a GRUP of spin u T 
se him a still others, as in Errol Durbach’s delica sty ironic ae i 
teading, R 3 mg an impasse between these two modes of SSIES I as 
\ejaand He TAE into the abyss of process, sexuality, and change: oe 
my T xa hunter, “is to embrace death as surely as Paes a 
Sno a e ot ucts of the Romantic imagination” (147). My pamess 1 
Tap ocalyny ato negotiate among these readings as to unpick this imagan 
Pse, inquire as to its specific meaning to Ibsen, and place the play 
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in the context of apocalyptic reference at the turn of the twe 
and beyond. 

Ibsen’s original title for his play was to be the same as th 
tural group that, along with the play’s three-tiered visual la 
the central image of the play. As described by Rubek, the sculpture, « 
rection Day,” now world famous and in a museum, has unde ae Resur 
cant transformation. Originally intended to represent the idea of Re ifi- 
tion in the figure of a pure young girl “untouched by worldly enera 
(1072)—“incorruptible,” as Paul says in Corinthians 15—the e 
its finished form has been, precisely, tainted by worldly experience, Rubek 
has produced a more complex and troubling image than the ideal one he 
first conceived. The figure of the girl has been moved back on her plinth, 

Represented in the foreground is the crust of the earth cracking open, out 
of which swarms a host of human beings with distorted animal features, 
Seated in the foreground—a mediating figure as it were between the hell 
of this chthonic vision and the heaven of the young female figure, only 


ntieth centuy 


at of the scul 
ndscape, forms 


slightly dimmed now in her ecstasy—is a likeness of the artist himself. The : 
remorse and guilt that weigh him down can never be washed away, even by i 
the pure spring that courses through his fingers in the sculpture. | st 
To the naive triumphalist and millennialist vision of the first statue, in th 
which the dead rise in a state so pure that they need not even be cleansed al 
of sin, Rubek has added a darker aspect of the apocalypse narrative. He has 
retrieved the image of the beast. The statue is now an allegory of conflict a 
within the artist’s soul. Since completing his masterpiece, Rubek has made D 
a career carving animal faces into and beneath the likenesses of his ee su 
patrons. He gives them “worthy horse faces and the stubborn muzzles p a 
mules—lop-eared, low-browed dog skulls, and pampered pig snouts—an tk 
every so often, the heavy, brutal semblance of a bull” (1036). l y 
Rubek brands his patrons, in the resonant language of Reve x a 
the “mark of the beast.” Theʻimage of the beast in the books of p Na RS 
Revelation has spawned a long history of interpretation. The ie Revolt < 
is Rome, is the church, is the pope, is the monarchy in he Seah revolte Ch 
tion, is capitalism in the Russian Revolution, is the Jews m the. ital societ | lig 
tion, is the United Nations, is the dark machinations of the ae gives x 
surfacing in the supermarket codes. In When We Dead Awaken veen camal f his 
an Augustinian version of the beast as a force in the batte p ne does® the 
and spiritual, earthly and heavenly, within each human soul, g in Rubek | tio 
on two representational levels. The allegorical battle represen vO males j Ne; 
statue, “Resurrection Day,” doubles the struggle between tū fro 


is 
his quartet of figures. «of the wate" h 
Emerging, like the canonical apocalypse beasts, OU 
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erived from “wolf,” running with dogs, hunting bear, e 


ed ating bloody 
tury nam at, Ulfheim represents for Ibsen that aspect of human nature given 
cee appetite. He too bears the mark of the beast. That Rubek and 
‘Ulp. over are at root aspects of a single figure is signaled by Ulfheim’s own 
Mg Ulfhem i of the two as artists: 
esur comparison , 
mifi- We both like working with hard material, ma’am—both I and your 
trec husband. He likes wrestling with blocks of marble... and I wrestle 
nce" with the hard, straining sinews of bears. And both of us force our 
re in material down under control at last. Become lord and master over 
abek it. We never give up till we’ve overcome it, no matter how much it 
he fights back. Sees [B]ecause the stone has something to fight for, 
inth, (00... . It’s dead, and it resists with all its strength being hammered 
oi into life. (1044) 
ures, Motifs of apocalypse in When We Dead Awaken are supported by the 
hell highly charged formal pattern of the play. In three acts, it traces a three-day 
only journey from light to dark to dawn, from low to higher to highest, mirror- 
The ing the emancipatory death and resurrection pattern of the Christian nar- 
nby native. As they disappear up the highest peak moments before the cata- 
| sttophic/redemptive avalanche, the ecstatic conviction of Rubek and Irene 
e, in that they are consummating a marriage feast invokes the marriage imagery 
nsed | atthe end of Revelation, 
e has The linings of Ibsen’s realist plays were always shot through with myth 
flict ad folklore, but Ibsen’s overt reliance on Christian imagery in When We 
tale Dead Awaken (the swan from Lohengrin in act 2 notwithstanding) seems 
a ae somewhat, shall we say, regressive. However, Ibsen had long been 
a tracted to millennialist thinking in the Christian, or perhaps post-Chris- 
-and tian, mode. 
vih T in its Judeo-Christian sense, refers to a small number v 
Land | these. a o opal texts. In the most famous, or perhaps nonan F 
Vero, atmos E eae (translation of the Greek apokalypsis) of Jo y o 
volti a « : nd times approach through mystical signs in heaven and r 
volu Jiris Xa po of good and evil. A titanic battle between A 
ciety ight of i ae forces of Antichrist culminates in the priliant mi a 
ress Non New Jerusalem.” In its extended sense, however, apoca ypse 
aml | his = Way of thinking, religious or secular, literal or symbolic, that grasps 
es? | the — ‘ pattern of catastrophe and rebirth—what F rank Kermode calls 
bek | tions 5 Pic “set” (84-108, 86-87). Just as important, it embraces tradi- 
jes Scar interpr Ctation of canonical texts that in themselves have acquired 
ator ‘nical status. The two most enduring interpretative traditions stem 
p be “Bustine and the twelfth-century monk whose new reading of Rev- 
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elation ultimately displaced Augustine’s: Joachim, abbot Siih 
monastery of Fiore. € Calabrian 

Joachim of Fiore saw the millennial pattern of apocalypse as a 
pattern of providential history itself. History moved in millennial E vey 
with the logic of the Trinity. The period of the Father, of the Das es 
the Old Testament was succeeded by the epoch of the Son, of Dame of 
and of the New Testament, to be in turn succeeded by the mila 
umph of the Holy Ghost, the age of the Spirit. Joachim’s interpretation i 
highly suspect by the church, for this third millennium would seem to vf 
dermine its authority, and even to carry the subversive implication fie 
new Book could emerge to supersede the Christian Bible. (Millenarian sects 
arising under the sign, if not the direct influence, of Joachim, for instance 
Mormonism, have gone so far as to produce such a Book.) 

Ibsen wrote in the lee of these great exigetic traditions, become myths 
in their own rights. Versions of Augustine’s psychomachia and Joachim’s 
ages of history are intertwined in Ibsen’s Emperor and Galilean. Completeda 
quarter of a century before When We Dead Awaken, this “world historical” 
epic explores a clash between the opposing historical forces of paganism 
and Christianity. These are depicted not only as objectively contending pow- 
ers in the fourth-century world of the play but also as subjective conflics 
within each dramatic figure. Eventually we learn that the solution to the 
conflict can lie only in the future with the discovery and adoption of a third 
way. The mystic Maximus explains his vision of history to Julian, soon to be 
the new emperor. “There are three empires,” he says: 


First that empire which was founded on the tree of knowledges 
that which was founded on the tree of the cross. . . . The mie E 
empire of the great mystery; the empire which shall be ane it 
the tree of knowledge and the tree of the cross together, ras ut 
hates and loves them both, and therefore it has its living sou 

der Adam’s grove and under Golgotha. (47) 


; 5 : ted both b 
The Joachite ring of Maximus’s third empire has been no 


yarwick 
‘Harry Carlson (333n32) and by historians Marjorie Reeves an er 
Gould (300), though there is no evidence of direct influence. decade ant 
scored these millennialist convictions in a Stockholm speech $ 
a half after Emperor and Galilean was published: 


I believe that the time in which we now live might. - b orn fro! 
as a conclusion, and that something new is about ate form 
it... . I believe that the time is not far off when PAS i forms 
social conceptions will cease to exist in theu a fora W 
from both of them there will arise a unity, whic 
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contain within itself the conditions for the happiness of mankind. I 


Nan believe that poetry, philosophy, and religion will be merged in a 

new category and become a new Vital force, of which we who are 
very living now can have no clear conception. . .. I believe that the ide- 
ts als of our time . . . are tending toward what in my play Emperor and 
dof Galilean I designated as the “Third Kingdom.” (Sprinchorn 267) 
i The Joachite pattern may hover over the three-day, three-level structure of 


We Dead Awaken as well, for the need for a new vision, combining the 


T ai of the animal with the aspiration of the spiritual, may be the mes- 
Bi sage of the mountain ascent and the crushing riposte of the avalanche. 
sects When We Dead Awaken is not only a Dramatic Epilogue,” as Ibsen sub- 
ance ited it, to his twelve-play prose cycle. It might also be seen as a prologue to 
the twentieth century’s proliferation of apocalyptic literary imagery. It was 
ths composed and published in a crucial period of European apocalyptic anxi- 
im’s ey and millennial anticipation. Apocalypse, in both its catastrophic and 
eda tiumphalist modes, was invoked throughout theatrical and other literary 
ical” modernisms (Fuchs). If the dead sun 200 millennia hence, as in Trepley’s 
nism miniature avant-garde play in Chekhov’s The Seagull, presented an image of 
pow- apocalyptic dread (“It is cold, cold, cold . . . deserted, deserted, deserted” 
flicts [35]), “Victory Over the Sun,” a Russian cubo-futurist opera of the 
) the prerevolutionary avant-garde, displayed the millennialist anticipation of a 
hird more perfect, remade, world. Many works of apocalyptic consciousness, re- 
obe | vealing both its destructive and celebratory phases, appeared in the theater 
and fiction of the decade of When We Dead Awaken’s composition. I will dis- 
then cuss three that compose an interesting dialogue with the play. 
s the The split image of Rubek and Ulfheim can be discovered in another 
don godlike “sculptor,” the titular figure in the 1896 work of the avowed 
ise il *Pocalyptist, H. G. Wells. In The Island of Doctor Moreau, the vivisectionist 
sun “oreau sculpts not animals out of people, like the disillusioned Rubek, but 
gue out of animals. Moreau, seeking like an artist to “find out the ex- 
h by ‘hu mit of plasticity in a living shape” (141), makes creatures that are 
wick Pea 9 shape,” the alarmed narrator of the story informs us, yet each 
nder ce has ‘Woven into it, into its movements, into the expression of its 
and 0g, eo into its whole presence, some now irresistible suggestion ofa 
E re and—here the narrator Prendrick quotes directly from 
ribed Morea the unmistakable mark of the beast” (99). 
por im, asto A S work, like Rubek’s art, causes pain to other creatures, but to 
san the arti ubek until the very end of his life, this pain to others is the price 
ai Ihe lowe StS aspiration to a higher condition. Moreau could be describing 
aes The] Hace th-bound, world of Ulfheim and Maja, when he explains that 
e 


. + i? 
men and women set on pleasure and pain,” and again Wells 
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quotes Revelation, “is the mark of the beast upon them 
beast from which they came.” “Pain and pleasure—they 
plains, indulging in the same progression of human spirit > De ex. 
low to high that shapes Ibsen’s play, “only so long as we wriggle j Ution from 
(140-41). ee In the dust, > 

Two generations younger than Ibsen, Alfred Jarry was al 
spell of fin-de-siècle apocalyptic foreboding. Few people reali 
cursing, cowardly, toilet-brush waving, earth-destroying Père 
in 1895—a year before Ubu’s notorious Ubu Roistage debut—in Jarry’s § 
act symbolist drama, Caesar-Antichrist, where it was Ubu’s lot to iter 

the Antichrist. Most scenes of the Ubu play were first published there oe 
We Dead Awaken performs an allegory: from the spiritual and physical a 
ness at sea level, the play moves to the relative freedom and health of the 
mountain resort, and from there to the challenging region above of preci- 
pices and fissures, to the sun-drenched, highest “peak of promise” (1090) 
beyond. Jarry’s inscrutable Antichrist play reverses the allegory, describing 
a four-act descent into what Jarry scholar and translator James Bierman calls 
an “inverse resurrection” (24). The Antichrist descends from nothingness, 
to an heraldic astral realm, to earth (here he emerges as the Ubu of act 3) 
and then in the “Last Act (of Judgment),” to a valley realm. A “Postface; 
consisting of the single line, reads, “The dead rise up and come to judg 
ment.” 

If H. G. Wells and Jarry share with Ibsen an apocalyptic cast of mind, 
their post- or antihumanism seems far removed from Ibsen’s humanist ide: 
als. Perhaps a closer comparison can be found in the late works of August 
Strindberg, whose explorations of the mystic and occult in the 1890s led 
him to an entirely new type of dramaturgy. Strindberg’s attraction to ie 
lypse and millenarianism turn up in many corners of his work, but so pa 
I know, A Dream Play, composed two years after When We Dead a be 
not been identified as partaking of these interests. It can eo Th 
read as Joachite in its three-part structure, and may be specifically Dé na 
to When We Dead Awaken as well, in the scene set on Foulhaven, the Ton 
tined island of the sick, whose parklike setting (as in act 1 of When 
Awaken) belies the contamination of its inhabitants. 

In A Dream Play Agnes, the daughter of the god Indra, 
carth, undergoes an earthly journey that falls into three dist 
then leaves earth again to return to her father in the ether. 

see the vertical landscape that attends the visionary, apo ah 
three phases of the play are associated with three male figures Sani 
the Lawyer, and the Poet. We recall that the three phases of Joaci 1p 10 i 
ing of apocalypse were three ages of human history corres} 


the Mark ofi 
arero NSA 
ual evol 


SO under the 
ze that Jany’s 
Ubu appeared 


comes down 


eps, all 
phases: § 
nct} -p We 


ponding 
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„ity, Agnes encounters these three phases not as historical ages but as 
Le types, OF better perhaps, as structures of consciousness. The devo- 
eed love of the Officer as son and lover give way to the dark, moralistic 

d of the Lawyer, the father of Agnes’s child, whose constant theme is 
nsibility to duty. One might interject here that if Strindberg were truly 
gescribing a Joachite universe, he would of course begin with the father 
and go on to the son. But Agnes’s own journey is a descent and ascent and 
nota linear progression. The reversed order—first the son, then the father 
at the nadir of Agnes’s sojourn on earth—would still reflect the Joachite 

tern. The third and final figure Agnes encounters is the Poet, and here 
the discourse shifts decisively to the third Joachite moment, that of the 
Spirit. It is only to the Poet that Agnes can unveil the riddle of the universe, 
yet even he cannot grasp her heaven-inspired wisdom. At the end of the 
play, a bonfire consumes the illusions of suffering humanity—perhaps a dis- 
ant reflection of the “fire that came down from God out of heaven” (Rev. 
90.9) to purify the world of Satan’s deceptions just before the rising of the 
dead. 

The apocalyptic scenario has its destructive and emancipatory modes, 
and a symbolic trajectory of scenes, figures, and actions that are epidemic 
in twentieth-century modernism. There it is in Yeats with his rough beast 
slouching towards Bethlehem, and again in Karl Kraus’s immense play on 
the Great War, The Last Days of Mankind. It is there in Artaud’s Spurt of Blood 
with its Great Whore, war in heaven, and restored virgin; in D. H. Lawrence’s 
Apocalypse; in T. S. Eliot’s “this is the way the world ends”; in Beckett’s end- 
oftheworld games; in Malina and Beck’s Paradise Now!; in Grotowski’s 
ee com Figuris; in the world destruction of Heiner Miller's 
his san and, jumping forward, in Tony Kushner’s Angels in America, 
aproachin > En ecological destruction, and prayer of hope for the 
tance, 8 en ennium. Ibsen’s When We Dead Awaken stands at the brink 
the Rec. hose history was shaped by the millennialist movements of 
a~after w revolution and the thousand-year Reich, and much of whose 
Point of the a edo of make it new (Canto 53)—looks, from the vantage 
1M, Ibsen a x twenty-first century, like a sustained premullennial pros 
lived to ieee Is Is play in a retrospective frame: it is an epilogue. If he 
tintendeq eae play, Ibsen wrote with a certain millenarian flourish, 
Meyer 785) wie forward with new weapons, and with new equipment 
Awaken, ien i Ae apocalyptic and millenarian strains of When We Dead 
shadow the 8) not partaking of the next century's antihumanism, fore- 
literą RER Weapons and new equipment of much of twentieth-century 
artistic modernism. 


yor! 
respo. 
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The Plague of Utopias: 
pestilence and the Apocalyptic Body 


ELANA GOMEL 


1. And I heard a great voice out of the temple saying to the seven 

angels, Go your ways and pour out the vials of the wrath of God upon 

the earth. 

2. And the first went, and poured out his vial upon the earth; and 

there fell a noisome and grievous sore upon the men which had the 

mark of the beast, and upon them which worshipped his image. 
—Revelation 16 


le the secular apocalyptic visions that have proliferated wildly in the last 
-200 years, the world has been destroyed by nuclear wars, alien invasions, 
ee changes, social upheavals, meteor strikes, and technological shut- 
vns. 
ieee ere scenarios are shaped by the eroticism of disaster. The 
S ook that finds satisfaction in elaborating fictions of the End is 
saline y - On the one hand, its ultimate object is some version of the 
organic m ew Jerusalem, an image of purity so absolute that it denies the 
inger on €ssiness of life.’ On the other hand, apocalyptic fictions typically 
ten See GL and suffering. The end result of apocalyptic purification of 
izarre and Ess importance than the narrative pleasure derived from the 
Sone, ae pulent tribulations of the bodies being burnt by fire and brim- 
n this ee by scorpion stings, trodden like grapes in the winepress. 
Nolent co nterplay between the incorporeal purity of the ends and the 
Whose E of the means the apocalyptic body is born. It is a body 
R EXcessiy, kacs is a precondition of ultimate health, whose grotesque 
der; C Sexuality issues in angelic sexlessness, and whose torture un- 


Ms a pa; 
ai ‘ 2 : 
painless—and lifeless—millennium. 
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The apocalyptic body is perverse, points out Tina Pippin 
mutating from maleness to femaleness and back again, pines an 
domasochistic “bloodletting on the cross,” trembling in eee by the x 
awaiting an unearthly consummation (122). But most of all it a while 
body, a text written in the script of stigmata, scars, wounds, and Gea 
apocalypse strikes the body politic like a disease, progressing hone Any 
symptoms of a large-scale disaster through the crisis of the mba first 
the recovery of the millennium. But of all the Four Horsemen Ta to 
whose ride begins most intimately, in the private travails of indlvitual fet 
and ends in the devastation of the entire community, is the last one Re ', 
lence. The contagious body is the most characteristic modality ofan i 
tic corporeality. At the same time, I will argue, it contains a counterapoca, 
lyptic potential, resisting the dangerous lure of Endism, the ideologica 
potent Se Se of “apocalyptic terror” and “millennial perfectio 

(Quinby 2). 

This essay, a brief sketch of the poetics and politics of the contagious 
body, does not attempt a comprehensive overview of the historical develo 
ment of the trope of pestilence. Nor does it limit itself to a particular dis- 
ease, along the lines of Susan Sontag’s classic delineation of the poetics of 
TB and many subsequent attempts to develop a poetics of AIDS. Rather, my 
focus is on the general narrativity of contagion and on the way the plague 
stricken body is manipulated within the overall plot of apocalyptic 
millennialism, which is a powerful ideological current in twentieth-centuly 
political history, embracing such diverse manifestations as religious funda 
mentalism, Nazism, and other forms of “radical desperation” (Quinby + 
5). Thus, I consider both real and imaginary diseases, focusing on them" 
rative construction of the contagious body rather than on the precise ep 
demiology of the contagion. 

All apocalyptic and millenarian ideologies ultimately 
utopian transformation of the body (and the body politic 
ing. But pestilence offers a uniquely ambivalent modality oh r 
lypse. On the one hand, it may be appropriated to the au 
apocalyptic purification as a singularly atrocious technique A A for gend 
the damned from the saved. Thus, the plague becomes a meaa he plagë’ 
cide, functioning as such both in Mein Kampf and in Camus s s the gid’! 
On the other hand, the experience of a pandemic wee ie line be 
hopefulness of Endism. Since everybody is a potential vie recision: In 
tween the pure and the impure can never be drawn with any k p stilent® 

stead of delivering the climactic moment of the Last Judgn a tenua 
lingers on, generating a limbo of common suffering Marte hes 
and moribund but all-embracing body politic springs inte 
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nt 
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A finitely postponed and the disease becomes a metaphor for the pro- 
isin e The finality of mortality clashes with the duration of morbid- 
cess 


ity pestilence is poised on the cusp between divine punishment and man- 
nade disaster. On the one fae pean war or ecological catastro- 
he, pandemic has a eee pe pedigree that leads back from cur- 
rent bestsellers such as Pierre Ouellette S The Third Pandemic (1996) to the 
medieval horrors of the Black Death and indeed to the Book of Revelation 
iself, On the other hand, disease is one of the central tropes of biopolitics, 
shaping much of the twentieth-century discourse of power, domination, and 
the body. Contemporary plague narratives, including the burgeoning dis- 
course of AIDS, are caught between two contrary textual impulses: acquies- 
cence ina (super) natural judgment and political activism. Their impossible 
combination produces a clash of two distinct plot modalities. 

In his contemporary incarnations the Fourth Horseman vacillates be- 
ween the voluptuous entropy of indiscriminate killing and the genocidal 
energy directed at specific categories of victims. As Richard Dellamora 
points out in his gloss on Derrida, apocalypse in general may be used “in 
order to validate violence done to others” while it may also function as a 
modality of total resistance to the existing order (3). But my concern here 
isnot so much with the difference between “good” and “bad” apocalypses 
(is total extinction “better” than selective genocide?) as with the interplay 
ofeschatology and politics in the construction of the apocalyptic body. 

The basic narrative script of an apocalypse strives to reach the ultimate 
closure, while at the same time opening up the space of sequentiality. “The 
apocalyptic as a literary genre must be understood as a species of the larger 


| genre of eschatology, the study of ‘end things’—‘a eschata, the edge or hori- 
ma Spatially or temporally” (Keller 20). At the same time, apocalypse is en- 
he meshed in 


the logic of continuity: 


Every apocalypse is a sequel. ... The word “sequel” in its root is re- 
ated to the words seal and sign .. . A re-reading/replaying of the 
Apocalypse means a cycle of sealing, cracking open, and resealing, 


oe over and over again. (Pippin 1-2) 
4 £ . “re . 
F mee k of Revelation, itself an heir to a long prophetic and chiliastic 


final, Concludes with a vision of the New Jerusalem. The end is never 


as pat comes after the end is either millennium or what James eee 
Wtopia, A a ESE The equivalent of the scriptural millennium to By is 
“Ome i eol a transformation of the social (and even physical) universe, 

“Bely scripted brave new world, arising from the destruction 
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of the old. The word apocalyptic, argues David Ketterer “has bot} 
? d Oth a 


3 . rr SRR a eae 3 n ‘ 
and positive charge: there is a necessary correlation between iha Egative 


tion of the world and the establishment of the New Jerusale R destrug hi 
Quinby calls millennial seduction is predicated on the Cao (7), What st 
horror of the closure and the pleasure of the sequel. Th CtWeen the 


€ Worse are the 
the Rapture of 
asies, the heal. 


tribulations before the end, the better is whatever follows: 
the fundamentalists, the regeneration of nature in ecofant 
ing of the community in the 60s and 70s fictions of nuclear apocalypse, Iti 
this dependence of utopia on catastrophe that prompted the wet a 
Martha Bartter’s article: “Nuclear Holocaust as Urban Renewal.” _ ae 
Postapocalypse, however, is a discourse not so much of radical transfor. 
mation as of “aftermaths and remainders” (Berger xii). The end has come 
and gone but the apocalyptic “text does not end, nor does the world repre- 
sented in the text, and neither does the world itself” (Berger 5), Postapoca 
lypse seems to be concerned not with the sharp moment of death but rather 
with the interminable duration of dying. If the apocalypse promises glori- 
ous rebirth, postapocalypse is enmeshed in the backward-looking narrative 
of trauma. 
While the scriptural Angel of Pestilence is part of the millenarian dis 
course, the historical pandemics better fit the pattern of postapocalypse. 
Unlike fantasies of global annihilation, pandemics are a matter of record. 
Utopian imaginings of renewal are compromised by the grim memories of 
“suffering, madness, and death” inflicted by smallpox, the bubonic plague, 
cholera, and a host of other killers on the populations of the ancient world 
and medieval Europe (Karlen 89). Thus, the relation between pestilence 
and utopia is bound to be more complicated than the relation between a 
totally imaginary disaster and the millennium. The responses of pas 
stricken societies follow a common pattern that seems to have no plac ea 
millenarian rebirth. This pattern comprises panic, dissolution of ae 
nomic structures, and despair, succeeded by a makeshift return f A ant 
R 5 : i : + across VEIY differe 
ity once the disease has run its course. This uniformity across Ye} | Confer 
historical contexts prompted the participants of the 1989 Oe ommon 
ence on Epidemics and Ideas to wonder “whether there was notat 
‘dramaturgy’ to all epidemics” (Slack 3). A 
However, even if the initial response tends to ie > subsea 
conference’s collected papers persuasively demonstrate ane ne and idee 
inscription of this “dramaturgy” depends on the prior aed character 
logical paradigms of a given society no less than on the K narrativi 
the epidemic. It is my claim that in the twentieth century os. apot 
epidemic has been conditioned by two opposing plot a e 
and postapocalypse, the finality of utopia on the one hand, 4 
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soni ae oo natin tal ee 
- called entropia ocus of political 
s following sections I will first consider the postapocalyptic dis- 

oF protracted dying, narrative entropy, and interminable duration 
COO haracteriZeS one strand in the fictional representations of pestilence. 
Fi and links together such outwardly disparate texts as Daniel Defoe’s 
{ Journal of the Plague Year, Mary Shelley's The Last Man, Albert Camus’s The 
Plague, and a contemporary science fiction novel, Connie Willis’s Doomsday 
Book. 1 will discuss both the narrative stance of speaking for the dead and 
ihe entropic body (and body politic) that such texts generate. After a brief 
glance at the way entropia is refracted in the debates around AIDS, I will 
move on to the second modality of pestilence: the plague as a “final solu- 
tion,” a decisive break with, and purification from, the past, ushering in a 
genocidal utopia. Such use of the trope of pestilence is characteristic of 
Nazi and neo-Nazi discourse, some of whose roots lie in the eugenicist fan- 
wies of the last century. Starting with Jack London’s story “The Unparal- 
kled Invasion,” I will trace the permutations of this apocalyptic model of 
pestilence in Mein Kampfand a neo-Nazi novel, Senpent’s Walk. The essay ends 
with a detailed analysis of two contemporary science fiction texts, Greg 
Bear's Blood Music and Greg Egan’s Distress, which, despite their sophisti- 
cated postmodern sensibility, exemplify the dangerous seduction of this 
apocalyptic Endism, of the plague-as-utopia. 


HISTORIAN AMONG THE GRAVES 


dM plot of pestilence is driven toward narrative exhaustion. Unlike a 
Ea a apocalypse, which has a definite beginning (the zero hour, the 
aes of the button) and definite end (all the arsenals have run dry), 
tl ce disease may theoretically continue indefinitely. It is checked 
on eal factors—the buildup of immunity in the population, cor- 
ide their aa k mutation of the pathogenic agent. Bacilli and viruses = 
Outbreaks i most contagious diseases manifest the pattern of sporadic 
temic in tha ae by periods of latency, during which they pes en- 
ito oda fected population.® The only intrinsic closure of a pandemic 
equenti ae which leaves no opening for a hopeful sequel. eae 

€, how a ty presupposes a closure followed by a new beginning. e 

ay 1S governed by the logic of repetition. The chain of death 
On of more and more identical links. Pandemic, in its inter 
AEE Senerates the text of fragments rather than of eau 

on of repetitive episodes, deferring any kind of meaningfu 
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closure. Maurice Blanchot argues for the nexus between thei 


the disaster and narrative fragmentation. The violence ofac MAgination i 

: aca | 

tures the coherence of the text, producing a String of fra oto fa d 
; : m ; 

accumulation of episodes. 8 “NUS, a linear fi 


J return to the fragment: while it never is unic Ue, still į 
external limit—the outside toward which it falls is noes I has ng 
at the same time no internal limitation (it is no feds TAR ean 
and closed upon itself). And yet it is something Strict ee 
of its brevity (it can be prolonged like agony), but cane DEcalise 
ness, the tightness that chokes to the breaking point... 8 a 


A heap of fragments like a heap of bodies, a text with no external limit 
like the boundless spread of contagion: the textuality Blanchot describes 3 
the textuality of pestilence. And indeed, many—though not all—plague 
narratives are structured by the logic of iterative mortality that undermines 
the teleological progression of the apocalypse. 

There is a special narrative voice proper to pestilence. This is the voice 
of Thucydides describing the great plague of Athens in the second bookof 
his History of the Peloponnesian War: a clinical, carefully detailed description, 
strangely detached, despite the fact that the historian was one of the victims 
of the disease.* Thucydides renounces any ambition to draw the “lessons 
of the plague; he is merely a chronicler: 


I, for my part, shall merely describe its nature and set down its 
symptoms by which it might be recognized if it should ever break 
out again. I caught the disease myself and observed others suffering 
fromit. (qtd. in Longrigg 22) 


“I caught the disease myself” means, of course, that he was ong oe 
lucky few who recovered. And yet, one pauses involuntarily woes 
this chilling sentence: is this one of the dead speaking? 

The fictional narrator of Daniel Defoe’s pseudodocumentaly Pe 
Journal of the Plague Year speaks with the same clinical dence Lo 
who has nothing to fear. As one of the inhabitants of pague is ronal 
don, of course, he is in mortal danger. But his privileged textual p rible 0 
a witness grants him immunity. He is not an individual body Mel x ead. 
the disease but an incorporeal voice speaking for the dying S rogres® 
His identity is subsumed in his role of chronicler. As the nove F prop 
all individual fears are leached out; all that is left is the only emo 
to a witness, “unsatisfied curiosity” (98). ant who is 

It is as if each pestilence required its own accountaD ommunit f 
rarily) spared in order to put down the death roll of ma embi : 
words of John Clyn during the Black Death in England ane 
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ice of the chronicler-witness: “I, as if among the dead, waiting till 
have put into writing truthfully what I have heard and veri- 
fied” (Qt day Book, quoting Clyn’s word rs hi i 

k Death, Doomsaay » J a y ords, transfers his function to 
npes Jorer from the future observing the ravages of the plague. At the end 
Pee book the twenty-first-century woman and the fourteenth-century man 
a collapsed into one iconic image of the witness, a “true historian, writing 
i the empty church, surrounded by graves (650). 

The position of the plague witness is ambiguous. On the one hand, to 
fulfill their task the narrators must be granted (at least temporary) immu- 
niy. On the other hand, by identifyi ng with the collective body whose disso- 
uton they chronicle, they experience its protracted agony. Writing becomes 
dying; not so much a means to survive as the endless postponement of the 
imeversible moment of death. Thucydides recovered; John Clyn died; these 
are vagaries of infection undeterred by textual considerations. But the fic- 
ional chroniclers—Defoe’s narrator, Mary Shelley’s Last Man, Connie 
Willis’s Kivrin—are suspended between life and death, historians among 
the graves. Moving through the world of death, they are “as if among the 
dead” themselves, and yet at the same time they speak for the remnant of 
ihe living. Straddling the boundary between life and death, they lose their 
individuality to become the voice of the plague-stricken community. Even if 
this community dwindles to a bare minimum, there is still the possibility of 
its survival—and by the same token, the possibility of yet another flare-up 
of the disease. The narrator's collective voice represents the duration of 
Pestilence, its refusal of final closure.’ 

Albert Camus’s The Plague takes to the logical extreme the narrative of 
me The identity of the narrator, Dr. Rieux, is only revealed toward 
inte ieee he appears as one of the characters, speaking of pimai 
i X Paon: The voice that narrates the agony of Oran is the collec- 
oft mee eee sonal we that programmatically refuses any restriction 
of view to the individual perspective: 
Beene nese events will seem quite natural; to See a ae in 
o : me Sion a narrator cannot take ees 2 heehee 
pened,” wh eee His business is ora say, Rae WE eee 
cia Hen e knows it actually did happen, the P ds of 
ife of a whole populace, and that there are thousands 


Ges 
Ye Witnesses who can appraise in their hearts the truth of what he 
Writes. (7 


When j A ‘ 
ates hj a in the last section Dr. Rieux finally reveals his identity, he reiter 
®mmitment to the collective suffering of the community and re- 
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nounces his own individual pain as insignificant in the face o 
lamity: “Thus, decidedly, it was up to him to speak for all” 
Paradoxically, to narrate pestilence one must become as im 
pestilence itself. Contagion strikes with no regard for the indi 
the victim, and it is precisely that “ruthless, almost mathematic 
(219), “that precise savagery, that calculated frenzy of the p 
instilled an odious freedom as to all that was not Here and N 
prompted Camus to choose epidemic as his metaphor for the comm 
man condition. The detached chronicler, the impersonal na on hu- 
speaks for the community of the victims, but he also speaks with the 
the pestilence that has brought this community into being in the first place 
A plague narrative must, of course, come to an end, but this end is i 
ways provisional and arbitrary, not the grand climax of the apocalypse, but 
a temporary respite in the potentially endless chronicle of dying. The wit 
ness may fall silent but another, indistinguishable witness will take his or 
her place. The “dramaturgy” of pestilence is open-ended. The narrative it 
generates subverts the grand hopes of the millennium, leaving the battered 
survivors with no utopia in sight. The best they can hope for is to stave off 
the inevitable recurrence of destruction: 


fco 


m 
(247), 


Viduality of 
al efficien > 
lague, Which 
owi (242), that 


Witness, 
VOice of 
pes 
see 
auc 
Way 
ma! 
Tite 
dea 
not 
mal 
thir 
[Rieux] knew what those jubilant crowds did not know but could Pa 
have learned from books: that the plague bacillus never dies or dis- 
appears for good; that it can lie dormant for years and years in fur 
niture and linen-chests; that it bides its time in bedrooms, cellars, 
trunks, and bookshelves; and that perhaps the day would come 
when, for the bane and enlightenment of men, it roused apar rals 
again and sent them forth to die in a happy city. (Camus 252) 


fens 
dia. 
are | 
den 
nce 

The plot of pestilence, then, is not so much a “fiction of an eng a 
fiction ofan end indefinitely postponed. It may become anio 
its refusal of the transition from the tribulation to the mil onna 
day Book the twenty-first century is stricken by yet another pan Tate 
as deadly as the Black Death was in the fourteenth. The text Motes dying 
the two time frames, the past and the future, and in both people route 
of a mysterious contagion. Despite considerable medical at ee The 
is shown to be illusory, and history is looped in the circle of ie film ee 
same time loop is exploited to the full in the plague-apocalyP'™ contribute 
to its inexorable advent. This cyclical plot of pain ge 
erasure, not transformed or purified but suspended m 


of dying. 


the infinite 
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THE ENTROPIC BODY 


e of the most haunting images of A Journal of the Plague Year is the 
() éescription of dead bodies thrown into a common pit: 


[S]ome were wrapt up in linen sheets, some in rags, some little 
other than naked ... but the matter was not much to them, or the 
indecency much to any one else, seeing they were all dead, and 
were to be huddled together into the common grave of mankind, 
as we may call it; for here was no difference made. ... (81) 


This is one of the stock elements that comprise the “dramaturgy” of 
psilence. The degree of technological sophistication of a given society 
vems to make only a minor difference when it comes to mass burial; the 
aidience’s reaction, a mixture of fascination, horror, and revulsion, is al- 
says the same. What largely accounts for this reaction is the way in which 
mas burial at the time of the plague, as opposed to the elaborate funeral 
ntes of ordinary times, underscores the brutal stripping away of identity in 
death, When the citizens of Oran are flung into quicklime-filled pits, it is 
not the sheer number of victims that is most horrifying but rather the “ulti- 
mate indignity” of the indiscriminate disposal of bodies: “[B]y the force of 
things, this last remnant of decorum went by the board, and men and 
Women were flung into the death-pits indiscriminately” (145). 

The contemporary technothriller The Third Pandemic describes the de- 
fenses of medicine breached by a new strain of antibiotic-resistant chlamy- 
dia, And as if history had stood still since the Black Death, faceless bodies 
uteagain dumped into the “grave of mankind,” the only concession to mo- 


demity being the plastic shrouds that literally obliterate all signs of sex, age, 
race: 


As the bed rises, the bodies fall out slowly at first, black and 
wrinkled lumps of plastic that issue a leaden thump when they land 
atop those that came before them. The bed rises higher and the 
Pace quickens, and a dark shiny waterfall of death cascades down 
toward the damp, red soil. (Ouellette 369) 


7 . ae of ppass burial denies history just as it dissolves identity. The 
Tace $ ague victim is denuded of every vestige of difference. It is See 
Nsical: S, Senderless. And yet in its very abstractness it becomes intensely 

: the body of mortality. 

Tates = dissolution of identity is the main theme of the novel that inaugu- 

kom that oe fantastic pandemics, Mary Shelley’s The Last Man. Lesser 

he nights Frankenstein, The Last Man is just as prescient in adumbrating 
ares of the future age. But whereas Frankenstein is structured as a 
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conventional apocalypse, in which the disastrous ending is fi l 
ambiguous promise of a new beginning, or at least a new at r 
The Last Man forecloses any possibility of a sequel. The ee ofh bris 
in the future, is framed by the author’s introduction, presén aaa a | m 
result of her deciphering of “Sibylline leaves”: thus it become NS it as the 
of the coming end of the world, which is absolute and final (3), T 
of “Verney—the LAST MAN” (342) is a relentless countdown to 5 lig Story 
The first half of the novel is a roman 4 clef, based on the lives a 
Byron, and other illustrious people of Mary Shelley’s acquaintance, ie 
the plague strikes, the text becomes a series of death vignettes, paring E 
its considerable cast of dramatis personae first to a small group Sidi, 
then to a family, a threesome, a couple, and finally to the last man, iat 
ous narrative “I” wandering over the depopulated earth and slowly dissol- 
ing in its silence. There is something coldly mechanical about the progres 
of the plague, which Verney calls “the murderous engine” (334)—a trope 
echoed in Camus’s description of the epidemic as “the slow, deliberate 
progress of some monstrous thing crushing out all upon its path” (148), 
Like every mechanical process, it is ruled by the Third Law of Thermody. 
namics, grinding to a halt when all narrative energy dissipates. The pan- 
oramic perspective of the last pages, which, translated into cinematic terms, 
would have Verney’s small boat dissolve into a wide shot of the empty sea, 
underscores the sense of blankness pervading the third volume of the book. 
It is the one apocalypse that is truly and completely final, offering no Rap 
ture, no salvation of the chosen, and no punishment of the damned. 
The contrast between the social and romantic entanglements of the first 
half of the novel and what Brian Aldiss in his introduction calls “the ~ 
ing mathematics of diminishing numbers” emphasizes the etiolation ee 
jectivity in the time of the plague. Contagion generates a calculus dar 
tion in which bodies, divested of their individuality, age, social status, ¢ 
gender, become so many interchangeable counters swept off be 
board of life. Eventually, as the last survivors are buried, Verne) ae must 
them but the intangible abstraction of Humanity: “The species z T indi 
perish” (300). As the plot fragments into accumulation of deaths, 
vidual dies into statistics. dst 
The abstract corporeality of the plague victim correspo? lague, S 
stract repetitiveness of the disease. The secret, the “it, of the ka a ove! 
Rambert in Camus’s novel, is that it means “the same thing you 7). 
and over again” (134). “Plague, like abstraction, was en a ook 
Journal of the Plague Yearopens with bills of mortality. In Dooms? njis 


lowed by 


ame 


o the ab 


ok 
: pris b0°” 
sie : : à friends will le = ag, i 
employs statistical analysis to predict which of her friends a umber 

. ~ . . SD : K mt 
keeping of death, with individual tragedies reduced to 
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aracterizes the rhetoric of plague as opposed to the rhetoric of such 


an iing diseases as TB and cancer, analyzed by Susan Sontag in 
i, | indivi Metaphor: 
se f iness Fg points out that “in the images that collected around the disease 
he So ne can see emerging a modern idea of individuality 7. - (35) 
g (18) 4 the metaphorical clusters that coalesced around TB and cancer 
y Be ic different, if not opposite, what they had in common was the tai- 
3 A of the manner of dying to the manner of living, of a particular pa- 
tology to a particular characterological disposition. One had a “consump- 
m | iwe personality ora’ carcinogenic one, and the elaboration of such rheto- 
s | ic contributed to the psychological elaboration of the individual self. The 
w | body functioned in such rhetoric only as the epiphenomenon of psyche. 
li- Sontag sets the older, more traditional discourse of epidemic in opposi- 
es | donto the “individualization” of modern diseases. In Thomas Mann’s 
pe | ‘Deathin Venice,” she argues, Aschenbach is “reduced” by cholera to being 
ate | one of many, a nameless, faceless cipher of mortality. Just as his passion for 
§), | Tadzio strips him of “all that has made [him] singular,” the epidemic fur 
d- | thersimplifies him into an anonymous victim: “Cholera is the kind of fatal- 
m | iythat, in retrospect, has simplified a complex self, reducing it to sick envi- 
ns, | ronment” (Sontag 41). 
ea, However, it is possible to argue that in being thus “simplified,” 
k | Aschenbach loses a self but acquires a body. This body is no longer a unique 
ip | vesel privileged to carry a uniquely refined subjectivity but rather a com- 
mon corporeality of the sick community. Heavily made up to disguise its 
m! | 36 racked with the homosexual desire for a beautiful boy, Aschenbach’s 
m tholera-ridden body is perverse but also generic in that it defies the propri- 
ib | eties of age, gender, and class to express the collective drama of longing 
y ATA Dying in Venice, he dies the death of Venice. — 
nt | Conflicts be ague, with its collective but impersonal narrative voice; the man 
ot | arugple peor individuality eine the community of mieng, the z ze 
it | pigie” (ry EN each man’s happiness and the abstractions o t e 
di | tge Uan a mors the plague rages, the more it consumes a ves- 
aching Tn ifference, so the inhabitants of Oran fuse into a soli ae 
T omsfolk a : the first effect of this brutal visitation was to see oe 
a8 | duction to ct as if they had no feeling as individuals” (58). ue is ini 
vel | which Lö Journal of the Plague Year Anthony Burgess notei the way pa 
A | Sey, A 1S made to appear as a breathing, suffering entity” (18). How 
ri! | iduals in nce is not simply a device of the city novel. The fusion of wie 
ok mework a common corporeality occurs even when there is no urban 
j fiture, fin © act as its skeleton. In Doomsday Book Kivrin, a visitor from the 


8 herself in a tiny medieval hamlet, marvels at the sharply de- 
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lineated individuality of its inhabitants, who confound h 


4 o » 3 cre 3 
historic “types.” But once the Black Death strikes, people decor ation ot | ch 
ae o | 
Reduced to a raceless, genderless statistic, the conta aan Numb pe 


to house the béte noire of postmodern theory, the liber 
ject. And yet, while such a subject is conventionally represented asi 
real, a Cartesian abstraction, in the discourse of pestilence this P 
is clothed with the flesh, which is inescapable in its materiality, Abstraction 
The entropic body poised on the boundary of dissolution is q 
from the apocalyptic body as described by Tina Pippin. The apo 
body, she claims, is monstrous in its fluid and unrestrained Sexuality, in į 
gothic mingling of fear and desire. But the plague country is not e 
by sexy vampires. In Werner Herzog’s film Nosferatu (1979; based on 
Murnau’s 1922 classic of the same name), which takes seriously Dracula's 
association with rats, the plague-bringing vampire is not a charming deca. 
dent but a revoltingly ugly rodent-like creature. When a pestilence startsin 
earnest, the vampire’s seductive androgyny gives way to the Red Deaths | ist 
sexlessness. The Red Death, entering the masked ball in Edgar Allen Poes | But 
story “The Masque of the Red Death,” brings retribution to the selfish few | oes 
who attempt to separate themselves from the suffering many. The hemor | Rec 
rhage that marks the onset of Poe’s imaginary disease is the blood flowing | sive 
out of the individual body and into the phantasmagoric body of the com | sn 
munity. The Red Death is the opposite of vampirism, in which the individual | an 
selfishly ingests the communal blood supply in order to prolong his u des 
natural existence. In Poe’s story the individual bleeds his or her life into | con 
the common pool. Thus, a strange and moribund body politic is ae pa 
which subsists only in the interval of dying: “the Red Death held illimitable | bac 
dominion over all” (Poe 273). \IDS 
In The Body of This Death William Haver argues that the body one i 
victim—that plague symbol of postmodernity—“marks one of the > 
which the Real in its existential materiality imposes an irrecusable TPA 
upon us” (5). The “material force of the Real” is revealed in the ee 
dynamics of contagion (2).” Death by pestilence, thus, is panera at 
cious—or brutal—in confronting the individual with the irreduch de: 
corporeality. But pestilence shatters the symbolic defense 
self and dissolves the boundaries of the individual body. Sa at speci® 
ing from one person to another, often crossing the poung is felt 
creates an impersonal intimacy in which the ecological com a as il 
an irrecusable fact: not, however, the fact of living tog ‘al 
ecofantasies, but the fact of dying together. ogi“ 
In The Third Pandemic, informed as it is by the ie imi 
scares, the ecology of dying becomes not just the mam then 
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e book’s enormous and forgettable cast of human dramatis 
ersonae is subservient ue a a ee pier set of bacteria, viruses, ro- 
a pdb: macrophages, o E S and DNA strands. Moving from 

feel of the intricate bio pened system to another as it disentangles the 
edible web of coincidences that converge in the creation ofa killer strain 
"Chlamydia psittaci, the pook aas the ecological body politic in which 
humans are just a particular kind of tissue, This community of life is not a 
eaceful and harmonious whole but an inherently unstable equilibrium, 
orn by internecine warfare. The book uses exactly the same language in 
describing corporate power squabbles as it does in detailing the processes 
aking place in a colony of streptococci living in a rat’s throat: “But lately 
there was trouble in the colony. A new political party had emerged, bent on 
storing the greatness of the species, dedicated to waging a seemingly sui- 
ddal war against the vast armies of immunity” (Ouellette 48). 

Ofcourse, it might be argued that the language of conquest is merely a 
stimony to the paucity of the imagination in the age of global economy. 
Butit is, in fact, not a new development; Ouellette’s military rhetoric ech- 
oes medieval images of the Triumph of Death, the brutal invasion of the 
Red Death, the violence of Jack London’s The Scarlet Plague, and the perva- 
sweallegorical equation between pestilence and war in Camus’s novel. The 
‘rife-torn ecological body in contemporary popular fiction can be seen as 
‘new spin on the very old perception of pestilence as civil war. Civil war 
destroys the fragile balance of the body politic and yet at the same time 
confirms its existence as a self-defined entity. The communal body of the 
Plague, which, thanks to the discoveries of epidemiology, today includes 
tacili and rats as well as human beings, only comes into existence at the 
Moment of its impending dissolution. 


character: Th 


IS THE GRAVE A RECTUM? 


u ak å ODi 
Biren such a body be an object of a (political) desire? Can the entropia 
communal dying, inexorably dwindling toward the lone figure of | 


Ne last y F 
nan, be recast as utopia? This seems incredible. “And yet, and yet 


Wilii 
1 ie 
am Haver writes, 


vi temains—perhaps a desire for an encounter with Saag 
have hee : dangerously generous gesture might be Snes z 
that of ae animating impulse, the compassion, poe me 
compasei ch humanism has been such a sorry na 
ground on bespeaks a being-in-common grounded in ug D a 
tio E of the utter destitution of an entropic anarchy, 2 e 

mmon of the abject damned, a community constituted it 
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difference rather than grounded in the Same B 

common, such a compassion (which would be a in 
empathy, nor pity), is the insistence of an irrecusable y pathy 
time of AIDS. (24) emand in te 


AIDS, the contemporary incarnation of the Fourth Horsem 
appears as an apocalyptic forerunner of the heterotropic mil an, here 
community constituted in difference rather than grounded i 
But how can a plague that obliterates all difference in the de 
of contagion be pressed into the service of the postmodern “encounter yith 
otherness”? By reinscribing AIDS within the apocalyptic plot, the cultural 
critic falls prey to yet another millennial seduction, rewriting a Meaningles 
biological accident as an omen of utopia. In doing so, he establishes AIDS 
as yet another malady of individualization, deployed in the service of elabo- 
rating a group identity. 

In light of the homophobic response of the authorities to what was ini 
tially called the gay plague, the humanities were prompted to argue how 
much the ostensibly neutral scientific perceptions of the disease were 
shaped by disgust and the desire to purify the body politic from the “high- 
risk groups.” Simon Watney linked the response to AIDS with “the actie 
legacy of eugenic theory, which is as much at work within the sociobiolog: 
cal dogmatics of contemporary familialism as it was in the biomedical poli 
tics of National Socialism” (74). Others pointed out that the horror of AIDS 
had much to do with the fear of sexuality, especially “promiscuous” and gay 
sexuality. However, the fight against the phobia about sex embedded in 
official discourse on AIDS has imperceptibly shifted into considering AID 
itself as a disease of desire. Paula A. Treichler’s influential essay “AIDS ri 
mophobia, and Biomedical Discourse” argues that “we must egor a 
site where such determinations [of AIDS] really occur and interve j i 
point where meaning is created: in language” (31). But this Lai the 
to be exclusively the point of the virus’s entry into the body, the i onogt 
vagina, or the puncture of a needle. In a reversal of the medieval 101%. 


lennium, h 
n the Same’ 
adly sameness 


alih 
phy of the plague, the danse macabre, which foregrounded the eles 
of the disaster, the discourse of AIDS focuses on the select es A 
AIDS becomes yet another way to elaborate the difference o b inc! 5 
ality, race—which is supposed to shape the postmodern Peck Do of the 
is a postmodern plague par excellence due to the fact that asi apa 
originary multiplicity of the AIDS-object, [it] cannot be ma o forth 
from questions of racism, misogyny, heteronormativity, a 
(Haver 5). : 
However, AIDS is, of course, not a gay plague, ike) ip 
disease. The connection between AIDS and desire ! 
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ed by the fragility of the HIV virus that can only be transmitted via the 


in. creat ve of body fluids. By focusing on the specificity (more imaginary 
hy, aay of AIDS transmission, the attempt to recruit AIDS to the ongo- 
he E pian project of shaping the libidinous body politic obscures the 
ing ase’s nature as an epidemic. But at the same time, the intensity of the 
Te Lee to AIDS is conditioned by its deadlines, its potential—like any 
a ayer plague—of affecting everybody. The true eroticism of AIDS is the eroti- 
e; ye of disaster; its real seduction is the seduction of the apocalypse. 
i This is suggested by Leo Bersani’s provocative essay on AIDS, “Is the 
nj | Rectum a Grave? Beans geum ni is that the well-meaning “defenses” 
es | ofgay (or promiscuous, or unsafe”) sex are misplaced because sex is to be 
DS cherished not as a conduit to the Oner but precisely as “anticommunal, 
œ | atiegalitarian, antinurturing, antiloving” (215). Sex is “an ontological ob- 
xenity . . . a breakdown of the human itself in sexual intensities, . . . a kind 
ni | ofselfless communication with ‘lower’ orders of being” (221). But the same 
o | kind of breakdown, experienced as individual pleasure in sex, becomes the 
ee | communal logic of a pestilence as it moves from the bacteria in a flea’s stom- 
ch. ach to a dying rat in a barn to the human bodies piling up on the streets of 
ive | @plague-stricken city. The meticulously traced peregrinations of the patho- 
g genic DNA in The Third Pandemic—from a streptococcus to a rat, to a par- 
dl; | 10t toa woman in Brazil, toa commercial traveler in Seattle, toa corporate 
DS | ‘ecutive in New York—document what Bersani calls a “radical disintegra- 
y | nand humiliation of the self” (217) on the global scale. Thus, the con- 
the | "cuon between the erotic and the deadly in the discourse of AIDS should 
ps | beseen in terms not of causality but of metaphoric parallel. The “little 
Jo | death” of the self figures the mass dying of both humans and animals in the 
the Paroxysm ofa common biological destiny. 
the Simon Watney argues that “the AIDS body” is represented in the media 
DS a mutilated body, “physically debilitated, ‘withered, wrinkled, and loath- 
4 ae o Se the authentic cadaver of Dorian Gray” (78). The ae 
iy ton, Diane feos underscores the complexity of the trope of SEEE 
on | Pychic co renet is selfinflicted, a physical expresso} of 2 
a | les Precisely in Ss guilt and self-loathing. At the same time, ee S S 
DS | gto a a the human commonality of the fles 7 m eae 
tie | eh hina shared destiny of aging, sickness, and mory IES) 
ant W forec tae ae the homophobic stigmatization of AIDS victims attempts 
h” | Mth the ae exive identification with the merely human fact of death te 
amin ran body in extremis” (80). The mutilated body acts as a sign 
real only the ae Separating the victims from the general public. And yet it 1s 


` Ccoonit; x $ 2 secon i 
Onhip,» &nition of another’s pain that can interrupt this “psychic cen 
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The trope of AIDS as self-mutilation thus functions jn two 
tradictory registers. On the one hand, it expresses the hoe Rutua 
tion to the disease which, following the apocalyptic represen aa Teac. 
tilence as divine punishment, insists that the victims have ba of E 
themselves. On the other hand, the “body in extremis” speaks ae It on 
mon substratum of fleshy vulnerability that undermines the logic ne con 
tization. Selfmutilation is poised between individualization and D Stigma. 
of identity. Pudiation 

In Michael Bishop’s novel Stolen Faces a leprosy-like disease leads toth 
shutting off of a group of sufferers in a Long Quarantine that continues fe 
many generations. The disease causes horrible disfigurements. It tums 7 
however, that the pathogen has been bred out of the population long ago 
and that the stigmata of the disease are self-inflicted; the only way for the 
victims to acquire an identity is literally to carve it out from their bodies, 

Like the TB sufferers described by Sontag, who welcomed the tell-tale blood. 
spots on the handkerchief as a sign of the emergence of “the real you” (71), 
Bishop’s “muphormers” trade health and life itself for the individualization 
of suffering. Written just before the advent of AIDS (1977), Bishop’s par 
able dramatizes the danger of viewing disease as a basis for both individual 
and communal identity. 
In another science fiction narrative, Octavia E. Butler’s “The Evening 
and the Morning and the Night,” selfmutilation is even more extreme, The 
psychotic victims of the DGD disease dig into their own flesh in order to 
get out” of their bodies. And yet, unlike Bishop’s novel, which refuses any 
consolation of “chosenness” to its deluded lepers, Butler's story ends me 
strange semiutopian twist. What Haver calls “a being-in-common of ie n 
ject damned,” despite its undeniable horror, appears to contain a promi: 
of a better future. It turns out that the DGD sufferers are gifted war 
markable talents, and that under special guidance they can fomai a 
whole, a sort of hive-like community presided over by a por r as al 
The pestilential body politic, the body of dying, is reimagined e tif? 
ecologically sound alternative to Western civilization. The ate hero 
pears in another popular plague fantasy, Sheri S. Tepper’s ze i cells, 0 
ine is granted a revelation that humanity is mere “viruses, Wo 
“neurotransmitters” in the collective body of life (447). ging a™ 


4 jan lon ; 
The Plague offers a salutary counterweight to such uoki a frustrate the 
P : : I ; 
millenarian consolations. The open-endedness of Camus $ jagues sede | ate 
the apocalyptic desire for the End. Nor is it susceptible to P y the ho” j Wh 
thrives 0 Wl 
n who tar onl! | ah 


tive promise. The vampiric figure of Cottard, a ma 
rors of the besieged city, finding in the camaraderl 


e of the cae insid 
3 inst 
possibility of human relationships, functions as 4 warning 
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Pee of “‘being-together” in death. The plague is nota sign of redemp- 
ols ote meaningless and random affliction. In opting for what he calls 
1 k sterility of a life without illusions” (237), Camus rejects the last 
sant of the apocalyptic plot, the search for a silver lining in the advent 
remné tilence. This remnant, however, reappears in the postmodern dis- 
ofa u: AIDS in the guise of a hope for a new difference-based commu- 
PE nich will make the materiality of the body, revealed by the disease, 
Fe cass for a new ethics. But those who—perhaps understandably—seek a 
consolation in entropia should consider whether it does not skirt perilously 
dose to genocidal utopia. 


tor 
«he blea 


CONTAGIOUS CURE 


n 1910, two years before his more famous pandemic fantasy The Scarlet 

Plague, Jack London wrote the short story “The Unparalleled Invasion.” 
This story is indeed unparalleled, even in the golden age of eugenics that 
blithely engaged in the dreams of social and racial purification. 

The story describes the bacteriological war of extinction unleashed by 
the Western powers against China. Alarmed by China’s population explo- 
sion, the West embarks on an explicitly genocidal aggression by loosing “a 
score of plagues” (112) that successfully wipe out every vestige of the Chi- 
nese “race.” This man-made apocalypse has a utopian conclusion: the 
cleaned-up space is colonized by white Europeans and Americans, leading 
("avast and happy intermingling of nationalities” that results in a “splen- 
did mechanical, intellectual, and art output” (115). 

Perhaps the most astonishing thing about this astonishing story is the 
mugness of its tone. The lingering delight in the piling up of corpses, in 
he scenes of cannibalism and devastation, is familiar from many other 
Pape narratives, even though few of them achieve a compared ate 
ae pec But more striking than the sadism is a eee 
M ting genocide as both NECES, and Be Se 
ment Day ERT atic, even multicultural utopia to follow us eee Jy S 
hetime : ; Pam 1s grounded in the eugenicist discourse aa ; ae s 
lctuals,. qually prevalent among both left- and right-leaning radical inte 


the nag node requires no moral or even geopolitical poa ie cs 
ate “mental ee biological laws. The Westerners and tne! ee 
Mho Seem at merg (104), practically two different species. te Pann 
chi One i Sio mutate certain achievements of the white race, are mere y 
May S ral Sport in the animal kingdom” (105). This reduction of history 
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do). arwinian process is a hallmark of the early-twentieth-cen 
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tury biopolitics that eventually mutate into Nazism. Moreo 
: 5 3 ver, bi 
embrace the hierarchies of class and gender as easily as tho i 
The Scarlet Plague the oligarchy of a deeply divided class socie * Of race, lh 
by a pandemic only to be replaced by a more “natural” elites R aside 
The powerful rhetoric of purification transforms a geno A force, 
sanitation of China” (114). This is the rhetoric grounded in “a E into “the 
gia for the clean and proper body, which is also a no less fatal am Nostal 
the clean and proper body politic” (Haver 8). However, this nose 
just as easily become a forward-directed utopian longing, with ee a 
and proper body politic” seen as the ultimate goal of the apocalyptic a 
cess of purification. The intertwined goals of purity and health Me 
the Nazi praxis of genocide, based as it was on the principle of “a deadly 
racial disease, the sickness of the Aryan race,” the cure for which was “the 
killing of all Jews” (Lifton 16). Joseph Goebbels summed up the goal of 
National Socialism in one sentence: “we must have a healthy people in or 
der to prevail in the world” (qtd. in Burleigh and Wippermann 69). If ‘we’ 
are to have a “healthy people” in the future, it means that at the present the 
body politic is sick and must be cured. Hitler in Mein Kampf provides quite 
a precise diagnosis of the Aryan sickness: 


For the German people it must almost be considered a great good 
fortune that its period of creeping sickness was suddenly cut shor 
by so terrible a catastrophe [the defeat in World War J], for other 
wise the nation would have gone to the dogs more slowly perhaps 
but all the more certainly. The disease would have become cigni, 
while in the acute form of the collapse it at least became clearly and 
distinctly recognizable to a considerable number of people. fs 
no accident that man mastered the plague more easily than u hu 
culosis. The one comes in terrible waves of death that mea 
manity to the foundations, the other slowly and stealthy wae 
leads to terrible fear, the other to gradual indifference. be ee 
quence is that man opposes one with all the ruthless a hus 
ergy, while he tries to control consumption with feeble mea 
he mastered the plague, while tuberculosis masters him. 
Exactly the same is true of the diseases © 
they do not take the form of catastrophe, man 9 a 
accustomed to them and at length, though it may ta, ag 
: ee A d so it 1s 
perishes all the more certainly of them. An solves t0 @ 
tune—though a bitter one, to be sure—when Rate aa sudden blo 
hand in the slow process of putrefaction and wit) 39) 
makes the victim visualize the end of his disease- 
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This remarkable piece of social medici 
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tion of the plague and TB. The first, a raging pestilence, gene 
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n which the horror of the tribulation is direct} 


ic plot i y proportional to 

cs Jypuc ee of the coming, millennium. The second, a wasting contagion 
Ih fe Aa an entropic narrative of slow dying, finally petering away io im 
: Prr inious ga on e first is ee with desire, the second m 
he horror and roston is a De Ypac longing makes Hiter gloat 
i ver the disaster Cae s ae Be Pao collapse is seen as a medi- 
3 ally beneficent ae ee caress system of the Aryan body 
ay olitic in a decisive aci las h against the “a ien virus (233). 
x Much has been written about the way in which the Jews were repre- 
ro- sented in Nazi discourse as “parasites and bacteria causing sickness, dete- 
ed fioration, and death (Lifton 16). But the Nazi biomedical imaginary is, in 
lh fact, more specific than that. The Jews are not just any sickness: they are 
he TB, cancer, a slow, creeping, wasting-away malady that is to be combated 
aj with the blitzkrieg of the plague. A curious slippage lies at the heart of this 
OF discourse: the conflation of disease and cure. As the victims were made into 
re" apestilence, another kind of pestilence was called upon to do battle with 
he their pernicious influence. 
ite Hitler's prescription against racial TB is the bubonic plague. The same 

logic operates in “Unparalleled Invasion,” in which the cancer of China’s 
ad growth, spilling over into adjacent territories “with all the certainty and ter- 
a ifing slow momentum of a glacier” (108), is cured by “every virulent form 
a ofinfectious death” (112). This is the revenge of a metaphor: reducing their 
ps, adversaries to pathogens in the bloodstream of the body politic, would-be 
ic, healers also lose their human status, becoming “macrophages,” “beneficent 
nd uses,” a good plague as opposed to a bad one. Tarrou in The Plague says: 
vas an of us has the plague within him; no one, no one on earth is free of it” 
A a uthe genocidal discourse, this humble recognition of the common 
ne aes etal for evil is twisted into perverse pride: “each one of us is 
se he 
er ye with the germ of apocalypucides lie: the genocida] e 
1s killers mas. each the equilibrium of a “healthy people. nae the 
y| lke any ie with the Fourth Horseman, they are ona wild Pee es An 
get | sly eae Da iN spread to new and new oe ie ee 
ve, | Ut Gena ie remnant of the saved (or the ae ane i e eee x 
or | ad tier. ao uch a body politic becomes as Sel ae a He A oe 
el | tthe ie esque characters, tearing off chunks of its onn R 
ow adbury’s gt > Without realizing that there is no healthy pene ate : 

child's boc ory “Fever Dream” the microbes of scarlet fever take over e 
ot | Ug; » replacing each cell with an exact counterfeit, until the boy 


0a olli ` 
a Walking pestilence. 


yc" a x 
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eam ofa plague utopia is by no means dead. Of course, the main: 
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stream equivalent of “The Unparalleled Invasion” js no 
tion (which is not to say that subtler forms of racism do not proli 
the periodic “out of Africa” pandemic scares that have e Oliferate in 
busters as Outbreak). But the apocalyptic logic of Mein Kanik A block. 
neo-Nazi discourse and generates considerable amounts onan ace 
whose most famous specimen, William Pierce’s The Turney Dion ae 
cally demonstrated its capacity of making an impact by inspiring ie ae 
the Oklahoma City bombing. Another neo-Nazi literary apscalj aie 
lished by the same publisher, National Vanguard Books, that mee 
Turner Diaries, provides an unusually clear glimpse into the dynamics dit 
genocidal imagination. Serpents Walk, by “Randolph D. Caverhall,” is of 
course, as “sick” as Mein Kampf. One can only hope that it will prove he 
contagious. 

‘tine book describes the rise of a new world Führer, Alan Lessing, a true- 
blue Aryan, a mercenary and a sort of homespun philosopher, who engages 
in interminable discussions of the Holocaust (a Jewish hoax), race (the foun- 
dation of civilization), and violence (regrettable but necessary). With far 
more literary pretensions than the blunt Turner Diaries, the book vacillates 
between crude eugenicist propaganda and the apocalyptic scenes of mas 
dying that immediately recall such mainstays of popular culture as Stephen 
King’s The Stand or the film Outbreak. The artistic centerpiece of the novel is 
a feverish description of a pandemic that cleans up the world, getting ridof 
all those racially mixed billions that stand in the way of the final triumph of 
the Aryan race. The plague, appropriately beginning in Jerusalem, is ge 
picted through the full set of apocalyptic clichés (chaos, breakdown of civi- 
lization, silent office buildings filled with bodies—“all kinds of bodies: m 
women, children; young and old; thin and fat; everybody rotting y 
together in corrupt camaraderie” [271]). But this feast of horrors 1 Ba 
ened by an undercurrent of smug satisfaction, echoing Koni B 
in the clever discriminations of pestilence. The hopeless task 0 p A 
“a more racially homogeneous and culturally healthy O a 
people” (206) in the contemporary multicultural world is cons! ae other 
ened by a plague that kills off Russians, blacks, Asians, aoe source 
undesirables. In particular, it kills Jews. The latter are, of Coa 
of all evil. True to its inspiration, Mein Kampf (which is ext" 
in the text), Serpent's Walk presents the Jews as universal pana I" (: 
corruption that “have a death grip on this country! On the . 
Nor does it balk at suggesting the same cure, genocide. Nazi dream ud 

But freed of the inconvenience of Realpolitik, this cape ve unite 3 
a special twist to the plot of purification. Not only are the Jon atcall en 
plague that is defeated by another, greater plague O a 
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s. In fact, they are responsible for their own extermination. The 
riological apocalypse is a Jewish plot that has gotten out of hand 
frue to the logic of Holocaust soid one of the main ideological ingredi- 
ents in the neo-Nazi brew, both life and death become biological crimes of 
the victims. The Jews are a self-consuming disease. If during the time of the 
plack Death the fancied invulnerability of Jewish communities to infection 
served as a justification for the pogroms, in the era of bioide-ologies the 
enemy's extinction is the ultimate proof of its lethal nature. 

However, even this is not the end to the permutations of the plague 
rope. It turns out that Lessing himself (albeit unwittingly) set the pesti- 
lence loose upon the world. Somehow the genocidal imagination cannot 
be content with virtuously standing aside while the plague destroys itself. 
The killers strive to represent themselves as healers, true: but ultimately their 
real desire is to be the disease. Reducing the Other to the status of pesti- 
lence is an expression of pestilence envy—the hidden longing for the im- 
placable power of the plague. “The anti-Semite,” says Sartre, “is a man who 
wishes to be a pitiless stone, a furious torrent, a devastating thunderbolt— 
anything except a man” (54). The Nazi is a man who wishes to be a virus. 


peered VITU 
whole bacte 


DESIGNER DEATH 


IDS, nanotechnology, outbreaks of the Ebola virus, the Y2K bug... we 
live in a world infested with images of pestilence. Precisely when con- 
Kmporary medicine seems to have subdued the depredations of the Fourth 
Horseman, the infected body politic is once again becoming the focus of 
multiple anxieties. I want to conclude by examining two science fiction 
I ES that exemplify the unstable—and, I would argue, dangerous— 
re 1 of the horror of pestilence and yearning for the millennium, the 
brid of entropia and utopia. 
ee pod Music begins as a classic “warning” in me tradition of 
Paid , z thor of the way Frankenstein has been POR in opus 
named Verpi Ree tale of scientific hubris. A disgruntle ee 
letia, creating “ ami cooks up a new species of prgn U ae 
iNeligent ae intelligent plague a disease that Bee S A ; ae 
"according to a ay noocytes, proliferate in his own o trans o S 
Avo ie ee Own notions of efficiency, and then sp! fae ip eS : 
‘che “ae conquer. The Frankenstein paradigm ree ee 
“Compared microscopic intelligent beings Systane iia nS Oe a an 
Wisheq by hi © God; and like Victor Frankenstein, he is evenwa ra 
festo its pr !S creature (s). In fact, it is foo obvious: the novel explicit pre 
€clecessor only to dismiss it in a kind of metafictional Declara- 
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tion of Independence. “Frankenstein monster, Inescapable Bon 
ous,” thinks Dr. Michael Bernard, who becomes a Papan 
“noocytic” age in the second part of the book (111). 
In fact, after having “an intelligent plague” set loose upon th 
the novel begins to develop in an unexpected direction. The Ton World, 
the same title, on which it was based, did not go beyond the “Wg a of 
ous” plot of technowarning, but the novel becomes first a giddy DA 
and eventually a utopia. After Vergil’s friend kills him in a futile aena 
forestall the spread of noocytes, he immediately comes down with tie z 
ease himself. The intelligent plague melts his body, fusing it in an dame 
lovers’ embrace with the body of his equally afflicted wife: “Edward and Cail 
grew together on the bed, substance passing through clothes, skin joining 
where they embraced and lips where they touched” (109). After this per 
verse consummation, the plague strikes the rest of the world in a similar 
fashion. People’s bodies dissolve and flow down the drains where they fes- 
toon the pipes with the coral-like growths of flesh. Blood vessels spread like 
roots through the cracks in the cement. Manhattan becomes an eerie land- 
scape of empty skyscrapers draped with beige and brown sheets of living 
tissue. The second part of the book details the hallucinogenic voyages ofa 
couple of lonely survivors through the world in which the “body politic 
ceases to be a metaphor. If at the beginning the noocytes’ whole universe's 
Vergil’s body, once they break out, they turn the tables on humanity It is 
now the few surviving individuals who feel like bacilli in the giant undiffer 
entiated expanse of the flesh, which is the brave new world created by the 
noocytes. s A 
However, despite the obvious relish of this organic hell, eee : k 
eventually leaves the horrors of apocalypse behind to enterslONS i 
tatively—a millennium. The last, fragmented part of the book = 7 
depict a world transformed, a noosphere in which human beige a ine 
made by the intelligent disease into informational copies of ee A 
habiting a submicroscopic universe. In this “thought universe P dition 
as freed of the constraints of the mortal flesh as they are 1n P secular 
chiliastic visions. And yet, in a compromise common n to depict? 
apocalypses, the novel attempts to have its cake and to a as 
future in which the concept of individuality is obsolete Dam in 
ied, merged, reduced to a DNA strand, edited, prerecorded) w 
als flourish. On the verge of the “Big Change” Bernard aN ete 
he is afraid of the “completely different—sublime Of pe at the hells” 
answer, couched in terms of the apocalyptic longing; 5 ig. quo ce 
the sublime, that any catastrophe is better than the Beare le other ° 
when in the last chapter we are offered a glimpse of this 
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Prophet of z a 
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of existence on the other side of the apocalypse, it is nothing more 


ension 5 2 a 
1 an the forever young Bernard lounging on the lake with his lost 


radical th 


ancee- ines Were . > 
fa Of course, pictures of paradise are notoriously boring; it might be ar- 


ued that it is unfair to charge Greg Bear with being no more inventive 
than Dante or Milton. However, the bathetic ending of Blood Music signifies 
not just the limits of the imagination but rather an ideological failure of the 
nillenarian plot. Trying to break away from the traditional concepts of hu- 
manity, the novel ends up as a conservative utopia, predicated on narrative 
sasis, harmonious subjectivity, and normative heterosexuality. 

The same dynamic of the return of utopia is adumbrated in Donna 
Haraway’s essay “A Cyborg Manifesto,” whose vertiginous portrayal of “the 
biopolitics of postmodern bodies” (the title of another essay in the same 
collection) has striking parallels with Bear’s novel (both were published in 
1985). Haraway’s powerful portrayal of the postmodern, posthuman body 
a “multiple, without clear boundary, frayed, insubstantial” (177) echoes the 
noosphere, in which corporeal individuality is obsolete, and identities are 
freely circulating within the common flesh of the biouniverse. Haraway re- 
jects dichotomous thinking in favor of “networking,” “suggesting the profu- 
sion of spaces and identities and the permeability of boundaries in the per- 
sonal body and in the body politic” (170). Blood Music seems a perfect em- 
bodiment of Haraway’s vision. 

But the trouble is that it is a utopian vision. The title of Haraway’s essay, 
ACyborg Manifesto,” echoes the most influential of all utopian blueprints, 
The Communist Manifesto. Despite her postmodern insistence on open- 
endedness, the very form of Haraway’s text evokes the apocalyptic longing 
ees pepecton of a millennium. Similarly, the apocalyptic plot of 
KAR ; with its sublime catastrophe that wipes the slate clean to ne 
i: Rae version of the New Jerusalem, ultimately epee ae 
wa Manoplas of the first half of the twentieth century lathe 
i E noocytes, the new benevolent masters of humanity, Be 
i ology ene es the copied human personalities, eae psyot see 
eugenics cue and even plain stupidity. This is bloo es UO f 

heless. The ultimate way to ensure the health of “the per 
and the body politic” is to identify with the disease. But beyond 


Sonal body 
Chic : ; 
Postmodern appeal of such a solution looms the shadow of uto- 


i 
p an Senocide. 


Anot} x y rae 
lechnoth ner posthuman utopia is Greg Egan’s Distress. A sophisticated 
r 


cnetic e uter set in a near future, it portrays a world awash in miracles of 
ngi ; ; ; i 3 SS 

al, an C Sucering while at the same time being gripped by social, poliu 
“istential anxieties that eventually coalesce into the “Distress” of 
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the title: a mysterious, apparently contagious malady that ca 
an unbearable psychic anguish. Promptly dubbed “the AID 
Distress threatens to become the last incarnation of the Fo 
resurrecting medieval nightmares in a gleaming paradi 
nology (40). Like Poe’s revelers or Boccaccio’s aristocra 
attempt to separate themselves from the plague-stricken body politic by in. 
fusing their own bodies with engineered algae and alien genes” guaran. 
teed to provide total viral immunity (23). The rest of the world meanwhi 
follows the ages-old “dramaturgy” of the plague in swinging between wi 
rioting and mounting fear. 

However, it turns out that Distress is not caused by a viral or bacteri 
agent. It is a metaphysical plague, even more so than Bear’s thinking dis 
ease. Distress is a reaction of the collective psyche to the about-to-be-revealed 
TOE, or Theory of Everything, the ultimate synthesis of relativity and quan. 
tum mechanics. Once this theory is apprehended by even a single human 
being, the relationship between matter and mind will radically change, with 
mystery, uncertainty, the abyss of the unknown disappearing forever, and 
the universe revealed in its pristine clarity and comprehensibility like the 
crystalline New Jerusalem. i 

Egan’s novel explicitly abjures the apocalyptic plot while offering the 
most insidious of millennial seductions, the seduction of utopian rational 
ity. Openly contemptuous of New Age mysticism, the novel parodies its ad: 
herents as witless and violent Edenites, followers of the Cult of eae 
Opposed to their “idiot mythology” (404) is the ideology of Cee 
tion, a mixture of sociobiology, anarchism, and ene de 
ises to free humanity from the clutches of irrational fears and ¢ H 
sires. One of the followers of technoliberation explains how Lee 
and metaphysical angst are mere childhood diseases of the imma 


ang into the 
9 q >: staring 1n 
i it: Here I am, stalt oat 
For a year or so . . . I really believed sanity, entrop! 


; rj ir Ae 
abyss with Nietzsche. Here I am, on the brink ue mais ration 
meaninglessness, the Enlightenment’s LE ao Se 
damnation. One wrong step, and I'll go spira ing there is no abyss 
But I did not go spiraling down. Because up, when We lean 
There is no yawning chasm waiting to swallow us Bie r animal, tha 
that there is no god, that we’re animals like 2y “ade of the 
the universe has no purpose, that our souls a 
stuff as water and sand. (278) 


uses its Victims 
S of the ming? 
urth Horseman 
sack Supertech, 
S, the superric 


e 
d 


a WI 
. nisa“ 
S 3 tsalvatior the 
But it turns out that the price of this Le aes » For mi 
. . . « re is N ca} 
lot steeper than a mere realization that there is 1 s its ow? ap? 


5 9 3 0 write 
Book of Revelation is seemingly rejected, the novel ¥ 
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~ scenario, which uncannily resurrects the sadomasochistic dynamics of 
us : lation, purification, and the final Rapture. As the Victims of Distress 
al ‘a anguish and the protagonist, for good measure, suffers a brush with 
antibiotic-resistant droer, the worldwide utopia inexorably approaches— 
a utopia that, as in Bear’s nowak, is not a mere sociopolitical improvement 
Mlan ontological transformation. This utopia, born in the “Aleph moment” 
of TOE, reveals the new universe without depth, opacity, or the “Nietzschean 
abyss,” a perfectly transparent, perfectly understandable cosmos lit with a 
light of reason as inexorable as the glory of God that lights the New Jerusa- 
lem (“And there shall be no night there” [Revelation 22]). In the post-Aleph 
world the night of ignorance is over, and with it the fever dreams of the 
imagination: “No wheels within wheels, no dazzling cosmic technoporn, no 
infernal diagrams. No visions. Just understanding” (445). And of course, 
not everybody is privileged to enter the shining paradise, though Egan’s 
Enlightenment apocalypse is more generous than its fundamentalist equiva- 
lents: only 9 million people commit suicide, unable to live in a world in 
which “nothing is incomprehensible” (451). 

But perhaps the most revealing aspect of this utopia is its treatment of 
the body. Just as Bear’s organic hell eventually paves the way to the psychic 
purity of the noosphere, in which burdensome corporeality is transformed 
into information games, Egan’s sociobiology turns out to mask a revulsion 
from the flesh that is almost medieval in its intensity. Having had his share 
of unhappy relationships, the protagonist Andrew Worth eventually finds 
haven from emotional and sexual storms in a relationship with an “asex”: a 
person who has surgically eliminated all primary and secondary sexual char- 
acteristics and gotten rid of the sex centers in the brain. This technoangel 
explains its reasons for this ultimate ascesis: it wants freedom, and sex is a 
“ge, an “addictive, eu phoric, exhilarating” and “meaningless” drug (405).° 
a A atins in Confessions describes his own struggle a tees 
bondage 5 T in not dissimilar terms, spealg ofa : an a s Aes 
29), Th oe perhaps most revealingly, this eit o. BE n £ : ae 
only of sex Feo of TOE the disease is cured: its cee are re sie ae 
atea in fie a ty but of the delusion of intimacy, avag Bonea ai 5 i 
and be aes that is responsible for the need toig R TE D 
eo Se by them (454). Restored io parodiiaga E eae 

Opia are R , end! desire, the inhabitants of this ee Ra m 
Where there ae ot the biblical prescription io mg TA GUS 
aie neither male nor female, neither Jen nor a a Bom 
Stic, whic} Postmodern technoapocalypses hep hicats $ 9 ae 
th 1 ultimately equates pestilence with the “disease of the esh, 
Of desire, the contagion of life itself, and sees the only possibil- 
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ity of cure in a radical purification of the body. The angelic ¢ 
the asex and the immortal pain-free human replicas ane reality g 
noosphere represent the ultimate utopian delusion: that the a in the 
vanquished once and for all; that time can be superseded bee CaN be 
the decisive end to the human condition is possible, bringing wits that 
tion from the creeping unhappiness of accidental existence. As s lt libera. 
the genocidal utopias, such apocalypses attempt to separate ihe to 
tion of individual corporeality from the murderous healing of the ae 
tic. But the potential for violence is simmering under the surface sean 
and Bear’s fictions of the End, fueled by the nostalgic yearning for ice 
solution to the disease of living. Perhaps the best response to this Utopian 
pursuit of health is Camus’s acceptance of sickness: “But what does that 
mean— plague’? Just life, no more than that” (250). 


NOTES 


1 Catherine Keller points out that in the Book of Revelation the “most strik 
ing . . . architectural detail of New Jerusalem is its gemology” (81). 

2 I will explore the deployment of the trope of pestilence in Mein Kanpf 
later in this essay. The numerous parallels between Nazism and the plague in 
Camus’s novel are evident; in particular, the striking image of the “hag-ridden 
populace, a part of which was daily fed into a furnace and went up in oily fumes, 
while the rest, in shackled impotence, waited their turn” (242-43). 

3 Arno Karlen describes the classic epidemiological development of a new 
pathogen striking a virgin population: mass dying, followed by a kind of truce, 
“The survivors are usually left with improved defenses against reinfection. ; 
The disease eventually becomes endemic, a widespread lower-grade infectio 
or routine childhood disease” (18). 

4 The exact nature of this horrifying pestilen 
Thucydides’s description does not fit the clinical pictu 
gen. 


ce remains å ay 
re of any extant patho- 


y dealing with 
5 The issue of speaking for the dead is prominent in literature oe the 
Holocaust testimony. Primo Levi in The Drowned and the Saved ae) so beat 
only authentic witnesses of the atrocity are the dead themselves ( my “esti 
ing witness necessitates speaking for and as the dead. The are to secon™ 
in this view, possesses a special unmediated authority that 1s P rests o 
hand literary depictions of the Holocaust: “The authority of tes Holo 
the supposition of a symbolic death, as the witness passes t 
caust and emerges as his own ghost” (Berger 70 $ 
has obvious similarities with the voice of the Holocaust lic equat i 
that is brought to the fore in Camus’s novel, with its symbo ue izes © 
tilence and genocide. However, while the literature of testi a 
singularity of the Holocaust, the open-ended plague Doe st ee 
the disease with the human condition in general. In othe ely 
ity of the plague narrator stems not from his status as a 
being “one of us,” an accidental spokesman for a disas 
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hich, theoretically, may grow to include humanity as a whole. Thus, the plague 
whi ative may function as a salutary counterweight to the exaggerated, almost 
aural authority with which the “authentic” testimony of the traumatized 
me mals invested in much of the contemporary critical literature on the sub- 
coe for example, Felman and Laub). The plague narrator bears witness 
eh to a historically specific event of mass dying and to his own mortality, the 
hter providing a bond of imaginative sympathy between those stricken by the 
disease and those who are (temporarily) healthy. Contagion may be seen as a 
metaphor for the dissemination of texts and narratives about the Holocaust. Such 
dissemination, while problematic in many ways, nevertheless ensures that geno- 
cide will be seen as a chronic malady of history rather than a sublime and ec- 
static experience, a prelude to the final apocalypse. 
-Jn the final scene between Walton and Frankenstein the latter refuses to 
condemn unequivocally his experiments, pointing out that somebody might suc- 
ceed where he had failed (217-18). The promise implicit in this ending has been 
realized in the untold number of sequels to, and versions of, Frankenstein, which 
issurely one of the most fertile books in the world. 
1 The Real that Haver refers to is the Lacanian Real, explained by Slavoj 

Zizek as 

both the hard impenetrable kernel resisting symbolization anda pure 

chimerical entity . . . something that persists only as failed, missed, in a 

shadow, and dissolves itself as soon as we ty to grasp it in its positive 

nature. (169) 


In other words, the Real is a wound in discourse, a traumatic trace of that which 
cannot be assimilated by structures of the Symbolic. It is not my intention to 
engage in any kind of Lacanian reading of the plague (the problem with such 
readings being that the Real may be whatever the author finds traumatic, from 
Sex to serial murder). I cannot see why the body of the AIDS victim is any more 
Real than any other corpse. However, the gist of Haver’s argument, purged of 
is Lacanian trappings, seems to me that the outbreak of AIDS in the age of 
Medical triumphs brings home to all of us the inescapable materiality—and vul- 
nerability—of the body. Insofar as AIDS constitutes a historical trauma, its in- 
ae Obey the rules of traumatic discourse, which constantly circles around 
8 oo impenetrable kernel” of the initial shattering event, i 
erature Gottfried 87-94 for a summary of the innovations in the arts and lit- 
gp  Casioned by the Black Death. aot 
Te Uses a made-up pronoun, ve, in order to avoid the inevitable seus 
NOt roote ae te However—and such is the persistence of gender even whe 
& m sex—his character comes across as male. 
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From Yellow Peril to Japanese 
Wasteland: John Hersey’s 
“Hiroshima” 


PATRICK B. SHARP 


ohn Hersey’s “Hiroshima” was first published in the August 31, 1946, is 

sue of The New Yorker. A relatively liberal and sophisticated magazine, The 

New Yorker devoted its entire contents to Hersey’s story that week, deleting 
its usual light-hearted cartoons and humorous editorials. The response was 
sensational: the text was republished in full by several newspapers, ABC ra 
dio broadcast a reading of the entire text over four nights, and the book 
version of the text became an immediate bestseller (Boyer, 203-05; Lifton 
and Mitchell 86-88; Weart 107-09). “Hiroshima” has remained in print con- 
tinuously since its initial publication and has been required eae 
erations of American high school and college students (Huse Ai i 
Yavenditti 24—25). It is difficult to overstate the importance of ne 
in the history of the Atomic Age: as one reader of The New la r ts 
Hersey showed the world “what one [atomic] bomb did to po and 
tinct from a city, the Japanese people or the enemy” cpe efintvee® 
Wheeler 137). The atomic bombing of Hiroshima provides a ¢ ae the pre 
ample of a technology that radically alters history and challeng' fests 
vailing view of the world. As a response to this recupese 
“Hiroshima” struck a chord with a huge number of ees arise © 
us with a unique and powerful example of how narrative enone iter 
make sense out of new technologies. Using the “wasteland ee the how! 
ary modernism, Hersey encapsulated for his American aoa times er! 
of the atomic bomb within a familiar framework. At the S stified 
criticized the widely held view that the atomic bomb a 
fiction-style attack against an evil and militaristic Yellow 


providing 
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in the year between the attack on Hiroshima and the publication of 
persey’s story, American culture was engulfed in debates about the mean- 
rag of the atomic bomb. Amencan newspapers, magazines, films, and radio 
rograms were littered with representations of this new ultimate weapon, 
vs Americans tried to make sense out of what this new technology really 
meant. SO what was it about Hersey’s text that made it so influential and 
that distinguished it from the scores of other representations that perme- 
ated American culture? Part of the answer to this question becomes evident 
when we look at the half-century before the atomic bomb was realized. As 
recent theories of genre have shown us, new discourses do not emerge out 
of thin air; rather, they draw on preexisting discursive structures to make 
sense of some new situation. A genre, which Todorov describes as a “histori- 
cally attested codification of discursive properties” (19), functions as a dis- 
cursive frame that arises to solve recurring communication problems faced 
bymembers of a community (Bazerman). The problem of representing the 
atomic bomb after the Hiroshima attack was vexing: the United States gov- 
emment used its monopoly on information about the new technology to 
greatly limit the possibilities for representing the attack. Yet both the gov- 
emment and the public had access to one preexisting genre that had in 
fact predicted the atomic bomb and given it a name. The genre was known 
asscience fiction. 

Science-fiction representations of the atomic bomb developed out of 
the future-war-story genre that became popular in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. The popularity of future-war stories can be traced to May 1871, when 
an English military officer published a short story entitled “The Battle of 
Dorking” in the middle-class English monthly Blackwood’s Magazine. As I. F. 
Clarke has shown, this short story caused an immediate sensation around 
the world and led to numerous imitations and controversies for years to 
ora importantly, it established the future-war story (or what Clarke 

~ “e tale of the next great war” Tale 1) as a recognizable genre that still 
oe A Kanica culture today. The best-known esne of the OEE 
san eh pom this period is H. G. Wells’s The War of the W orlds (1898). As a 
P Ma evar stories meditated on the dangers of allowing your enemy 
a future cre developed than you technologically. Aba, Zs gee pera 
Wo iha n stories, such as “The Battle of Dorking and A aR e 
‘ lite cas from the point of view of an “everyman ee atte 
We get to ae his country first hand. As the narrators a “ugg G 

ess the horror of the attack through their eyes, and come to 


“athe 3 ‘i 
ty, the enemy aliens that have so cruelly and unjustly invaded their coun- 


Wel ae 
Is returned to this genre several times, most significantly in 1914. 
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With World War I imminent, he published the future-war nov 
Set Free. This novel coined the term atomic bomband tells the ee The jj 
war involving this powerful new weapon. The destruction he desc 
unparalleled, with entire cities vanishing in the blink of oa 
derstood the strategic disadvantage of cities in an - 
O many 
targets. His description of devastated urban centers and larges iM a 
tions was not entirely new. In the earlier War of the Worlds, he imaging 
panic and chaos that might accompany the evacuation of London ana 
corpse-ridden streets and broken buildings of the city itself, He takes th 
vision of urban destruction to an extreme in The World Set Free where he 
recounts the death of urban centers as a cultural phenomenon, He also 
recounts the harnessing of atomic power, which eventually helps to build 
new utopian world out of the ashes of the old. In The World Set Free, the 
destruction of cities leads to the collapse of the global infrastructure, soin 
the aftermath of the last war, Wells’s global government institutes new, de- 
centralized urban planning methods that also eliminate what he sees as the 
evils of urban life. 

While the end of The World Set Free reinscribes Wells’s belief in scientific 
progress, the specter of global destruction ultimately overpowers Wellss 
polemic and didactic account of the new world that arises from the ashes of 
destroyed cities. One crucial way this occurs is through Wells's choice of 
narrators: the first account of an atomic explosion in The World Set Freecomes 
from the point of view of one of its victims. From the point of view ofa 
young French secretary, the narrative describes the bomb that falls on r 
allied headquarters in Paris. As a sudden disruption of the Bie 
the flash of light serves as an ominous doppelganger to the light oe 
and of knowledge. The light of the atomic bomb brings with it death í 
destruction, not progress. 

The influence of The World Set Free can be seen in the" atl 
atomic rockets, atomic mutants, and atomic weapons from So ni 
of the 1920s and 1930s. With the emergence of Hugo Gernsbac ve scien 
Stories in 1926, Wells became enshrined as one of the forefathers 
fiction. Several of Wells’s shorter stories were reprinted in Ue reader 
issues of Amazing Stories, introducing a new generation of Ame! = fe 
and writers to his work. As science fiction began tO es modes 
future-war stories came to be incorporated as one of the P uncommon p 
the genre. However, while aliens from outer space were ne a di erent 
this mode, American authors tended more often to DE ee sit Jed o 
narrative tradition for their bad guys. In particular, Asians W 


in numerable 
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e great threat to America; thus, the Yellow Peril came to be a common 
f science-fiction stories. 
feature © -n of the century, America h ae 
since the turn ot nuy; can authors had been writing fu- 
ewar stories in which Asian invaders armed with superior technologies 
United States. The most well-known story in this tradition was 
London’s “The Unparalleled Invasion.” Published in 1910, London’s 
as a direct response to the victory of Japan’s modernized army over 
the Russians in the Russo-Japanese war of 1905-06. London’s story rein- 
forced a stereotype of Japanese as inhuman, mindless drones who slavishly 
seve their emperor. In 1928, Gernsback’s Amazing Stories published a short 
sory by Philip Nowlan entitled “Armageddon 2419 AD.” This story rein- 
forced the image of Asians as mindless drones by contrasting them with the 
heroic Anthony “Buck” Rogers. Within two years, Nowlan had transformed 
his hero into a nationally syndicated comic strip that became known as The 
Adventures of Buck Rogers in the 25th Century. Nowlan’s comic strip was widely 
popular, running for decades and spawning a host of imitators. Significantly, 
the action of Buck Rogers centers around a future invasion of the United 
States by the “Mongols.” Buck’s adventures take place among the remain- 
ing Americans who fight the Mongols for control of the country. Race 
emerges immediately as one of the central issues in the comic strip; in the 
third cell of the first installation of the strip, Buck sees a white woman flee- 
ing from “half-breeds” (Nowlan and Calkins 1). He must repeatedly save 
the white woman from Mongols and half-breeds in a postapocalyptic 
America under Mongol control. 
On January 7, 1933, King Features Syndicate started its own comic strip 
0 compete with Buck Rogers. Called Flash Gordon, it became an immediate 
acess (Harvey 124). It chronicled the adventures of the title character, an 
ien polo player who fights the evil Ming the Merciless to protect the 
T ane disaster. On Ming's home planet Mongo, Flash leads ths Oa 
chased Teh tyrant of the universe (Harvey 132). Universal mses pur 
that the l E rights toa number of King Features comic stapa N 
In 1936 Pe gully of the strips would guarantee an audience for Se i ia 
Grae produced the first of three movie serials ie om : 
T perc strip; these serials were wildly successful and mai 2 ae A 
Condon Ge, Ousehold name (Kinnard 132-39). The third movie a A > o 
With the RE the Universe (1940), explicitly connects Ming thes erci = 
with his ane Powers. Ina telling scene, Ming is discussing an ison 
West for Scientist that will kill “those intelligent enough to oppose j 
_-omination of the universe (Beebe and Taylor). One of the hu 
i marked to die in the experiment condemns Ming for impris- 
m one of Ming’s “filthy concentration camps.” For contempo- 


ack 


. SUbjec 
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rary audiences, Ming’s quest for control of the universe 
centration camps would have clearly associated him w 
many and the Japanese empire. 
These narratives of future war with the Yellow Peril þ 
way for the American media to make sense out of the attack on p 
bor in December 1941. While many in the United States denou earl Har. 
Nazis for their racial ideology, a similar ideology was purveyed fa the 
Peril future-war stories such as Buck Rogers and Flash Gordon. Thro w 
the war, the Yellow Peril—in the form of the Japanese—was const 
resented in the United States media as an obedient, cruel, efficient up 
homogenous “herd” that single-mindedly carried out Japanese B 
dreams of global domination (Dower 17-21). In the weeks following r 
attack on Pearl Harbor, mainstream magazines such as Life and Newsue 
carried articles on how to tell Japanese from Chinese. These articles 
reinscribed racial and cultural stereotypes of the Japanese, asserting that 
the Japanese had an “earthy yellow complexion” and that “Japs, like Gen. 
eral Tojo, show the humorless intensity of ruthless mystics” (“How to Tell 
Japs” 82-83).' Events like the Bataan Death March in 1942 and the ms 
murder of civilians in Manila in 1945 served as powerful occasions for Amer- 
can propagandists to reinforce these stereotypes of the Japanese. 
In Buck Rogers and Flash Gordon, stories always end with the Yellow Peril 
defeated by a superior weapon in the hands of a superior white hero. In 
contrast to the future-war stories of H. G. Wells, which never failed to shon 
the impact of an ultimate weapon from the point of view of the victims, 
Buck Rogers and Flash Gordon always conclude from the point of view of 7 
man pulling the trigger. With the Yellow Peril destroyed, balance is ae 
and the emancipated world can continue on its normal path (at bene 
the Yellow Peril comes back again). In its aftermath, Hiroshima was ce 
sented in America largely in the same manner. A number of COn A 
seemed to draw on the “revenge” trope of future-war stories ae for 
that the atomic bomb was justice coming back to haunt the JP sie 
their many atrocities.? In his announcement of the bombing; *™ 
Truman set the tone for this revenge narrative with his ass ee 
Japanese began the war from the air at Pearl Harbor. They T the da} 
paid many fold” (Cantelon 64-65). Numerous editorial cartoon 
after August 6 showed stereotypical Japanese figures W! 
teeth cowering beneath or being blown to pieces by the 
157). Despite the staggering casualties—early estimate 
and 100,000 injured in the Hiroshima bombing—few ; 
States were sympathetic to the Japanese. Even those few V a 
ject to the use of the atomic bomb seemed more conce! 
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at for the future of humanity in general rather than what it had done 
mea Japanese in particular. Reports of the large numbers of dead and 


the } ; š 3 i 
w inded did nothing to undermine the representation of the Japanese as 
vale 7 3 J 
er nonymous herd, a mass of mindless drones serving—and, in this case, 
wing for—their evil emperor. 


In the aftermath of the attacks on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the US gov- 
ernment engaged in a long and protracted battle to control narratives about 
the atomic bomb.? The military controlled the press releases and all other 
information about the atomic bombings. In many ways, the stories from the 
front pages about the atomic bombings seemed to parallel the Buck Rogers 
and Flash Gordon stories on the comics pages. The US occupation force in 
Japan severely limited access to Hiroshima and Nagasaki throughout 1945, 
and as Monica Braw argues, engaged in a strict regime of censorship about 
the atomic bombings. One of the main reasons for this censorship was to 
ensure that reports placed blame for the horror of the war on the Japanese 
(Braw 133). In what Lifton and Mitchell refer to as “the official narrative” 
(xi) of the atomic bomb, the US government did everything it could to 
promote the “revenge” aspect of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombings. 
Like Buck Rogers's Mongols and Flash Gordon’s Ming the Merciless, the “Japs” 
had committed innumerable war crimes and therefore deserved to be de- 
toyed by American superscience. The government (and the military in 
particular) also attempted to squelch or refute reports about the effects of 
the atomic bombs on humans, especially the devastating and lingering im- 
pact of radiation. Instead, the government attempted to focus media atten- 
ton on descriptions of the initial blasts and the effects of the atomic bombs 
on inanimate objects. Limiting stories of radiation and human suffering 
‘erved to limit sympathy for the Japanese. This helped to reinforce the rep- 
sentation of the victims at Hiroshima and Nagasaki as an anonymous Japa- 
ieee in service to the emperor, a representation that derwei a 
‘hiss n Doth science fiction and news stories that were popular before an 

g the war. 

meP establish credibility for their press releases, the military aes 
the Ge the New York Times Pulitzer Prize-winning Sse a T 
Witness Ee a pone of the Manhattan Project. Laurence was ay ee 
all Of the ed y 16 Trinity test and the Nagasaki bombing ae an es 
tse Sith Tticles released by the government about the deve Ree 
White ree bomb. In addition, Laurence wrote the eee ; Dae 
Ment of the ee press release on Hiroshima that announced £ pe ele 
Staph of t atomic bomb to the world (Weart 98-103). st is 1 pe 
i € press release, President Truman stressed, as we've seen, that 


lth 
“Japanese began the war from the air at Pearl Harbor. They have been 
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repaid many fold” (Cantelon 64). Throughout his articles, as yy 
best-selling book Dawn Over Zero, Laurence continued i r a 
bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki as justified revenge ep 
nese (Boyer 185, 249). Like numerous other commentators, Lau, 
plied that the Japanese in Hiroshima and Nagasaki deserved AN im. 
cause of “Pearl Harbor and the Death March on Bataan” (234). O pity be 
The US military seemed most concerned with SUPPFessing or refy 
stories that discussed human suffering in Hiroshima and Nagasaki Rath 
than detailing what had happened to Japanese civilians, the reports ae 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in the year following the attacks emphasized aa 
tegic damage to the buildings, bridges, and other war-related infrastructure 
When bodies were discussed, the tone of the language was objective an 
medical. The first accounts of the atomic bombings, which came from 
Laurence and the crews of B-29s, focused on descriptions of the blasts them- 
selves. This followed the pattern of the first wave of stories about the Trinity 
test, which were based on press releases written by Laurence. Though most 
of the newspaper stories about the atomic bomb were not credited to him, 
Laurence’s releases were reprinted with only occasional and minor changes 
(Lifton and Mitchell 18-19). With the first news of the atomic bomb, news 
papers around the country ran Laurence’s account of the July 16 Trinity 
test in New Mexico on the front page. A report on page | of the August 7 
San Francisco Chronicle focused in the first paragraph on the “ball of fire, 
many times brighter than the mid-day sun,” that went “billowing skyward 
when the atomic bomb was detonated at the Trinity test site Cea 
Experiment”). The next two paragraphs of the report listed Dee aa 
steel tower, “huge sloping crater,” “heavy pressure wave,” and “huge p i 
colored cloud” as the other effects of the blast. A front-page Los Angeles hime 


as in his 
> Tesent tl 
against the Japa 


n 
: 5 ane » «multi-colored 
article on the same day described a “blinding flash and a PE $ 
cloud” that went “mushrooming” into the New Mexico sky (7 ol 


i snlosion 
ting” 1-2). Within a week, the narrative sequence of an ao oe 
became widely familiar: the flash of light, the ball of fire, a on. How 
room cloud became firmly associated with the terrible new weg a podies 
ever, no mention was made about the effects of the blast on aed ollowe 

The eyewitness accounts of the atomic bomb blasts on Japi ave ue 
this same narrative pattern. On August 7, the crew 


of the Enola Gay g 
first eyewitness accounts of the Hiroshima blast. N 


nus 


| william Pat 
ain Willi 
avy Capt [that] wasg 


g 
sons talked about a “ball of fire” and a “mountain of nok n On ss : 
ing up in a mushroom with the stem coming down ( ous account ! & 
gust 11, the Associated Press released a story about Ne tions focused T 
Nagasaki. Like the earlier stories of Hiroshima, the descripti caused PY 


i ; s ji mok 
the “immense fiery ball” and “column of billowing S$ 
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Fon (“Eyewitness”). The August 12 San Francisco Chronicle devoted the 


his a ght fourth of the front page toa picture of the “smoke cloud” taken 
the ee American military at Hiroshima, with the subtitle “Monument to Vic- 
pe y The representation of the atomic bomb during this first week was lit- 
im- 0 i from the point of view of the bombers; like Buck Rogers and Flash 
be- a Captain Paul Tibbets and the members of the flight crew were 
j oe as heroes who brought a swift end to the war with the Yellow Peril. 
x Captain Robert A. Lewis, the copilot of the Enola Gay, made this connec- 
| t jon clear when he commented that “what we saw made us feel that we were 
z puck Rogers twenty-fifth-century warriors” (Laurence 219). 

a After the Japanese surrender, the military began to filter reports and 
z pictures of the damage from Hiroshima and Nagasaki to the media. The 
on information that the government released was designed to make the bomb- 
om. | ings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki seem no different from any of the other 
rity | major bombings during the war. A retrospective article on the war in the 
ot | August 20, 1945, issue of Life magazine was characteristic of the early media 
im, coverage of the atomic bombings. Entitled “The War Ends,” the article was 
g5 like many Life articles in that it was dominated by large photographs, with 
„> | the text serving mainly as context for the striking images. The article be- 
niy | gnswith an artist’s rendering of the “smoke” that billowed from the atomic 
x7 | bombing of Hiroshima, with text that glossed the final days of the war. The 
ire, | "xttwo pages are dominated by large photos of the mushroom clouds over 
rd | Hiroshima and Nagasaki, with the text emphasizing technical information 
sof | ‘out the blasts and the military nature of the targets. The next several pages 
ed’ | Pesenta series of aerial photos of bombed-out Japanese cities, concluding 
it | “th “before” and “after” pictures of Hiroshima, which it describes as a “typi- 
ms | Cally Oriental” city and “a military center” (25-31). The implications of the 
red | "ative in the article are clear: Hiroshima and Nagasaki were military tar- 
plit ia and the effects of the atomic bombs were no different from the effects 
sion ine conventional bombs that devastated other Japanese cities. 

usl an “spite the efforts of the US government to control the emerging nar- 
a reece the atomic bomb, other narratives began to appear early on in 
4 one ‘al version of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombings. Japanese me- 
ae |i the P orts, which were excerpted in American newspapers, characterized 
a eee bombing as “designed to massacre innocent civilians” (‘Jap 
E lemath of a Japanese reports also carried eyewitness accounts of the af 
it x . © atomic bombings. One such account, quoted in the August 


tims: «ay ne Of Newsweek, graphically described the bodies of some vic- 
“orcheg ound I found dead and wounded. Some were bloated and 
and hir, Such an awesome sight—their legs and bodies stripped ofclothes 

anihia huge blister” (“Targets of Fate”). While such accounts 
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were reported in the media, they did not represent 
significantly different from other weapons. For exam 
ters on the bodies of the Japanese victims could h 
diary bombs just as easily as by atomic bombs. 
As time wore on, however, reports began to surface a 
fect of the atomic bomb: radiation sickness. These reports tarni 
glorious victory of America’s “Buck Rogers twenty-fifth-century ae the 
the effects of the atomic bomb lasted long after the Japanese wince a 
number of sensational articles and reports about Hiroshima and a A 
foregrounded the lingering effects of the atomic bomb. Radiation aa 
as the cause of the mysterious illness that killed seemingly uninjured oe 
vors weeks after the blast. A report in the September 17, 1945, issue of Ti 
magazine noted that “since the atom bomb hit Hiroshima, Jap reports hare 
played on the US conscience with reports of weird, agonized deaths of civ. 
ians who had appeared untouched by the explosion” (“Atomic Footprint), 
By emphasizing the effects of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki attacks on citi: 
ians, these reports challenged the representation of the Japanese asa mili 
taristic Yellow Peril who deserved to be atom-bombed. They were de 
nounced by some members of the military—most notably by General Leslie 
Groves, the military head of the Manhattan Project—as unsubstantiated ‘Jap 
propaganda” designed to manipulate world opinion and generate symp 
thy for the defeated Japanese people (Boyer 188-89; Lifton and Mitchel 
44—45; Weart 108; Yavenditti 27). General Groves even commented that, 
according to doctors, “[radiation sickness] is a very pleasant way to die” (qi: 
in Yavenditti 27). However, an increasing number of credible eyewitness 
testified to the unspeakable torment of radiation sickness. In rea 
fore the Senate Special Committee on Atomic Energy in December l A 
Dr. Philip Morrison described in detail the effects of radiation s 
civilians he witnessed during his visit to Hiroshima. The entire canai 
Morrison’s testimony was reprinted in the February 1 l, 1946, peer 
New Republic, where his credibility was underscored by his role Fie and 
physicist who worked on the bomb project at Chicago an neat e 
on the Marianas” (177). Military conservatives like Major / abs. la 
Seversky continued to argue that “the effects of the atom Bu cause 0 
been wildly exaggerated,” and that radiation sickness was 4 e ajor dit 
death at Hiroshima and Nagasaki (121, 124).* But finally, ee e atom 
lenges emerged to the official justified-revenge paran al repari on 
bomb: The United States Strategic Bombing Survey S 2 7 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and John Hersey’s Hight originated e 
The United States Strategic Bombing Survey (USSB ; 3 impact of! 
a directive by President Roosevelt to survey impartially ™ 


the atomic h 
ple, the bur 


as 
MS and blis 


bout a unique e 
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‘| attacks OD Germany. After the war in the Pacific ended, President 
qeria n requested that the Bombing Survey conduct a similar survey of Ja- 
DE oving more than 1,150 people, the Bombing Survey contained a 

a of military and civilian experts on architecture, economics, engi- 
i medicine, and several other fields, and established subheadquar- 
EE oih Hiroshima and Nagasaki (USSBS iii; Lifton and Mitchell 82- 
i The Bombing Survey released some preliminary findings in late Febru- 


ary 1946, which were reported in such magazines as Time and Life. The 
saki | parch 4, 1946, issue of Time lists a number of effects on human bodies by 
ited atomic bombs and notes that the Bombing Survey’s findings contradict ear- 
wi | jer comments by “military conservatives” (“What Happened” 90). An ar- 
Time ticle entitled “Atom Bomb Effects” in the March 11, 1946, issue of Life shows 
lave medical drawings of the human body being penetrated by gamma rays and 
‘it | jis number of the symptoms of radiation sickness. However, the images 
it), | were faceless and impersonal, and looked like standard drawings from a 
‘ii! | medical textbook. This “objective” representation of the radiation effects 
mil- | ofthe atomic bomb, while disturbing, did not convey any of the horror and 
de | pain induced in the victims.? On June 30, 1946, the Bombing Survey re- 
slie | leased its final report, entitled The Effects of Atomic Bombs on Hiroshima and 
Jap Nagasaki. The complete text of the report was republished in the July 5, 
npe | 1946, issue of U.S. News and received a fair amount of publicity. However, as 
hel | Lifton and Mitchell point out, the publicity for the report was overshad- 
hal, | owed by the atomic bomb tests at Bikini atoll in early July (83). 

qe ! The Bombing Survey report reinforced much of the official narrative 
Si mils representation of the Japanese as an anonymous herd and its discus- 
y be ‘on of Hiroshima and Nagasaki as military targets. Nonetheless, the find- 
a ae report were startling and clearly refuted the dismissive claims of 
ne fee ees regarding radiation. Where General ae a a 
Th por gra a oe radiation as a cause 5 oS an the ee ee fe 
at aime a = y gaus the delayed effects o. j initia ae A P a 
and | in an ae - However, no individual cases of radiation sic ness ar a 
rd Bes, ail. The report provides a frank and disturbing accoun Zz 
mi nlation ee on the human body. But despite Rosato me ee y 
eo] u © official ESS head on, the Bombing Survey ramones key a ise 
i fects ie aiye The images that accompany the report are e: e a 
mit | nese faa last on structures. The report gives only one photo o. ee 
to" | bum, ag of the atomic bombs. The photo, which shows some super ic 

Nagasaki Japanese soldier, reinforces the official story that Hiroshima an 

from “A Were military targets (USSBS 16). ; est 
pie | tay tralized military censorship most likely played a major role in dic- 


n : : 
oe ideology of the Bombing Survey report. A clear example of this 
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censorship is the story of Lieutenant Daniel McGovern of the Bombin 
vey. McGovern was a young officer who made a one-hour document, Sur 
titled The Effects of the Atomic Bombs Against Hiroshima and Nagasakiwit e 
nese filmmaker Akira Iwasaki. The documentary was put together ‘ g 
with footage shot by Iwasaki immediately after the attack; this footage E 
originally been seized by occupation censors, and Iwasaki and his ea 
been held in military custody. After getting Iwasaki and his crew out ae 
tody, McGovern had them shoot thousands of feet of additional fost 
The film extensively documented the effects of the atomic bomb on a 
man bodies. After McGovern and Iwasaki completed the documentary. fe 
sent it back to the Pentagon, where it was labeled "Top Secret" and o 
away for 22 years (Lifton and Mitchell 57-59). This incident indicates that 
the military, while willing to allow a written discussion of radiation sickness 
was not willing to allow the Bombing Survey or anyone else to release a i 
ages of Japanese radiation sickness victims. In general, the documents re- n 
leased to the public at the time, including the Bombing Survey’s report, tl 
maintained the point of view of the bomber and perpetuated the narrative g 
that Hiroshima was a military base that deserved to be bombed. d 
This was the historical moment where Hersey’s text intervened to un- 


dermine the official narrative of the Hiroshima bombing, Using the waste- C 
land imagery of high modernism, Hersey appealed to a familiar literary land- t 
scape to help make sense of what happened at Hiroshima. In this way; fe 

th 


Hersey wrote against the grain of the official narrative of Hiroshima and 


Nagasaki and the Yellow Peril stories of science fiction. Hersey had con: i 
ducted his research in an April 1946 visit to Hiroshima, where he inter si 
viewed dozens of survivors (Lifton and Mitchell 87; Sanders 41). He stud- i 

h 


ied available technical information about the atomic bomb, including the 
preliminary reports of the Bombing Survey. Also, Hersey did notat any pom | i 
submit his writing to the government for censorship clearance, though X 
was common practice for reporters visiting occupied Japan to dog Ce m 
6; Yavenditti 35-36). Asa reporter on the front lines of some of the a) 


in World War I, Hersey had avoided the racist vilification of the [eae 
that characterized the writing of many other reporters.” Visiting the r i 
ta tion of Hiroshima and talking to survivors after the war had a pe th 
impact on Hersey. He later commented, “I felt I would like to ue fal ou 
what happened not to buildings but to human beings . - - and I a ‘Here al 
for a way to find a form for that” (qtd. in Lifton and Mitchell 87-° k he | na 
Hersey articulates what he felt was missing from the official TAA i he 
atomic bomb: an account of the attack from the point of view ° a 
tims.® pornto” | lik 


RvA 2 TI 
Eventually, Hersey decided to use the narrative structure of 
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wil der’s The Bridge of San Luis Rey, which recounted the events of a natural 
disaster from the point of view of the victims (Lifton and Mitchell 87). 


; Hersey was also heavily influenced by the imagery of literary modernism, 
i which provided a familiar vocabulary for discussing the effects of war and 
d echnology on individuals. Hersey decided to focus his narrative on six sur- 
d „vors who would appeal to the pathos of the American audience, and who 
i- implicitly undermined thig representation of the Japanese as a fanatical, 
a militaristic Shinto horde. Two of the survivors were Christian clergymen, 
$ who underscore through their actions that Christian love and sacrifice are 
ey very important for many Japanese. One survivor was a widowed mother of 
d three, whose experience of the bomb is characterized by her concern for 
al the health of her children, and another was a female office worker. The 
S, final two survivors in Hersey’s text are doctors, who have to contend with 
n- the human cost of the collapse of Hiroshima’s infrastructure and who docu- 
e- ment the details of radiation sickness. Overall, Hersey’s narrative explores 
i, the unspoken and obscured implications of the detached and “objective” 
e government narrative of the atomic bombing of Hiroshima by foregroun- 
ding the suffering of individual human subjects. 
l- The official narrative of the atomic bomb had become familiar to Ameri- 


e- cans by mid-1946, with the progression from a flash of light to a ball of fire, 

to a mushroom cloud, to a detached and scientific discussion of blast ef- 
y, fects. The title of the first section, “The Noiseless Flash,” seems to indicate 
d that Hersey’s narrative will follow the sequence of the official narrative. And 
l in fact Hersey does incorporate the narrative structure of the official ver- 


t sion, moving from the flash of light to the ball of fire and the mushroom 
d- cloud, and finally to an analysis of the blast effects of the bomb. However, 
e the blast effects that Hersey details relate to the daily lives that were shat- 
(a; aa by the atomic bomb and to the subsequent struggle for survival. The 
it 


ist section begins with a brief introduction to the narrative’s main charac- 
ters—a statement about what each of the characters was doing “at the mo- 
n ment when the atomic bomb flashed above Hiroshima” (15). After the in- 


¢ | Yoductions, Hersey gives us a longer version of each character’s activities 

> 0 : ; i 

i ; that morning of August 6, 1945. The reader knows that the detonation 
o hea ; à 

i the bomb is imminent, a knowledge that casts an air of drama and pa- 


es each of the ensuing stories. The reader understands that the vari- 
a aa ships that cloud the characters’ lives will soon be overshadowed by 
pact horrible struggle for survival. Using an omniscient, journalistic 
é er ho © voice, Hersey takes the time to develop each character and his or 
Pable: ie and hardships before the attack. The irony of the details is pal- 
life, or Story about the atomic bomb begins with the banality of everyday 

'S way Hersey immediately turns the narrative away from the atomic 
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bomb itself and toward an exploration of subjective human experie 
Hersey’s repeats the official narrative of the atomic bomb Dai 
but each time foregrounds the subjective experience of the A 
moves the objective language of blast effects into parenthetical cone and 
This clarifies the detachment and triviality of the official narrative ae 
the flash of light comes, it completely shatters the lives of the characte ten 
“Hiroshima.” Hersey describes the flash six times, once from a A 


ter’s point of view. The flash interrupts the stories of these characters’ es i 
Hersey evinces this interruption by inserting the flash in the middle ie 5 
tences and paragraphs. The widow sees the flash while in her kitchen, for i€ 
example, where she is preparing a meal for her children and watching her ; 
neighbor tear down his house:!° “As Mrs. Nakamura stood watching her š 
neighbor, everything flashed whiter than any white she had ever seen” (17), d 
In the official government narrative, the flash of light from the atomic bomb T 
is followed by a description of the atomic fireball, the shock wave, and dam- h 
age to particular structures. While Hersey parenthetically notes the prox- h 
imity of each character to ground zero, he does not describe the explosion th 
any further. Rather, he moves on to describe the survivors’ immediate per ol 
ceptions of the damage. Mrs. Nakamura sc 
had taken a single step (the house was 1,350 yards, or three-quar- ? 
ters of a mile, from the center of the explosion) when something a 

picked her up and she seemed to fly into the next room over the 
raised sleeping platform, pursued by parts of her house. (17) i 
Rather than simply describing the damage to the house, Hersey immenses | 
his reader in a particular human experience of the explosion. The blast has ia 
not simply damaged a house; it has also destroyed the widow's home, and N 
buried her and her three children in the debris. While Hersey incorpo"'® | qj 
the scientific detail and objective tone of the official narrative—here RA jo 

plified by his parenthetical notation of the house’s distance from ge 
zero—he goes to great pains to show the story behind the numba e O 
rhetoric of texts like the Bombing Survey reports. In the descriptions s the ag 
atomic blast, Hersey makes no mention of the fireball and DENR, z 
mushroom cloud only once. The oblique reference emphasizes La of 
of the cloud on the survivors rather than engaging ina detailed fai Ra 
tion: “Under what seemed to be a local dust cloud, the day grew dg 5 
darker” (16). ait 3 
At one point midway through the text, Hersey explicitly const = 
own narrative with the official accounts of Hiroshima. After qe sli of 
sively from President Truman’s original announcement about H! a 


Hersey comments that 
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even if [the survivors] had known the truth, most of them were too 
busy or too weary or too badly hurt to care that they were the ob- 
S, jects of the first great experiment in the use of atomic power, which 


d (as the voices on the radio shouted) no country except the United 
5. States, with its industrial know-how, its willingness to throw two bil- 
n lion gold dollars into an important wartime gamble, could possibly 
n have developed. (33) 

x Here Hersey directly undermines the nationalistic rhetoric of Truman’s an- 
i nouncement. The specter of scientific experimentation with human sub- 
Or ‘ects still haunted the postwar world; Nazi and Japanese scientists and doc- 
er tors had been widely condemned for such wartime atrocities. In this pas- 
er sage, Hersey directs this same criticism at the United States, implicitly con- 
). demning the Hiroshima attack as a “great experiment” on human subjects. 
b The official narrative of the Manhattan Project—with its representations of 
i heroic scientists, American ingenuity, and economic might—becomes a 
X hollow and cruel boast in this passage. In the progression of Hersey’s narra- 
n tive, the suffering of the victims of Hiroshima makes us see the narrowness 
T- of the official narrative. The heroes that emerge from Hiroshima are not 


scientists and bomber pilots but rather the doctors and clergymen who tend 
the wounded and injured, and the victims of the atomic bomb who some- 
g how manage to live on. 

e While focusing on the experiences and suffering of these victims, Hersey 
does not ignore the landscape of the devastated city. Rather, he appropri- 
ates the imagery of literary modernism to describe it. For the relatively well- 
read audience of the New Yorker, this imagery would have been quite famil- 
iar, and it provided a powerful antidote to the science-fiction-like stories of 


' American heroes conquering the Yellow Peril. Indeed, his spare, objective, 
i direct prose is strikingly similar to that of Hemingway, who was himself a 
d Journalist for many years. 

d Like Hemingway’s, Hersey’s imagery seems to be most clearly indebted 
ay. Hiot’s The Waste Land. Throughout “Hiroshima,” Hersey juxtaposes im- 


ie 68s of fire, death, and desolation with images of water and rebirth. How- 


ag asin Eliot’s poem, they do not evoke the natural life-death-rebirth cycle 
the Fisher King myth (one of the primary sources for The Waste Land)."! 


y ` 

d w ther, the cycle of nature seems out of balance, as the sources of life (such 
à er) now cause illness and death. Like the characters of Eliot’s poem, 

+ Victim: 

|19 


enn S of the atomic bomb cannot alleviate their suffering with wate 
I ce es Out The Waste Land, dust suggests sterility; without water, the desio 
h gy eund cannot bring forth life. At the same time, excessive ae 
| dust in Be essed cause death in the poem. The imbalance of water an 
w Waste Land is symptomatic of a world that has become broken. 
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Physically, morally, and culturally, the modern world seems to be im 
bly damaged in some way. Hersey exploits this imagery to describe Epara. 
fects of the atomic bomb. While never using the “mushroom” me the ef 
the official narrative, Hersey refers to the atomic cloud as Souk g 
“a local dust cloud,” and “a local column of dust” that “turned tt 
dark” and made “the day [grow] darker and darker” (16, 18-19) 
ages of the dust cloud are juxtaposed with descriptions of exce 


unnatural rain: 


dust,” 
the day] 
: The im- 
ssive and 


Houses nearby were burning, and when huge drops of Water th 
size of marbles began to fall, [Reverend Tanimoto] half thou h 
that they must be coming from the hoses of firemen fighting He 
blazes. (They were actually drops of condensed: moisture fallin 
from the turbulent tower of dust, heat, and fission fragments that 
had already risen miles into the sky above Hiroshima.) (20) 


Later, “abnormally large” drops of rain fall on victims as they lie in an evacu- 
ation area (25). As Hersey implies in this passage and in the final section of 
the text, the rain is also highly radioactive. 

The specter of “death by water” that hangs over The Waste Land also 
manifests itself in “Hiroshima” as victims fleeing the fires that engulf the 
city are confronted with the danger of drowning. In this regard, the second 
section of “Hiroshima”—entitled “The Fire”—seems to echo the third and 
fourth sections of The Waste Land, “The Fire Sermon” and “Death by Wa- 
ter.” “The Fire Sermon” begins: 


The river's tent is broken; the last fingers of leaf 
Clutch and sink into the wet bank. The wind 
Crosses the brown land, unheard. (1l. 173-75) 


The section closes with the image of Carthage in flames, and repeals n 
word “burning” five times (ll. 307-08, 311). “Death by Water,” which is o} 
ten lines long, focuses on the image of a sailor who has drowned in e 
But here, water doesn’t quench the fires of the burning city or pa 
brown land” but rather engulfs and destroys life. 

Implicit references to The Waste Land pervade “Hiroshim 
ond section of “Hiroshima” begins with the observations © 
Tanimoto. In the passages discussed above, the fires of burning 
not quenched by the unnatural rain from the dust cloud. AS ! 
progresses, the conflagration leads to increasingly vicious winds an vf 
weather phenomena. Eliot’s “river tent” is “broken”; Dr. Fujii a doc 
the blast to discover that his home has been blown into the ee ve tht 
tor finds himself pinned between two beams that hold his hea ie 
water of the river. However, he soon realizes that he will drow? “ 


a.” The &© 
Reverend 


nen thë 
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> comes in if he doesn’t free himself. Ironically, Dr. Fujii is threatened by 
we ae while flames grow all around him. 

ia number of the other survivors flee to a park, which serves as an evacu- 
ation center. Described in idyllic, pastoral terms, the park contrasts strongly 
with the devastated city: 


[Asano Park] was far enough away from the explosion so that its 
bamboos, pines, laurel, and maples were still alive, and the green 
place invited refugees . . . partly because the foliage seemed a cen- 
ter of coolness and life.... (24) 


The refuge that the park provides is only temporary, however, as the “ab- 
normally large” drops of radioactive rain soon begin to fall (25). Indeed, 
even the apparently inviting river turns out to be poisonous: as Mrs. 
Nakamura and her children arrive at the park, “They all felt terribly thirsty, 
and they drank from the river. At once they were nauseated and began vom- 
iting, and they retched the whole day” (24). 

In perhaps the most gruesome and moving passages of the text, waste- 
land imagery again plays a central role. The Christian clergymen—Rever- 
end Tanimoto and Father Kleinsorge —attempt to ease the suffering of 
many of the victims they encounter by bringing them water. In Christianity, 
water serves as a source of purification and succor; in the ceremony of bap- 
lism, water serves to “wash away the sins” of individuals and to bring them 
peace and a new life. The water that the two clergymen bring, however, 
seems inadequate to the scale of suffering they encounter: 


Mr. Tanimoto’s way around the fire took him across the East Parade 
Ground, which, being an evacuation area, was now the scene of a 
§tuesome review: rank on rank of the burned and bleeding. Those 
who were burned moaned, “Mizu, mizu! Water, water!” Mr. 
Tanimoto found a basin in a nearby street and located a water tap 
that still worked . . . and he began carrying water to the suffering 
Strangers. When he had given drink to about thirty of them, he real- 
ized that he was taking too much time. . . . Then he ran away. He 
Went to the river again, the basin in his hand. . . . There he saw hun- 
dreds of people so badly wounded that they could not get up to go 
farther from the burning city. When they saw a man erect and un- 
hurt, the chant began again: “Mizu, mizu, mizu.” Mr. Tanimoto 
Could not resist them; he carried them water from the river—a mis- 


take, since it was tidal and brackish. (23) 


Thi « 
Š l! . ~ . ` oS 
uffe Stuesome review” evokes the procession of the damned, abject in their 
T i rs ae ` ` 
Poem that begins The Waste Land. Like many of the characters in Eliot's 
» the Victims in this passage long for water; however, the water pro- 
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vides only temporary relief, or even worsens their condition, 
Tanimoto moves through the landscape of Hiroshima, he is conti 
fronted with masses of people whose condition becomes signifi n 
chant: “water.” No matter how much water the clergyman brings, th 
ing continues. Several passages like this humanize the collapse of i Suffer 
infrastructure, which had been objectively catalogued in the official US, i 
ernment narrative. Without adequate doctors, medical facilities, Bao 
portation, the clergymen heroically struggle to save lives and ease ec 
of the victims. The scale of the disaster overwhelms even Christian Pa a 
Hersey’s narrative. iM 
After “Hiroshima,” the vast majority of atomic-bomb stories focused on 
the human cost of warfare from the point of view of the bombing Victims 
While the official narrative of the atomic blasts remained familiar, site 
atomic-bomb stories used the flash of light, the atomic fireball, the 
shockwave, and the mushroom cloud only as a brief precursor to the body 
of the narrative. Exploring human survival in the postattack wasteland be. 
came the dominant mode of atomic-bomb storytelling. For many Ameri- 
cans, the hibakusha—the Japanese survivors of the atomic bombs—became 
archetypes for the human condition in the Atomic Age. What happened to 
them could (and probably would) happen to us; their story would soon be 
our own. In the growing climate of nuclear fear, “Hiroshima” emerged as 
the nonfiction basis for countless fictional explorations of American cul 
ture. “Hiroshima” had transformed the Japanese Yellow Peril into the sym 
pathetic victims of the atomic bomb, and had transformed the narrate 
landscape of America. 


Reveren 


ually con. 
ed bya single 


NOTES 


À 4 Periodical articles listed alphabetically by title do not show 
omissions may have to do with war and postwar censorship of 
mation. Many articles were written by authors working with the gover 
were not credited in bylines for security reasons. 

a For a representative example of this kind of commentary, : 
rial from the Los Angeles Times entitled “Howls of Jap Anguish Betray Hean 
Damage.” 

; : Bon a more extensive discussion of US government attempis © 
information about the atomic bomb, see Lifton and Mitchell 3-114 ar 
‘ Fora more complete discussion, see Yavenditti 27-28. < howeve® i 
What is perhaps most striking about these medical image» iceme! 
volves the advertisement that was printed next to them. This ao Pep! 
showed three photographs of smartly dressed white Americans en)? 
Cola. The tryptic of medical images is mirrored by a tryptic © Laie advell™ 
layout of the pages. The stylish and successful image convey? "y 
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. photos provides a surreal and poignant contrast to the anonymous and iso- 
ing i textbook image of the radiation victim. 

meg I want to underscore that I am not trying to engage in a high- vs. low- 
culture argument here. In many ways, science-fiction publications became the 
center for resisting and Gade ang official military narratives about nuclear 
yar during the posa onid Wa II years and used Hersey’s “Hiroshima” as a 
model for how to do this. What I am trying to show is that one specific type of 
science-fiction narrative—that which used the Yellow Peril as an antagonist for 
pation heroes—played a role in how the government represented the atomic 
bombing of Japan. This representation was driven by widely accepted cultural 
stereotypes that John Hersey rejects. 

7 For a discussion of racism in World War II reporting, see Dower 77-82. 

8 In this regard Hersey was returning to the original representation of the 
atemic bomb by H. G. Wells, who also showed the atomic explosion from the 
point of view of the victims. At the same time, Hersey seems to have been much 
more influenced by modernists such as Eliot than by the premodernist Wells. 

° For a discussion of the “Shinto” representation of the Japanese, see Dower 
20-21. 

1 The authorities had ordered him to tear down his house to create a fire- 
break in case of firebombing attacks like those on Tokyo. 

l! See introductory note and footnote to line 46 in The Waste Land. 
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The Modern English Visionary: Peter 
J 

; | Ackroyd’s Hawksmoor and Angela 

á Carter’s The Passion of New Eve 

9, 

De. 

i EDWARD J. AHEARN 

Id. 

nal 

$ he popularity of Peter Ackroyd and Angela Carter, and the (sometimes 

1- puzzled) critical acclaim accorded their work, attest to the ways in which 
the protean novel form has absorbed visionary and apocalyptic impulses. It 

oth has been shown that alongside the nineteenth-century literature of realism 

an there is a persistent current of visionary writing—that is, writing that ex- 
plodes the stabilities of world and person, time and space, consciousness 
and sexual identity, and with them religious and ideological certainties con- 
ew cerning society and history. The events of the twentieth century have led 
jan Philosophers and critics to perceive apocalyptic writing as a central genre, 
and the postapocalyptic as the essential human condition. Indeed, vision- 
ày writers like William Blake, while tending to apocalyptic or millennial 

m climaxes, continually undermine our sense of the reality of the world and 

A of A in ways that are both archaic and postapocalyptic.! 

(6. betes their characteristic subversions, on the one hand oaths his- 
eae and detective story, on the other of feminist SS a 
tees a Hawksmoor ( 1985) and The Passion of New Eve (1977) are Kooks 
occult cea traditions. This is visible in a dense network of RESO 

ep and apocryphal traditions, surprisingly convergent in the two texts, 


nee heretical in Hawksmoor, archaic, mythic, and alchemical in Na Eve. 
tapher Beas related to Blake, discreetly in the novel by the future cls 
in eee au great creator, blatantly, although apparently a E 
arter ex a r he narrative tactics variously deployed by anaes nae 

dislocation olt a precise or stereotypical geography to produce an extreme 
of the temporal order. Both novels, though in different ways, 
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are harrowing in linking the pursuit of an ecstatic experienc 
sexual mutilation and murder. At their conclusions, as we wil] 
gest an entry into unknown realms through intimations of im 


least inexpressible, experiences. 


e of bein 
see, both ate 
Possible, or at 


n Hawksmoor Ackroyd creates first an alternation then an intense cong, 
Lee between eighteenth- and twentieth-century London. A brief x 
logue draws the reader into a sense of a past existence: “This is the i 
still see and yet now, for a moment, there is only his heavy breathing as he bends over 
his papers and the noise of the fire which suddenly flares up and throws deep shadows 
across the room.” Then the first-person narrative of Nicholas Dyer, architect, 
religious fanatic, and murderer, is interspersed with a seemingly omniscient 
recounting concerning murders at the sites of seven London churches, In 
part 2 of the novel, the detective Nicholas Hawksmoor tries unsuccessfully 
to solve the crimes. In acknowledgments given at the end, Ackroyd admits 
that “this version of history is my own invention.” For the benefit of those 
who have not read the book or explored its historical background, I omit 
reference to which of the seven churches are real and who designed them? 
Suffice it to say that in a detective story whose strange outcome is reincarna: 
tion, fiction and history fuse so thoroughly that an abolition of time, space, 
and person is, one might say, inflicted on the reader. os. 
As the reader adapts to Dyer’s version of eighteenth-century wrung, 
his story and its significance come strikingly to life. The horrible death of 
his parents in the plague, the Great Fire, the savagery of street life in early 
modern London, the precariousness of his existence as a young yasini 
and his affinity with roving societies of beggars provoke Dyer’s a 
on the indifference and hypocrisy of the well-to-do and the religious. ( à 
the twentieth-century chapters Hawksmoor seems deprived of such an 
ness, but a sense of vast alienation, loneliness, family fragmentation, a 
lessness, and sordid crime is nonetheless conveyed.) Rescued by 1 t 
from his life with the “Orphans in the Plague” (49), Dyer rises ie het 
prentice mason to self-taught architect to principal deputy of Ci i 
Wren, who in his work of rebuilding London is represented as the a, 
ment of science and Enlightenment reason. As for the ecu ae j 
detective, in passing the statue of Wren and at other points, he za wake 
himself as like an architect, scholar, scientist. But more and more 7 
on Dyer’s deranged tendencies. Dyer, as we learn early on, eee Ag 
monic sect, at once ecstatic and murderous; his conception of et 
chitecture, and of the city of London, is infused with a dreadful e 


crete 
is li i 3 nes, SY! 
Dyer is like an earlier but evil Blake—in his esoteric doctrines, 5) 
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mixture of the works See refutation of established religion and 
morality, and veneration o aac arehrediral monuments as expressions 
of his hidden and menacing worldview. Even before the death of his par- 
ents, as a schoolboy Dyer was fascinated by reading Doctor Faustus, pleased 
by his magical flights, naunieg by dreams of his “horrible End,” “when the 
Devil came to fetch him” (12). This ambivalence—attraction to the de- 
monic, fear of punishment—energizes for Dyer and the reader his disturb- 
ing versions of religion, morality, and society. In keeping with his Biblical 
pelief that “it was Cain who built the first City” (9), Dyer leads us through 
the “monstrous Pile of London” (13)—“Nest of Death and Contagion,” 
“Capital City of the World of Affliction,” “Hive of Noise and Ignorance” (47- 
48). Returning from a visit with Wren to Stonehenge, he imagines “a 
Pyrammide rising above the stinking Streets of London” (61). 

Mysterious remnants of a nearly lost countertheology attract the selt- 
taught architect, who abundantly cites his readings and sources in architec- 
tural theory and Egyptian and British antiquities. While Wren admires the 
proportions of Stonehenge and the knowledge of its builders, Dyer sees it 
as “the Architecture of the Devil” (60-61). It is Wren who at Stonehenge 
has a vision of his son dead, which later turns out to be true, whereas in 
Dyer’s diabolical interpretations he ceases to exist as his limited self and 
experiences an inhuman but cosmic vastness of being: “I was struck by an 
exstatic Reverie in which all the surface of this Place seemed to me Stone, 
and the Sky itself Stone, and I became a Stone as I joined the Earth which 
flew on like a Stone through the Firmament” (59). 

Dyer’s mystical demonism accounts for the ambivalent, exhilarating, 
and uncanny dimension of his architecture. He pursues not harmony but 
Terrour and Magnificence,” “Strangeness and Awefulness” (5, 52). We also 
learn that his churches are founded on human sacrifice. For one of them 
Hs ee a painting of a “huge dark Man with red Eyes holding a Sword 
ce i a white Garment, a Man holding a golden Sphere and ee 
ae ‘a wae with a hood of dark Linen over his Head arte yet on s 
latedly b 5). In the twentieth-century chapters Inspector eS a 
a i comes avane of the link between the murders and oa c ee 
i ay in Dyer’s career, the fearful painting makes him think of his 

Meine wel as of the figure of Mirabilis. T AG 
the hand ‘ae the leader of an underground sect. He ee Ao ae. 

nee E a he perceives over his head. The pa aer X e E 
0y's Meet and most complete exponen o Be ; R A 

ints eines Is preceded by a series of inina tony a a ; ae 
lane are lly, he is led like “a Pilgrim in the Desart aes eS : 

a long obscure Entry” like “Caverns in a Cole-pit.” He drinks a 
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liquor that produces palpitations and perspiration and perceives a 
in a mirror of his dead mother. Mirabilis then begins to discon PANA e 
about his religion, which Dyer summarizes in a tightly packed Se wildly 
Among his heretical and blasphemous assertions: “Christ was the 
who deceiv’d Eve, and in the form of a Serpent entered the Virgin’s 
“Sathan is the God of this World and fit to be worshipp’d.” Ina truly Blakes’ 
syncretism, Ammonites, Carthaginians, “the Straw Man of our Druides i 
Syrian Beel-Zebub, the Assyrians, Jews, the “secret Cabbala,” Joseph : 
Arimathea, the Cathedral of Bath and Temple of Moloch, Westminse 
Anubis, and much else are merged. ath 
Rapidly, too, the logic of this sacrificial religion is given: “He who Made 
the World is also author of Death, nor can we but by doing Evil avoid the 
rage of evil Spirits.” Hence, “They sacrificed Boys since it was their Opinion 
that Humane life, either in desperate sicknesse or in danger of Warre, could 
not be secured unless a vyrgyn Boy suffered in stead.” An unearthed an- 
cient structure is found to contain a boy’s skeleton, and at the end of this 
first chapter Dyer rejoices at the death of a boy that he has caused for the 
construction of his first church. 
Again, Mirabilis’s religion is an ecstatic one: “like a Drunken Man [...] 
Mirabilis reeled and danced [. . .] fell in an Exstasy upon the Ground and 
lay for a short time as one Dead.” In keeping with his opposition to conven- 
tional religion and values, in his later London life Dyer associates commun- 
ion and ecstasy only with the “Congregation of Beggars” (66-67). Despite 
their repellent condition, they resemble ancient Britons. “From strong Li 
quor and Forgetfulnesse,” they are “elevated strangely.” Suddenly Dyer 1s 
overcome with a powerful sense of need and identity: “I ran towards them 
with outstretch’d Arms and cried, Do you remember me? I will never, never 
leave thee! I will never, never leave thee!” If we as readers are repulsed " 
this terrifying attraction, can we forget that Dyer has already implicated m 
“But these things are not to be committed to Paper, but to be deliveree™ 
Word of Mouth, which I may do when at last I see you” (20). sa 
Situated near the end of the initial chapter, this invasion of ou! { f 
sciousness by Dyer’s religion is the first instance of a cunning papt is 
echo and repetition through which his sordid visionary pene 
brought home to the modern reader. The overlaps between eighter a 
twentieth century are too flagrant and numerous to be listed: ees past 
escape any effort at organization and create a mental fusion Dee moo! 
and present. Naturally, the growing parallels between Dyer and Hat e, bot 
are central to this temporal transmutation. In just one ean 
Hawksmoor and Dyer experience a similar dislocation of idenuly sie sul 
into convex mirrors. For Dyer, the convex mirror returns to him 
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face ofa Dream: my Eyes meet my Eyes but they are not my Eyes, and I see 

a i i < fy 1 3 . . 

my Mouth opening as if to make a screaming Sound” (92). Similarly, when 

Hawksmoor looks in the mirror, “his face became an object like the others 
(l 


swimming in the circle of his gaze—an armchair, a grey carpet, a lamp” 


120). Pa 
| The shared tendency to alienation from self—the basis of the book’s 


sordid ecstatic theme—finds repercussions in a range of states involving the 
body, sex, drunkenness, amnesia, and insanity, as well as moments of height- 
ened vision. For Dyer the body is disgusting. He is scatologically obsessed, 
attentive to all manner of illness and death; sex is associated only with pros- 
titution and sadistic whipping. Indeed, mightn’t the requirement of the sac- 
rifice of virgin boys attest to the need to protect the male from the trauma 
ofsexuality? In the modern chapters, the painful experience of sex of some 
of the victims, and Hawksmoor’s appalling relations with his father, con- 
tinue this sense of traumatic sexuality. Sex being a motor of the visionary or 
apocalyptic impulse, the degraded body is indeed central to the sordid ec- 
static. 

Both Dyer and Hawksmoor are aware of being buta step away from the 
condition of beggars (63, 164). Where Dyer ran toward the beggars in the 
passage cited earlier (67), in late twentieth-century London others like them 
are “too deeply imbued in alcohol or meths to know either the time or the 
place in which they found themselves” (68). The timelessly drunk vagrants 
are recurrently encountered until Hawksmoor begins to recognize their 
connection with the murders. Curiously but realistically, murderers and vic- 
tims share forms of alienation from self. The victim called Ned in chapter 4 
leaves his own body “to howl [.. .] from a distance” and later sees “his own 
shape, watching him from a distance” (72, 84). The drunken Dyer had a 
similar experience (131). But murderers too experience a loss of conscious- 
ness in the form of amnesia, as Hawksmoor asserts: “they can never remem- 
ber the actual moment of killing” (159). Less than 10 pages earlier, Dyer 
had killed his rival Hayes, an event that he cannot recount: “when I came to 
aa was lying beneeth the Pipes and wooden Planks had been put 

orse” (150). 
ER isa disturbing link between drunkenness and ee 
ae ene States of special illumination. Ina Philosoemcel VEEM LREN : 
> ough only momentarily, considers the classic idealist position es 


ound him only as he invented it second by second and that, like a dream, 
to the darkness from which it had come?” (158). More outra- 
at the turning point of the work, Dyer and Wren visit a madman at 
à Among his ranting and hideous sounds, “in his Madness he called“ 


Seously, 
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out to me again: Hark ye, you boy! TIl tell you somewhat, one ae 
will this day terribly shake you! Then his Tongue rolled inwards Th 
Lump, and his Eye-balls turned backwards (100). Dyer ane k 
Wren’s questions about the meaning of this, but a few pages later ae 
opening of book 2, the modern Hawksmoor appears. > aU the 
Of course it is Ackroyd who has created this evocation of insanity a 
source of enigmatic vision, one leading to the decidedly nonrealistic ae 
novelistic experience of transmigration. But, and this is central to my ar 
ment, it is precisely through tactics inherent in the writing and rea ding 
novels that the visionary impulse persists in these late twentieth-century 
works. Hawksmoor’s own clearest moment of insight similarly relies on the 
dynamics of writing, reading, and vision as he consults the notes taken by 
his assistant during the questioning of a witness: 


He read the brief jottings which Walter had made in his note 
book during the interview and a small fly, attracted by its brightness 
under the neon, settled on the left-hand page. Hawksmoor noticed 
its legs waving like filaments bending in the sudden heat, and the 
shape of its wings cast a shadow upon the whiteness of the paper. 
Then as he turned the page he killed the insect, and its body 
smeared across the ink became an emblem of this moment when 
Hawksmoor had a vision of the tramp dancing around a fire, with 
the smoke clinging to his clothing and then wrapping him in mist. 

“It is the same man,” he said again, “It must be him.” (195) 


The fly—minute, acutely seen, thought to be a lower form of life, intricately 
formed—is an emblem of the possibility of enhanced consciousness font 
ers such as Blake, Rimbaud, Aragon.® Its body “smeared across the ink 
itself emblematic of Hawksmoor’s coming to consciousness through the 
materiality of writing. 

Hawksmoor’s act of visionary reading, here, highlights ie ale 
confusions and transcendences of reading itself. Time, as always, is an F 
sessive concern as we follow Dyer’s efforts to recreate the religion and Es he 
ments of the past and Hawksmoor’s pursuit of the killer. Over ae im 
tries to reconstruct the timing of the crimes, but this is from the sis 
possible. We have seen, moreover, that vagrants, victims, and sree 
momentarily or permanently exist outside of time. Dyer and be coll 
themselves experience the disorientation upon awakening that!s os y 
mon but in this book is loaded with painful significance. A page ream in 
goes to a prostitute to be whipped, Hawksmoor awakens from 7 id no! 
which the skin is stripped from his back: “And for a momen! 9), Lat 
know in what house, or what place, or what year, he had woken 
fatally ill, Dyer reports, “The Rayes of the Morning did not 1° 
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when [woke I scarce knew in what House or Place or Year I found my self” 


903). 
In chapters 11 and 12, the last of the book, Dyer’s and Hawksmoor’s 


selves are radically dissolved and transformed as the two beings seem to 
merge. The precise verbal echo in the passages about awakening is one 
among myriad instances through which this fusion is linguistically prepared 
and progressively enacted. The sequence of the Passages is also emblematic 
of the complex temporal aspect of our reading. Dyer with the prostitute 
precedes Hawksmoor’s nightmare, as the eighteenth century precedes the 
wentieth. But the echo of Hawksmoor’s awakening in Dyer’s, afterward in 
the narrative, reverses the temporal direction. This back-and-forth process 
is at work throughout, often involving the detailed evocation of London 
geography as it persists or is modified over time. Hence at many points 
Hawksmoor and others retrace, sometimes backward, Dyer’s movements. 
Often, however, the reader has the impression of having first encountered 
adetail or locality in one of the twentieth-century chapters—an impression 
reinforced by the fact that Hawksmoor lives next to the Red Gates pub 
(118), where later in the book (but also earlier) Dyer pursues his sinister 
designs (90, 130, 182). 

For Dyer and then more and more for Hawksmoor and for us, time 
seems less and less linear. Recurrently Dyer drifts off into memories of the 
past. “How long have I sat here in my Trance of Memory?” (17)—a trance 
involving a momentary dissolution of self: “the Particles of Memory gather 
around me and I am my self again” (48). Later, having “gone backward 
through Time” to the visit to Stonehenge, Dyer experiences time as an un- 
bearable burden: 


Truly Time is a vast Denful of Horrour, round about which a Ser 
pent winds and in the winding bites itself by the Tail. Now, now is 
the Hour, every Hour, every part of an Hour, every Moment, which 
in its end does begin again and never ceases to end: a beginning 
continuing, always ending. (62) 


While w SEA z i 
hile we may feel that this passage conveys what it is like to read this novel, 


Gea also note its mythical implications, concerning which ae nor- 
the ik ecinic about his sources and references, remains silent 2 ae 
serpent eee universal, and polyvalent of motifs, the uono ans 
thet suet €vouring its tail—may symbolize time, as well as an oo nan 
throu sows the universe. But it may also represent—as it dogs rere an 
time E Sur for Dyer—a sterile, self-centered sexuality, an imprisonment in 

“0 inability to rise above the fallen world.” 

arly on in his investigation, Hawksmoor is struck by the fact that the 
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Thames was “perpetually turning and spinning: it was goin 
direction, and Hawksmoor felt for a moment that he might 
ness” (115). Struck later by “the impossibility of his task,” he imagin 
ing a murder “backwards, running the time slowly in the Opposite di = trac 
(but did it have a direction?).” He might then “have to inventa AN 
the evidence available,” which would make the future an invention yr 
(157). Again we may think that Hawksmoor’s reflections illustrate th too 
lemma of the reader. Toward the end the detective is reduced to a hoa 
experience of time recalling Dyer’s: “the future became so clear that ie 
if he were remembering it, remembering it in place of the past which he 
could no longer describe. But there was in any case no future and No pas 
only the unspeakable misery of his own self ’ (199). But as already ae 
taken out of time by depression, sickness, and death, in the last two chap. 
ters of the novel Dyer and Hawksmoor go to a place that does not exist, to 
lose, recognize, and merge their separate selves. 


8 in no Certaj 
fall into its dark 


or the reader freed from the burden of Hawksmoor, Angela Carter’s The 

Passion of New Eve may appear as its necessary counterpart, apparently— 
apparently—opposite in every regard. The narrator spends a last night in 
London before traversing the United States, from New York City to the 
desert to California, in a temporal movement that is seemingly modern and 
forward looking—indeed futuristic and apocalyptic. In ambiguous relation- 
ship to the murderous male sexuality in Hawksmoor, Carter’s feminist 
thematics are hilariously—but also violently—at play. With an androgynous 
name, the narrator Evelyn, an extremely sexist young man, is forced to un- 
dergo a sex change operation, becoming the New Eve of the title. 
Carter eschews the split narration employed by Ackroyd, both no 
volve a mutilation and expansion of self that is both threatening a 
nating. 
. New Eve's version of the United States is a parody of America in pe 
1960s. The Blacks are in rebellion, rolling down Park Avenue 11 tanks 3 
burning down Grand Central Station. So too are women, attacking T, 
the streets, engaging in guerrilla warfare, and provoking an OLEA 
flict as the state of California secedes. We see bands of murderous | 


ri calling 
phobes and the crazed Zero with his harem of enslaved women, E 
ptic 


Though 
vels in- 
d fasci- 
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rimordial. Evelyn receives warnings about the end of the world from a 
voung man leaving for India ( imminent heatdeath of the universe”) and 
from another who believes that “God had arrived on a celestial bicycle to 

roclaim the last Judgment wes at hand” (12). He also meets the alchemist 
Baroslav, who celebrates the ‘fructifying chaos of anteriority, the state be- 
fore the beginning of the beginning” (14). Amid Carter’s antic motifs, 
Baroslav talks about the death camps and how the Gestapo raped and dis- 
membered his wife. By the final sequence of the book, amid the warfare in 
California, Eve is “filled with a raging curiosity to see the end of the world” 

(167). But as James Berger has explained, the apocalypse is always post- 
apocalyptic, explicitly so here. It supposes the beginning of a new world, 
with an echo of Baroslav’s anteriority: “the end and the beginning of the 
world” (171): “Welcome to anteriority, Eve; now I know we are at the begin- 
ning of the beginning” (166). 

This apocalypse mixes satire with a real claim to historicity, myth, and 
ironic literary allusion.’ Eye’s statement “Historicity in America goes more 
quickly” (93) perpetuates the European cliché about the New World that 
underlies the whole book. As the character Leilah claims, “History overtook 
myth” and “Historicity rendered myth unnecessary” (172, 173). Hence Eve 
believes that she is witnessing the end of “systems which operated within a 
seltperpetuating reality; a series of enormous solipsisms, a tribute to the 
existential freedom of the land of free enterprise” (167). But to what extent 
is this critique of the capitalist reality system vitiated by the book’s pervasive 
parody? 

The critique is all the more open to question in that Leilah reveals her 
apocryphal mythic name of Lilith, Adam’s first wife. Lilith also pronounces 
a (canonical) Biblical judgment, recognized by Eve as the Old Testament 

retribution upon Gomorrah” (174, 176). But although he/she came to the 

United States to take up a post as professor, presumably of literature, Eve 
makes no comment on the ironic references woven into the apocalyptic 
California setting (“the Benito Cereno shopping centre and Relaxarama” 
nue oe pleasure domes” [168]). “Benito enh ne eee 
tenor ee could underlie an apocalyptic crudu hu atif the nar 

ie T ear doesn t quite recognize that? E ie 

OF the se oc (and ambiguously historical) apocalypse p a z ot ce ae 

vin AR thematics that comprise the main matter a Jar cad é a 
z EEEn e’s unreliable narration and obsession with filni ea ae a 
called vane with Leilah, ns surgical Se y t o E 
and the ex v2 in the desert women’s city of Bewa 1 ve E me as , 

~ “Xperience with the cross-gendered actress Tristessa. Thi oughout, 
rative engages the reader directly, as in this anticipation of the op- 
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eration: “Evelyn [. . .] trimmed with that knife to Eve [.... For La 
natural, you know—even though, if youtu me I will bleed” (60), gr 
anticipations come very early, not only in the explicit “she fitteq met uch 
a uterus of my own” (9) but also, on es page, when the narratorven 
to the pain felt by homosexuals, pain “whose nature I could Not then a 
fine.” Early on the reader recognizes that Evelyn has been physically aa 
eled and possesses a more sensitive awareness than when the action of ‘ip 
story began. Later, in another indication of what the narrator did NOt real. 
ize before the sex change, Mother is referred to in this way: “I did not know 
then, who it was that waited for me, I did not know [. . .] the patience of she 
who’d always been waiting for me, where I'd exiled her, down in the 
room at the root of my brain” (58). 

A serious argument concerning the potential amplitude as opposed to 
the mutilation of sexuality thus underlies the affair with Leilah. Leilah, who 
embodies the corruption of the apocalyptic city, also represents the violent 
linking of sex and race. Figured simultaneously as black, female, and apoca- 
lyptic, Leilah exists outside of language, her “mind—so far as I could tell— 
full of diffuse, purplish and crimson shapes”—“she a visitor in her own flesh” 
(26, 27). Evelyn is nevertheless erotically transfixed by Leilah and seeks “the 
poisoned wound of love” between Leilah’s thighs, the “exquisite negative of 
her sex” (25, 27). Sexuality in the novel becomes a parodic apocalypse, as 
we see again in Mother’s female rebellion and Zero’s plan to repopulate 
America like a Wagnerian Gotterdammerung (99). And his search for 
Tristessa, representing his hatred of female homosexuality (101), is an ever 
more imminent apocalypse (108). 7 

Beulah is an artificial underground city combining futuristic science 
and feminist revisions of myth. Its emblem is “a stone cock [. . .] in a state í 
massive tumescence” but “broken off clean in the middle” (47). Amid ref 
erences to eggs, wombs, seas, the subterranean, the abolition of timè 
(equated with the masculine), revisions of the Oedipus story, satirical gr 

sitions of feminist doctrine, and Wittig-like chanting of the names te 
male personages and divinities,!° Evelyn is raped, castrated, and ae A 
turned into a woman. Mother, the ruler of this realm, is naked, wears an 
beard like Queen Hatshepsut, has a head “as big and as black a te 
head in Highgate Cemetery,” two rows of nipples, and screams Tat 
Great Parricide, I am the Castratrix of the Phallocentric Univ! “the set 
Mama, Mama, Mama!” (59, 67). Near the end Eve is presented We: 
of genitals which had once belonged to Evelyn” (187). -ding path 
Amid the parodic violence, Evelyn, then Eve, pursues 4 win AT 
toward a revised sexual identity—“the linear geography of inward (56): 
ing of the mazes of the brain itself and I am Ariadne in the ™ 


lowest 
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prominent among many transformations of sexual myth are the allusions 
in the name Beulah itself—Biblical, Bunyanesque, and Blakean:!! 
i 


There is a place where contrarieties are equally true. 
This place is called Beulah. (Blake 129) 


Asin Blake, Beulah here is the site of an apocalyptic transformation of self: 
“It will become the place where I was born”: “And here I am in Beulah, the 
lace where contrarieties exist together” (47-48). 

Eve’s later enslavement by Zero and her encounter with Tristessa, the 
supposed actress Evelyn had adored, continue the parodic, often brutal al- 
legory of sexual self-discovery and enlargement of being. Tristessa is revealed 
to be a (very reluctant) man, a revelation that leads to rape, sodomy, and 
Eve and Tristessa’s escape and beautiful love making, after which Tristessa 
ismurdered by the young fascists who style themselves the scourge of Christ. 
This is outlandish, but tragically close to recent history, as the sexual atroci- 
ties of recent wars and the murders of homosexuals in the United States 
remind us. And yet, against these destructive forces, Carter presents the 
sexual union of Eve and Tristessa as beautiful. Carter focuses on Eve’s 
newfound sexual enjoyment as a woman, “the swooning, dissolvent woman’s 
pleasure I had, heretofore, seen but never experienced” (147). But she also 
shows Eve’s new realization of the social constructedness of femininity: “al- 
though I was a woman, I was now also passing for a woman, but, then, many 
women born spend their whole lives in just such imitations” (101). 

Tristessa, on the other hand, has always denied his masculinity, and his 
concealment of his genitals in his anus (something of an obsession in the 
book [37, 141]) is interpreted by Lilith as “the uroborus, the perfect circle, 
the Vicious circle, the dead end” (173)—which recalls one of the symbolic 
Implications of Dyer’s serpent devouring its tail. Tristessa discovers his male- 
hess, but the first forced intercourse with Eve leaves her unsatisfied. 

_ Later, having escaped, Eve and Tristessa freely make love in the desert, 
mearnating that other serpent-connected figure of androgynous sexuality. 
Beco, “I know who we are; we are Tiresias” (146). Tristessa had first 
i ached her “as warily as the unicorn in the tapestry at the Musée de 
w towards the virgin” (146), but in his vulnerability ig is abc 
make Nhe S Baudelairean albatross’ (UD In their union, finally, y 
ie great Platonic hermaphrodite” (148). ip het ee one 
(The Sree union creates another sense of Bees 2 sate gone 
etnias x c ock halts all clocks”) and the Bes o ee $ ee E a 
ales ne eae of enchantment. It uncreates ees ne Baie 
ent ofthis a psech evades language. How can un WOX TR 
mute speech of flesh as we folded ourselves within a single se 
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in the desert” (148). The alchemist Baroslav comes to mind, a 
intuition of being is achieved: “The lateral beams of the setting 
gold; it turned to alchemical gold.” And 


Sa cosmic 

sun m 

the elteq 
So many stars! And such moonlight, enough moonli 
regiment of alchemists perform the ritual of the dissolution of i 
contents of the crucible [....] I never saw a moon so fat and IR c 
and round [....] The silence was absolute [. . .] the world ne 
us how round it was and we could see every side of the rim ors ee 
zon that looked near enough for us to be able to stretch out oa 
hands and touch it [. . . .] Neither as man nor woman had | ie 
stood before the unique consolation of the flesh. (150) 


ght to let A 


Such expansion of being inevitably carries with it the awareness of human 
mortality, this time with an unacknowledged echo of Donne’s “The Relique’: 
“I nothing but a bracelet of bright hair around his bones” (151). 

Thereafter Eve looks back on the desert as “the place where I became 
myself” (164). But just after her orgasm with Tristessa, she had reflected, “I 
have not reached the end of the maze yet. I descend lower, descend lower. 1 
must go further” (150). This anticipation of a further experience opens to- 
ward the California conclusion (which isn’t one). Like the alchemical 
theme, her anticipation also points backward. New Eve, a novel that like 
Hawksmoor involves apocalypse as ecstasy at the risk of murderous sexual 
violence (finally threatening males in both works), also ultimately resembles 
Ackroyd’s book in its revelation of time as regressive, archaic, prehistoric. 

Already in the opening pages Baroslav sounds the theme of anteriori: 
He has pictures of bleeding white birds in bottles, a motif reiterated in the 
beautiful bird slain in the desert, in Tristessa’s role as Baudelairean alba 
tross, and finally in the great seabirds of the California coast. In addition 
and here androgyny merges with the abolition of time—Baroslav has ae 
enteenth-century print of “a hermaphrodite carrying a golden egg Be, 
ercised a curious fascination upon me, the dual form with its breasts a a 
cock, its calm, comprehensive face. (Coming events? . . .)” (18). i 
cient past and the apocalyptic future draw together in an image oF St 
unity. 

Similarly, while the narrative proceeds, many other echo! J 
counter its forward movement. Eve’s “descend lower,” just quote 
the opening of the Beulah chapter: “Descend lower. You have ie flection: 
the end of the maze, yet” (49). This in turn echoes Evelyn/Eve 5 1° i efor 


i e 
about leaving New York, that “our destinations choose us, choos 
we are born”— 


ages 
ng passag i 
repeat 
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And exercise a magnetic attraction upon us, drawing us inexorably 
towards the source we have forgotten. Descend lower, descend the 
diminishing spirals of being that restore us to our source. Descend 
lower; while the world, in time, goes forward and so presents us 
with the illusion of motion, though all our lives we move through 
the curvilinear galleries of the brain towards the core of the laby- 
rinth within us. (39) 


Here the real movement is backward and inward; forward movement, time, 
and world are all illusory. 

This descent beyond time prepares us fora culminating initiation (179- 
86). Return to the womb and rebirth, survival of the Holocaust and descent 
to the underworld—this carefully staged sequence evokes progressions in 
other visionary writers through a series of caves and fluids.!2 Sweating, alone, 
naked, deprived even of an image of self in a shattered mirror, Eve follows 
fresh water and freezing stream, then “sulphurated” and blood-hot liquid, 
then visceral maternal slime, to the “amniotic sea” of primordial time be- 
fore emerging from the final cave. Mythic figures recur as Eve realizes that 
the words duration and progression are meaningless. She is present as evolu- 
tionary time rolls backward: “My shaggy breast, my great, carved brow with 
the germ of a brain behind it. I have forgotten how I picked up a stone and 
shattered a nut with it” (186). Then Eve emerges on the shore of the Pa- 
cific, in some “real” time—but how can one remember, or forget, having 
been transformed into a prehistoric being? 


s I have been arguing, Hawksmoor and The Passion of New Eve, in their 

different, complementary ways, are apocalyptic and visionary novels 
that destabilize our sense of space and time and threaten our experience of 
self and sexual identity. Nowhere is this more true than in the impossible 
st paragraphs of each work. These “conclusions,” like all apocalyptic and 
“Slonary writing, stretch experience and language in a direction that, for 
all its roots in politics and history, is profoundly religious. 
rs ol € is the last chapter of The Passion of New Eve. Eve, believing herself 

Pregnant, sets to sea in the dying Mother’s boat/coffin: 


We start from our conclusions. 

I arrived on that continent by air and I left it by water; earth 
and fire I leave behind me. And all this strange experience, as I re- 
member it, confounds itself in a fugue. At night, dreaming, I go 
back again to Tristessa’s house, that echoing mansion, that hall of 
Mirrors in which my whole life was lived, the glass mausoleum that 
had been the world and now is smashed. He himself often comes to 
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me in the night, serene in his marvellous plum 
with the fatal red hole in his breast; after many, 


vanishes when I open my eyes. 
The vengeance of the sex is love. 3 
Ocean, ocean, mother of mysteries, bear 
birth. 
This is faithful to the first-person conven tion throughout. But it refutes j 
ear narration, reversing conclusions and starts, ending with birth. It iş PA 
collective—“We start from our conclusions.” Have welearned the prot 
lesson of the book?—“The vengeance of the sex [which sex?] is love.” Bre 
remembers and dreams about the events of the book—from what time? h 
what place? Like her entire narration, these last dreams and memories come 
from a realm where we cannot (now? or ever?) go—the impossible other 
world of the apocalyptic and visionary. 
In the last two chapters of Hawksmoor, the dying Dyer and the selfalien- 
ated Hawksmoor travel the same London itinerary to a nonexistent place, 
At the novel’s end, Hawksmoor allows it to grow dark: 


age of white hair 
many embraces h 
» he 


me to the Place of 


And his own Image was sitting beside him, pondering deeply and 
sighing, and when he put out his hand and touched him he shud- 
dered. But do not say that he touched him, say that they touched 
him. And when they looked at the space between them, they wept. 
The church trembled as the sun rose and fell, and the halflight was 
strewn across the floor like rushes. They were face to face, and yet 
they looked past one another at the pattern which they cast upon 
the stone; for when there was a shape there was a reflection, and 
when there was a light there was a shadow, and when there was à 
sound there was an echo, and who could say where one had ended 
and the other had begun? And when they spoke they spoke with 
one voice: 

and I must have slept, for all these figures greeted me as if the) 
were in a dream. The light behind them effaced their features “al 
could see only the way they turned their heads, both to left E 
right. The dust covered their feet and I could see only the died 
of their dance, both backwards and forwards. And w J më; 
among them, they touched fingers and formed a circle aroue ieir 
and, as we came closer, all the while we moved further apa! sind 
words were my own but not my own, and I found mysel re 
ing path of smooth stones. And when I looked back, "19 
watching one another silently. „in whet 

And then in my dream I looked down at myself and saw 
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rags I stood; and I am a child again, begging on the threshold of 
eternity. 


Time and space, personal identity, and language and vision are trans- 
formed in this strange reincarnation. The play on personal pronouns 
throughout reemphasizes both the fluidity of separate selves and the elu- 
siveness of communion. The touching and the separation, the speaking with 
asingle voice, finally precipitate a first-person speaker—Dyer, Hawksmoor, 
orthe union of the two? This speaker encounters the dancing collectivity of 
the book, here stylized in a movement of great purity. But this nearness 
quickly dissolves: “I found myself on a winding path.” 

Atthe end, the dream framework itself dissolves, and some mysteriously 
absolute present is evoked: “and I am a child again, begging on the thresh- 
old of eternity.” The initial geographic and temporal terms thus become 
irrelevant, as do, perhaps, the conflicts of gender and the differing paths to 
ecstasy. Like the child here, in an uncertain and unspecified present, Eve in 
her last word looks toward birth. Where else can that occur, if not in eter 


nity? 


NOTES 


3 ! This paragraph summarizes the converging arguments in my book Visionary 
Fictions and Berger’s After the End. Several visionary writers briefly alluded to in 
this article are treated in Visionary Fictions and my other book, Rimbaud, but are 
not listed in the works cited at the end of the article. Attempts to understand 
Hawksmoor as a postmodernist novel (Herman, De Lange) are set in perspec- 
tive by Fokkema’s argument that the British reading public responds to both 
International postmodernist and indigenous features in the writing of Ackroyd 
and Carter (168). Fokkema emphasizes the gothic and uncanny in both authors; 
cue critics (johnson, Vallorani) stress grotesque, gothic, and fantastic eS 
reales New Eve. Some reviewers of Hawksmoor criticized it as confusing or may 
is aie particularly in sexual terms (see Hollinghurst, King, Maddox); Clar 
ae stern on New Eve. I try to account for all of these reactions a my 
criticisms, Tam grateful to Wendolyn Weber for research on Ackroyd and Carter 

2 

7 See Rykwert. 
tai Rykwert and Hollinghurst on Ackroyd’s version of eighteenth-century 

4 
me coaion to these pervasive resemblan tpe sneg 
Perception pone) Milton’s Hell than by his Paradise a ) 

Scured ae his work as “that of rubbing away the Erease a 

riage of Heay, real picture of the world” (126) echo passages 1 
5 See A and Hell (35, 39). ; 
from the eae istonary Fictions 5-6 and passim. 
ala is a recent reminder that esoter 


ces, the suggestion that Dyer was 
and Hawksmoor s 
nd detritus which 
n Blake’s The Mar- 


Rosenberg’s translation of texts 
ic traditions and ecstatic states 
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are not easily dissociated from intense interest in the bod 
festations. Berger (10-17) makes a similar argument. 
6 Blake’s Milton (124), Rimbaud’s Une Saison en enfer, Aragon’s len 
Paris. On the latter two see my Rimbaud 147 and Visionary Fictions Issa ab 
7 On the serpent as Ouroboros see Chevalier and Gheerbrant à 


; 71 
8 See Johnson, Ledwon, Lee, Punter, and Schmidt for gender pe 
Ches 


y in all of its man 
it 


to the novel. : 
9 See Blodgett, Lathers, and Vallorani fora variety of arguments ab 
Out 


Carter’s novel’s relationship to history. 

10 See Wittig’s Les Guérilleres. re 

11 See Damon 42-44. Although many feminist critics regard Blake as Pe 
ist writer, see Bruder for a vigorously feminist and positive reading of te 
gether with a dissection of the sexism of most Blake criticism as well as the As 
rowness of much feminist criticism of his work. 

12 There are extensive parallels, and many differences, in Novalis’s Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen, Nerval’s Aurélia, and Jamaica Kincaid’s At the Bottom of the River, 
These are all treated in my Visionary Fictions. 
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Apocalyptic Narratives: 
The Nation in Salman Rushdie’s 
Midnight’s Children 


TERESA HEFFERNAN 


The radically performative laying down of the law by the legislator 
must create the very context according to which that law could be 
judged to be just: the founding moment, the pre-, is always already 


inhabited by the post-. 
—Geoffrey Bennington (132) 


Thus the veil had to fall so that with it the strongholds of reactional 
ies preventing women from being educated and participating in pub- 


lic life would fall. 
—Amina Said (360 


the island of 


and politica 


I? the Book of Revelation, John is living in forced exile on 
ign 


Patmos.’ Opposed to and alienated from the existing social 
e everlasting 1 
gines hin 
the wot! 

all mar 
e this 


order, he predicts the overthrow of a corrupt world and th 
of the New Jerusalem. In this revolutionary prophesy, John ima 
self as the consciousness of the collective; the boundary between 
and the word, between narrative and history, must dissolve, an 
gins, including the one he inhabits, must be eradicated to complet 
dream of a perfectly integrated community at the end of histo” ie 


Jhile t ief i ; : À vor! 
While the belief in the actual or imminent end of the ‘ tinue 
alypse CP >. 
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order that world. ppocalypre continues to be understood in a secular con- 
extas a revelation or unveiling (from the ancient Greek apokalupsis), and 
this paradigm underlies the nineteenth-century teleological narrative of 
modern nationalism, nene the emergence of the nation is understood as 
the point of arrival for an imagined community” (Anderson 6). As Benedict 
Anderson has suggested, as traditional religious belief wanes, national nar- 
ratives come to satisfy the desire for origins, continuity, and eternity (11). 

Like the biblical story, secular apocalyptic writings about the nation also 
express the dreams of the ostracized and the oppressed about the renewal 
or rebirth of a community; the call from beyond (the interference from the 
Other) that characterizes apocalyptic writing challenges the established or- 
der, confuses accepted rules, and ignores the prevalent codes of reason. As 
Jacques Derrida writes, “By its very tone, the mixing of voices, genres, and 
codes, and the breakdown [le détraquement] of destinations, apocalyptic dis- 
course can also dismantle the dominant contract or concordat” (“Of an 
Apocalyptic Tone” 89). It is not surprising then that the Romantic poets, 
and Blake in particular, conceived of the French and American Revolutions 
in millennial terms; the violence and upheaval of these events seemed to 
mark the dawn of a new earthly order, freeing man from the tyranny of 
monarchy and church.’ And in Writing the Apocalypse, Lois Parkinson Zamora 
reads both the Hebrew (Ezekiel, Daniel, Zechariah) and Christian (Mark 
13, Matthew 24, 2 Peter, and Revelation) apocalyptic texts, with their em- 
phasis on the merging of private and public destinies, as inspiring the “com- 
munal” or national fictions of Latin American writers such as Carlos Fuentes, 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez, and Julio Cortazar. 

However, the events of the twentieth century have also cast doubt on 
apocalyptic nationalist narratives. In E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India, Aziz 
clearly joins the revolutionary chorus when he declares that “India shall be 
‘nation! No foreigners of any sort! Hindu and Moslem and Sikh and all 
shall be one!” (289). But while Forster suggests that the colonial presence 
‘ India is intolerable, completing his novel in the aftermath of the First 
ae he is clearly not convinced by the revolutiona po a of na- 
ant SH Fielding taunts Aziz with the remark “India a nationi W 28 an 

Potheosis! Last comer to the drab nineteenth-century sisterhood!” (289). 
eee Muslim, Aziz himself is only half taken with the idea of ae es 
company ¢ a he recognizes the pressures of teleology and or a ha = 
ae foe this model. When he is asked to imagine a lineage z eee 
wie RR he suggests Afghans as a viable trajectory without Bigs a e à 
ences, ata (289) them in the Hindu Native State of a He $ S 
when h Microcosmic level, the limits of this model, whic PON eg zi n a 

€ has to refuse Mrs. Moore's invitation to join her in the Englis 
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club: “Indians are not allowed into the Chandrapore Club eye 
(41). Significantly, he is later able to extend an invitation to Ad 
Moore to “be Moslems together” on the train because memb 
Islamic nation—the umma—is not restricted by birth (130), 
In Salman Rushdie’s Midnight’s Children, Saleem Sinai also draws ¢ 
revolutionary legacy of apocalyptic nationalism as an obvious frame E 
account of India’s struggle of liberation: “I shall have to write the future i 
have written the past, to set it down with the absolute certainty ofa B 
(462). Readings of Midnight’s Children either insist on Rushdie’s allen 
to nationalism—Josna Rege, for example, suggests that “[d]espite its con. 
ceptual freshness and vitality, Midnight's Children remains very €motionally 
committed to the narrative of the nation” (366) and that the novel “roman. 
ticizes the Congress Party ideal of ‘unity in diversity’” (360)—or, alterna: 
tively, insist that Rushdie is disillusioned not with the nation per se butwith 
the corruption of the postcolonial nation, because those who came to lead 
it were, as Timothy Brennan puts it, “sell-outs and power brokers” (27). How- 
ever, in this paper, I want to argue that Midnight's Children, in recasting Aziz 
and drawing on Forster’s skepticism, is from the outset suspicious of the 
very model—with its apocalyptic underpinnings—of the modern nation. 
Discontented with the narrative of origins and ends implicit in this model, 
the novel explores an alternative, though equally apocalyptic, concept of 
the nation, the Islamic umma. However, this paper concludes, securing these 
models is the figure of the (un)veiled woman, who tacitly calls into ques 
tion the very apocalyptic language of “unveiling” on which they both rest. 
Like Revelation, the narrative of the modern nation envisions the eradi- 
cation of margins and the closing of gaps in the formation of a community 
that emerges at the end of history; cutting across class, race, language and 
gender boundaries, a national boundary circumscribes differences. sea 
as the chronicler of the nation, insists on the idea of community as 4 mix 
ing of voices” in a contained space. He writes: “To understand jus A 
you have to swallow the world” (109). Frederic Jameson argues that "a 
precisely this sense of community that distinguishes Third World we o 
from the private, individualistic, fragmented, and alienated ama 
America. The novel, a child of Western capitalism, he contests, si 
of the radical split between private and public; however, in the T hit i 
the novel resolves this division necessarily by taking the formo aul ee 
allegories,” “where the telling of the individual story and the indiv! f the 
perience cannot but ultimately involve the whole Jabourious tellin 
experience of the collectivity itself’ (85). Saleem, howevel sugges “ai 
process of “telling the experience of the collectivity” is quite a bit a 
plicated than Jameson suggests.’ Even as Saleem invokes the met 
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allowing as inclusion, he encounters the problems of containment, 
ries, centrality, and marginality, problems that plague modern na- 
Hons and apocalyptic visions. Win is inside, who is outside, and who de- 
fines this “imagined community”? 

National boundaries are legitimated through the invocation of destiny 
in the form of continuous and sacred historical narratives. Nationalism, 
Jawahar Lal Nehru writes to Saleem in Midnight's Children, is merely “the 
newest bearer of that ancient face of India” (122). Although India as a na- 
tion is both a modern and an imported concept, Nehru, in an article writ- 
ten long before he was leader of India, entitled “The Psychology of Indian 
Nationalism,” insists (in an attempt to counter British imperialism) that “In- 
dia” has always shared a common and continuous history: “even in the re- 
mote past there has always been a fundamental unity to India—a unity of 
common faith and culture. India was Bharata, the holy land of the Hindus” 
(219). 

As an Indian nationalist, Nehru invokes a “spiritual” India as distinct 
from the rational secular state, both to distinguish the new nation from its 
colonial heritage and to suggest that liberation from colonial rule involves 
areturn to a national identity that has been interrupted by colonialism. Yet 
his appeal to a historical origin in turn lends legitimacy to the idea of a 
majority and reinforces the centrality and sovereignty of the state. Ker- 
mode’s argument that ends (and, subsequently, origins) lend meaning to 
individual life, when transferred to the context of nations, necessarily in- 
Vokes a particular trajectory that conflicts with the rhetoric of community 
and inclusion. Apocalyptic narratives of nations, immersed in teleological 
arguments, necessarily introduce the problem of majorities and minorities, 
of insiders and outsiders. 

The “unity of common faith and culture” and the sense of destiny mas- 
querade as tradition but draw directly on the legacy of the modern myth of 

€ nation. Nehru’s invocation of India as destiny recalls, according to 
eed one of the defining features of the modern ue While nee 

eee orn in Europe at the dusk of the religious age, they are Ro 
ional construct. The mythic dimension of the nation provides a 


se aA : aa 
nse ‘of Continuity, destiny, and meaning that fills the void left by religion. 
ence, while 


SW. 
pounda 


nation-states are widely conceded to be “new” and “historical,” the 
Nations to which they give political expression always loom out of 
an immemorial past. . . . It is the magic of nationalism to turn 


chance into destiny. (19) 
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As Saleem tries to invoke the abstractions of destiny and purp 

” ; pae OSes 

Prime Minister wrote me a letter” (119)—at the Midnight Childre othe 
Q X ~i it si T 

ference, his alter ego Shiva interjects with the other side 1S Con, 


o i If-i rest, the parti Of the Mode 
nation—material well-being, self-interest, the particular anq m 


G the Contingent 
What purpose, man? What thing in the whole sistersleepin F 

got reason, yara? For what reason you're rich and ’m poor? go 
the reason in starving, man? God knows how many al ere’ 
damn fools living in this country, man, and you think thiera sA of 
pose! Man, I'll tell you—you got to get what you can, do agen 
can with it, and then you got to die. (220) you 


The irony of course is that they have been switched at birth, proving Shiva’ 
point that what Saleem is reading as destiny is really a question of chance. 
Saleem finally has to shut Shiva out of the conference, but he cannot avoid 
the issues Shiva has raised about who defines the destiny of the nation and 
whose interests these narratives of endings and origins serve.® 
Saleem confronts the underlying problem of the particular posing as 
the universal in the invocation of destiny as he seeks to legitimize his tale of 
the nation. While he insists that “I had been mysteriously handcuffed to 
history, my destinies indissolubly chained to those of my county” (9), as 
soon as he begins his history of the new nation, other histories interfere. 
The rivalry to control the center is fierce, and Saleem finds himself compet 
ing with politicians (“Indira is India”) and rich gurus, such as Lord Khusto 
Khusrovand, formerly known as Cyrus, a childhood playmate of Saleem’s. 
“[W]hen set beside Cyrus’s India,” complains Saleem, “my own version 
seems almost mundane” (269), Saleem tries, without much success, to ne 
gotiate the tensions that arise from Shiva’s comments—public versus Pr 
vate, community versus the individual, centrality versus marginality, repre: 
sentation versus obscurity—tensions that plague the modern nation: 
Like the exiles in apocalyptic texts, in order to realize “meaning 
continuity and escape “absurdity” or contingency (9), Saleem must Ws 
the consciousness of this new “nation that had never previously ae 
(1 12); Saleem must be India (420). The pressures of “unity” lead SEa his 
believe that he is in control of the world, that there is nothing koaa. 
knowledge and that there is no boundary he cannot cross- But, 1 ! 
spect, he realizes that this belief is defensive, “an instinct fo 
tion” (175) employed to protect himself against the flooding oe com 
who threaten to annihilate him with their own unique visions. ves vet 
temporary world, “truth” has nothing to do with the fierce competi i 
differing narratives of the nation. But, perhaps, Saleem suggests, a 
flects on some of the “lost” prophets of Arabia (Maslama, 
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safwan, and Saleem’s namesake, Khalid ibn Sinan), it never has: “Prophets 
are not always false simply because they are overtaken, and swallowed up, 
by history” (305). 

Saddled with the task of accommodating diversity within the bounds of 
a unified narrative of the nation and motivated by his own imminent disso- 


rld lution, Saleem battles to narrate an official version of history but is plagued 
i ; : : 
a by some of the problems inherent in the task: how can he both claim to 


represent the teeming multitudes he has ingested and acknowledge that 
other voices have been excluded, “swallowed up, by history”? In other words, 
how tenable is India’s nationalist slogan “unity in diversity” that Saleem tries 
so desperately to adhere to in his narrative of independence? As committed 
as Saleem is to writing a chronological history of India, the crush of other 


a conflicting stories, which must be ignored in order for Saleem’s narrative 
im to secure its origin and reach its end, force Saleem to ask, “if I began again, 
would J, too, end in a different place?” (427). Saleem, like India, begins to 
ya crack under the pressure of “unifying” the multitudes: 
eof But how can I, look at me, I’m tearing myself apart, can’t even 
] to agree with myself, talking arguing like a wild fellow, cracking up, 
as memory going, yes, memory plunging into chasms and being swal- 
ore, lowed by the dark, only fragments remain, none of it makes sense 
pet any more!—But I mustn’t presume to judge; must simply continue 
mi (having once begun) until the end. (421) 
n's The problem Saleem is having with the chronological ordering of the 
ion narrative, of having no time for digressions (other stories) because of the 
ng pressure of telling the central story—which introduces the whole problem 
pr of origins and endings and centers and margins in the documenting of the 
prè- history of the nation—is imported, like the novel genre itself, from another 
ume and place. In Laurence Sterne’s eighteenth-century novel Tristram 
"of Shandy, which foregrounds the implicit tensions in the Enlightenment 
me Project, the narrator faces the dilemma inherited by Saleem: “For, if he [the 
ed author] begins a digression, —from that moment, I observe, his whole work 
a Stands stock-still;—and if he goes on with his main work,—then there is an 
Wy) end to the digression” (73). Sterne’s work offers a critique of the newly 
a “merging genre of the novel and the very idea on which the novel is based: 
ie a terior private and autonomous bourgeois self, a construction of self 
| Sepp cnn eo) tpt cen pea aes 
ver 'Sat the crux of it p CG7 divid 
Te Sin xO the modern nation and its citizen/state ivide. 
ibn natio ce Saleem is stuck in this divide and tries to reconcile the sense of 


nal community with his particular life through a coherent narrative of 
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his private self that will mirror perfectly that of his community í 
absurd attempts to connect his personal life with the more wi 
cized “official” version of India), perhaps we should turn to the likely o. 
of this divide. It is after all “Mountbatten’s ticktock . . , English-made 
that has fathered the children of midnight, “the children of the time. Aa 
you understand, by history” a 18). We cannot fully understand Suen 
problem from the vantage point of a country where “yesterday” is the be 5 
as their word for ‘tomorrow’” (106). To understand the idea ofa nee 
history as progress (as measured by a British clock), which has catapulted 
Saleem into the narrative dilemmas posed by the oppositions progress/di- 
gression, center/margin, private/public, we have to go elsewhere, to an 
other prophesy on the end of history. 


hence his 
dely puny 


THE LAST MAN AND THE END OF HISTORY 


ukuyama’s narrative (via Alexandre Kojéve’s reading of Hegel) of the 

fully evolved—*the last”—man and the triumph of Western liberalism 
begins with the French revolution and the ideals of liberty and equality’ 
Although there was some work to be done after 1806, he argues—abolish- 
ing slavery and extending rights to women, workers, blacks, and other ra 
cial minorities—history effectively ended with the Battle of Jena (“End of 
History?” 5). Since then, there have been a few complications (world wars, 
communism, fascism, the threat of a nuclear apocalypse brought about by 
an “updated marxism” [“End of History” 4]8), but finally, it is safe to say, 
Western liberalism has won. He writes: 


What we may be witnessing is not just the end of the Cold War, i 
the passing of a particular period of postwar history, but the endo 
history as such: that is, the end point of mankind’s ideological ee 
lution and the universalization of Western liberal democracy a i 
final form of human government. (“End of History” 4) 

ric in 


, . . i ¥ t 
Fukuyama’s victory speech, which draws on secular apocalyptic mhg ghis 
pi 


the name of universal man, makes us ask an important question ae an 10 

. . i . Q q mi 

is it merely a question of extending and readjusting the rights 0 a or 
. . Ne £ $ 

accommodate what has historically been left out, as Fukuyama a 


i 
< bie + ne? John StU 
are the rights of man legitimated in and by bounded narratives: jom his e 

m, 1015 
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i Toni Morrison has drawn out “the historical connection between the En- 
is ntenment and the institution of slavery—the rights of man and his en- 


: Pa enr (42). Mary Astell asked in 1730 “If all Men are born Free, how is it 
6) that all Women are born Slaves (107). And Fatima Mernissi asked of the 
A American government, after the othering” of the Arab that legitimated the 
i Gulf War in 1991, “Can one trumpet universality and erect frontiers at the 
a ame time?” (168). Fukuyama himself uncritically repeats this pattern of a 
n bounded narrative of rights when he insists on locating the origin of “uni- 
ed versal man” in Europe and on exempting some from his definition of man- 


dic kind, arguing that “it matters very little what strange thoughts occur to 
people in Albania or Burkino Faso, for we are interested in what one could 


insome sense call the common ideological heritage of mankind” (“End of 
History” 9). 

This tension between the impulse to universalize and the establishment 

of boundaries stems from the very document, the Declaration of 1798, that 

he serves as the basis for Fukuyama’s essay. As Jean-Francois Lyotard writes, the 

sm members of the Constituent Assembly “hallucinated humanity within the 

y nation” (The Differend 147). He argues that there is no possibility of recon- 

sh- ciling the rights of universal man, which are authorized by a transcendent 

ae Ideal (the Supreme Being), with the rights of man as authorized by the 

of nation, which relies on the authority of necessarily exclusive names and nar- 

IS, ratives of origin. Because these authorizations cannot be reconciled, after 


by the French Revolution, 


it will no longer be known whether the law thereby declared is 
French or human, whether the war conducted in the name of rights 


or is one of conquest or liberation, whether the violence exerted un- 
of der the title of freedom is repressive or pedagogical (progressive), 
vo: whether those nations which are not French ought to become 
he French or become human by endowing themselves with Constitu- 

tions that conform to the Declaration, be they anti-French. (147) 
in ; This is the dilemma that haunts modern nationalist movements orga- 
ws | "zed around resistance. Do nationalist movements, in the “search for a le- 
10 sttmating mode of nomination and origin” (Deane 19), serve as an effec- 
S Rr counter to imperialism, or do nationalist narratives in doing so remain 
pi oped in the legacy of imperialism? These are some of the questions that 
A ca iplicate Saleem Sinai’s narration of Indian independence. Saleem be- 
a ||P shisand India’s story, which he insists are bound together, with his grand- 
my “Met, who is appropriately named, for a tale of origins, Aadam Aziz. Aadam 


= : i i . . X 
: na medicine in Germany and returns to his village only to find his 
fl; : woe 
knowledge and “modern” ways greeted with both skepticism and con- 
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tempt by the ancient boatman Tai, a historian who scorns the y 
progress (21). Disheartened, Aziz departs from Kashmir for Amri 
after witnessing the massacre of peaceful demonstr 
occupation, Aadam becomes an “Indian (40). 

Thus, Saleem begins his tale of the birth of the nation at the 
when the “modern” Aadam becomes conscious that he is “India 
ment that is awakened by the brutality of imperialism. However, this “begi 
ning” is complicated by Saleem’s discovery that both his own ance 
nation’s origins also lead him back to Britain. Dipesh Chakrabarty argues 
that, as subjects of Britain, colonized Indians wanted to become “legal sub. 
jects” or “modern individuals” (7). The colonized Indian dreamt of bein 
European. In contrast, Indian nationalists abandoned the desire to be “Ey. 
ropean,” and, assuming that the concept of “individual rights” was univer 
sal, wanted to be both Indians and citizens (7). But Saleem’s lineage sug- 
gests that the idea of individual rights, the basis of the modern nation, iş 
historically specific. He discovers that not only is his biological father the 
Englishman William Methwold (and, to make matters worse, his nose is in- 
herited from a French grandmother), but also that Methwold’s ancestor, an 
East Indian Company officer, initiated the dream of Bombay, which gave 
way to the dream of “India” (92). Further, the Indian nationalists suffer from 
the problem of “turning white” (179), “a disease which leaked into history,” 
Saleem writes, “and erupted on an enormous scale shortly after Indepen- 
dence” (45). 

Further, if the advocates of the social contract write of the particular 
while all the time legitimating their argument with the myth of the univer 
sal, so, likewise, do the Indian nationalists in Midnight's Children invoke the 
myth of public communities while all the while ensuring their own pojes 
interests. Referring to the Indian businessmen, who profited enormously 
from the first Five Year Plan, the plan to modernize, Saleem writes: 


ery idea of 
tsar, wh 

: > Wher 
ators Protesting Bri 


Moment 
n,” a Mo- 


It seems that the gargantuan (even heroic) efforts involved pa 
ing over from the British and becoming masters of their oe pa 
nies had drained the colour of their cheeks. . . . The pusin 
of India were turning white. (179) 

nalists. TM 
1" (46), 26" 
Jı Mus 


This scenario repeats itselfin the examples of the Pakistani natio 
Muslim League, “[I]andowners with invested interests to protec! © 
tates for the partition of India, all the while claiming to represe™" 
lims but serving no one’s interests but their own. 

As Marx argues in his essay “On the Jewish Question,” 
public are never really reconciled in the modern nation, and 
nationalism derived from the social contract inevitably end UP 
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ate interests: The state is not the voice of the public but the protector of 

the private: 
It is difficult enough to understand that a nation which has just be- 
gun to liberate itself, to tear down all the barriers between different 
sections of the people and to establish a political community 
should solemnly proclaim [in the Declaration of 1791] the rights of 
the egoistic man. .. . The matter becomes still more incomprehen- 
sible when we observe that the political liberators reduce citizen- 
ship, the political community, to a mere means for preserving these so- 
called rights of man. (43) 


Thus, Saleem, in his attempt to narrate the birth of an independent 
nation, finds at least one road persistently and unwittingly forcing him back 
to Britain. As Gayatri Spivak has argued, unlike America and the story of 
the Founding Fathers, where British merchants are able to secure an origin 
for their nation in a sparsely populated land, “[i]n the case of India, colony 
and empire step forth as place-holders for a ‘failed originary moment.” 
(‘Scattered Speculations” 264). Although nationalism was instigated in the 
name of the masses? and, it is argued, “Indians had for years demanded a 
constitution establishing parliamentary democracy” (Austin xiii) to mark 
their liberty from British rule, this demand was not only predicted and pre- 
empted but also celebrated as a British triumph by Thomas Macaulay, sec- 
retary to the Board of Control, in 1833. In a speech he made to the British 
House of Commons, he said of the Indian public: 


that, having become instructed in European knowledge, they may 

in some future age demand European institutions. . .. Whenever it 

[such a day] comes it will be the proudest day in English history. 
(qtd. in Appadorai xxvii) 


APOCALYPTIC NARRATIVE Il: THE UMMA 


iven Fukuyama’s reading of history, how is the violence that tears 
` S oindependence India apart today to be explained zon Tr yew 
erty an yee the European constitutional model based on the i cals o u i 
nigr n te ality? Is it that India has failed to meet the demands of “mo er 
7 ; Has the country failed to evolve? Or has the very apocalyptic rhetoric 
ae ‘val’ contributed to the exclusion of large populations from the con- 
tonal “we, the people of India”? ; 
fore oe is born, a “wiry” man in Delhi (Nehru) announces oe re 
the old + Comes, which comes but rarely in history, when we step ou far 
‘o the new” (116). Caught in an evolutionary version of history that 
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has largely been manufactured in Europe, and having adopted a Er 

constitutional model, India continues to be assessed in terms oF Hira 
The arrival of India, the nation state, signals the end of al] history a 
ideological evolution, while any violence or opposition (fukn ful 
that this is true of most of the Third World) “remains very much coat 
history” (Fukuyama, “End of History” 15). In keeping with the ance in 
understanding of the emergence of the nation as the end of Kees 
Gyanendra Pandey writes that the history of India as it is taught in schools 
and universities ends in 1947, while what is often referred to as commie 
ism, but, in fact, is any voice of protest (women, tribal peoples, the Poor) n 
persistently read as an “aberration.” Violence occurs outside the parameters 
of the harmonious “we” and is marked as antinational. The “we” represents 
official history, the “state-centred drive to homogenize and ‘normalize” 
(29). 

Some suggest that political violence occurs in a zone where different 
and conflicting versions of nationalism meet. For instance, Partha Chatterjee 
argues in The Nation and Its Fragments that while this violence is often re- 
ferred to as “bad nationalism” (4), a perversion (along with drugs and ter- 
rorism) that has infected the Third World, the violence, in fact, is indicative 
of the inherent conflict between capital and community. The anticolonial 
movements marked a division between the inner, spiritual world of national 
culture (for example, the resistance organized by figures like Gandhi'®) and 
the outer material domain that adheres to the colonial model. Having re- 
jected civil society (individualistic and capitalistic), the postcolonial nation 
adheres to a sense of community that invokes the rhetoric of love and kin- 
ship that must in turn be suppressed by the state governments that uy to 
accommodate the modern world and its narrative of capital. 

India is not of course a blank slate upon which only the British hay 
inscribed a destiny. India’s long and complicated history has other Br 
that conflict with the European nationalist model, and Saleem, fathered e 
many, invokes another prophetic current. Tai, the boatman, invokes al ce 
of community that is founded not on individualistic and private bea 
narratives of progress but on a sense of humanity as universal, ae 
and timeless, a model he seems to embody: “Nobody could remem the 
Tai had been young. He had been plying this same boat, standing | 
same hunched position, across the Dal and Nageen Lakes..- fore a 
Vehemently opposed to the idea of progress, Tai is “the living anu! z T 


Pean 
Ode| 


The 
Aadam’s German friends’ belief “in the inevitability of chans® 1 rival 
stories he tells the young Aadam are not of national boundaries ees 
narratives but of the Mughal Emperors, such as Jehangit, the “Enco 

of the Earth.” 
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Jai articulates the Muslim sense of community and nation, the umma, 


3 which, like the Christian e aee traditions, has been read as revolu- 
ull jonary. In the Koran, the stories oi mwl and the Tribe of Ad, Salih and the 
z destruction of Thamud, and Shu aib and the destruction of Midian estab- 
n | isha similar pattern of r and renewal as prophesied by the exile 
tic and intimate the regue mini However, unlike the biblical stories, which 
y, are inscribed in a teleological framework (Genesis to Revelation), this group 
ols ofstories invokes a spatial totality—*“the whole in every part,” the infinite in 


al. | every moment. 
Even as Islam claims Mohammed as the last in a longline eaORTEERR 


ers and Hebrew prophets (from Abraham to Jesus), it is troubled by this teleo- 
ns | logical narrative. Ahmed Sinai (Saleem’s father and one of the business- 


e” men who suffers from the disease of turning white) wants to figure out the 
proper order of the Koran; the implied “disorder” marks the resistance of 
nt this sacred book to linear or chronological forms (82). The transhis-torical, 
jee | antinarrative, antiprogress apocalypse of the Koranic tales has inspired, like 
re | the apocalyptic biblical tales, hopes of the rebirth or renewal of a commu- 
er | nity. According to Islam, Mohammed was sent to end the violence and cor 
ive ruption that reigned among the Arabs of the jahiliyya (the pre-Islamic era) 
ial | and ensure peace. Norman O. Brown argues that it is precisely the metahis- 
nal torical structure of the Koran that breaks or “junks” Christian and Hebraic 
nd traditions, reduces them to rubble, and introduces a “new civilization” that 
re | works “to change the imagination of the masses, the folk who shape and 
on | areshaped by folklore and folktales” (169). This new civilization, the umma 
in | (the Islamic nation), is secured by the shari’a. Unlike the Declaration of 
to | Rights that serves to protect individual freedoms, the shari'a, as a legislative 
body, serves to unite the community and thus discounts the particulars of 
we | location or historical circumstance. It “is seen as static and immutable, free 
ms | ftom the currents of time, applicable to all societies that accept Islam as 
by | tligion” (Amin 293) 12 
lt is this spirit of community that kindles Aadam’s optimism about the 
Hummingbird, a magician who rises from the ghetto in Delhi and is the 
al, PRE spirit” of the Free Islam Convocation that stands on the motto, 
A eTA the poet Iqbal: “Where can we find a land dou fore 
M cae This informal organization promotes he idea on ee 
rf | anidea ne that does not pander to private interests or Bours. ina en 
he | Singh ies finds renewed expression in another eee cs ae 
xt munity ne Is no lover of democracy (400). However, this A Sree 
sel ability to peuonebly ING pM see pe Pee inet nase 
aighs, attract “members” by inducing erections dn his voice x 
’ no wonder he was so popular with the men!” [46]) and by Picture 
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Singh’s (the “patriarch of the ghetto”) fight for supremac 
Club, where blind women, with painted eyes, live in “a world witl 
or names” in “that place outside time, that negation of history” as faces 
Saleem also offers a more cynical account of the surrender He 
vidual to the community, at least as an official policy. From its Creati a 
kistan has attempted, largely unsuccessfully, to reconcile the he Pa. 
rights of the private liberal citizen with its commitment to Islam, inom 
lar ideological basis of the nation, because “in Muslim theory, ane pu- 
state are not separate or separable institutions” (Lewis 28). After Rig, 
blow from a spittoon in the “Land of the Pure” (Pakistan), Saleem fone 
his private narrative, forgets his mothers, fathers, and midnight origins a 
abandoning his “lust-for-centrality” (356), achieves purity. Saleem’s nesiy 
adopted “philosophy of acceptance” in the army life, which requires the 
abandonment of self-interest in the service of the “greater good” of the na 
tion, however, leads him to commit horrible acts in the name of a fraternal 
community. Working as a bloodhound, he ruthlessly tracks down enemies 
of national unity. In his other role as buddha, “abstracted,” “emptied of his- 
tory,” “anaesthetized against feelings as well as memories,” Saleem denies 
his in-the-world, material being (350). 

The metaphor of swallowing the world that Saleem repeatedly invokes 
in his attempt to narrate the nation exposes the weakness of both the his- 
torical and ahistorical models: the rhetoric of democracy and individual 
rights inevitably leads him to the problem of the particular posing as the 
universal, while the rhetoric of community, the pressures of having to tran- 
scend place and time, literally leaves him abstracted and disembodied. 


y in the Metr 


THE POSTAPOCALYPSE AND THE UNVEILING OF A NATION 


B oth the umma and the modern nation are secured by the figure o 7 
(un)veiled woman, who, in her very exclusion, is critical to these i 
els. Padma, to whom Saleem tells his tale, remains on the penp i 
Saleem’s story of nations. Her comments and suggestions are aa a 
the reader but are never incorporated into Saleem’s narrative. Th oe 
there is no sexual union further suggests the asymmetry oa 
ship. Yet, although this is clearly a hierarchical relationship, Sale 
entirely and utterly dependent on her: she sits at his feet and he 
together; when she leaves, his cracks widen and he cannot ae 
Padma’s peripheral status reflects the position of women 1 bes e 
struggles, where they are at once absolutely crucial and yet silent T 
on matters of gender. Marie-Aimée Hélie-Lucas, founder a? wr 
the international organization “Women Living under Muslim =" 
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hat she refers to as her earlier blindly nationalistic stance in Algeria 
s 


) ing W! w a eee 
tro g “Defending women’s rights ‘now’ (this ‘now being ANY historical 


rites: 
aS Be ent) is always a betrayal—of the people, of the nation, of the revolu- 
: ion, of Islam, of national identity, of cultural roots, of the Third World” 
i 113) Referring to nationalist struggles in the Third World in general, and 
ie ; India in particular, Kumari Jayawardena writes: 
pu- while Indian women were to participate in all stages of the move- 
and ment for national independence, they did so in a way that was ac- 
ga ceptable to, and was dictated by, the male leaders and which con- 
kes formed to the prevalent ideology on the position of women. (107) 
nd, ķetu Katrak further argues that, although Gandhi mobilized women in the 
Wy nationalist struggle, his coding of passive resistance in accordance with the 
iig raditional ideology of the feminine (self-sacrifice and purity) and his valo- 
m rizing of the role of women as wife and mother ensured the continued har- 
ul nessing of female sexuality to serve a patriarchal order. 
4 The brotherhood of the umma finds expression in Midnight's Children, 
ties | 3 already noted, in the struggles of the patriarch Picture Singh in the den 
of blind women and in the Hummingbird’s commanding voice that calls 
Ris male “members” to attention. In its official form, in Pakistan, the brother- 
his hood takes on a more insidious hue, dependent as it is on the absence of 
al the female. The Brass Monkey starts out as a reckless, disrespectful child, 


the outraged by gender inequity, particularly by her brother’s favored position 
inthe household (152). But in her reincarnation she becomes Jamila Singer, 
“Pakistan ’s Angel,” the “Nation’s Voice,” submissive and pure. President 
Ayud tells her, “your voice will be a sword for purity; it will be a weapon with 
which we shall cleanse men’s souls” (315). Jamila Singer, hidden away be- 
hind her “famous, all-concealing, white silk chadar,” secures the brother- 
the hood and serves the state by her invisibility. The umma or nation realizes 
iod solidarity only when sexual difference is hidden away behind a veil. Fatima 
y of Mernissi, a Koranic scholar, writes: women’s “invisibility made it possible to 


o aoe difference and create the fiction that the umma was unified because 
W 


that ae homogenous” (127). The blank sheet or veil, pure and white, that 
jot Sin place of Jamila’s body reflects back the unity of the nation. 

also a he sheet held up by the female wrestlers behind which Jamila Singer 
him er cs Us to another tale of women and the nation, this time of the mod- 
49): "nation, which provokes us to ask whether women’s liberation is merely 


ist | “Questj : eae 3 : N 
alist Rees of tearing away the Islamic veil. Aadam “emancipates his br ae 
a eration” from behind her sheet, slowly cutting her way to freedom. a i 
re Natioy of course has a complicated history in the context of postcolonia 
lf aS Many have argued that the colonial fixation with “white men sav- 
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ing brown women from brown men” (Spivak, “Subaltern” 9 DY) eran: 
that Aadam has internalized (“[s] tart thinking about being a modan aot 
woman” [emphasis mine, 34]) in his partial enthusiasm for the West Ndian 
duces the “civilizing the savages” argument from which colonialism S to. 
raison d’étre.! When Aadam tries to insist that his wife abandon Be 
she protests, not on behalf of modesty (the unveiling of her face and ma 
but because “they will see my deepest shame!” Aadam is not really me 
ested in the wishes of his wife. His act of liberation is also an act of noni 
as he “drags all his wife’s purdah-veils from her suitcase ... and sets fire i 
them” (34). Naseem’s “deepest shame” is thus the double violation, by colo. 
nialism and patriarchy, that leaves her literally without a place, “for all te 
presence and bulk . . . adrift in the universe” (41). 
Aadam, half enamored with Western narratives of citizenship, liberates 
Naseem only to insist that she be “modern” and submit to the sexual/social 
contract that guarantees the European model of nationalism: “move a little, 
I mean, like a woman” (34), Aadam demands of his newly “liberated” bride, 
In this model, women are also “veiled” or cut off from the public sphere, as 
the social contract of modern nations is also, as Carole Pateman argues,a 
“sexual contract” that divides and genders public and private spaces. The 
public sphere of “individuals,” who make the pact guaranteeing rights, 
equality, and freedom, belongs to men, who also rule in the private sphere 
of blood ties and passion, the world of women. Thus Aadam, actively in- 
volved in the liberation struggle against the paternal colonial order, is still 
free to command his wife to perform sexually. Pateman writes that the so 


cial contract is fraternal to the extent that it guarantees men’s rights over 
women: 


Civil individuals have a fraternal bond because, as men, they 2a 
common interest in upholding the contract which legitimizes 
masculine patriarchal right and allows them to gain mater | 

psychological benefit from women’s subjection. (“Fraternal ™ 


Aadam is outraged when he discovers that this contract that En 
ates the womb in the service of the teleology of the modern nation has ant 
violated. On discovering that his daughter (living happily ie ; a an 
loves) is still a virgin, he promptly ends this threatening relations n y 
transfers his daughter to another man. “‘Can you imagine kow as 
of his nose must have felt?” (60) queries the narrator on the ; iting ™ 
his married daughter’s virgin state, a nose that has “dynasties Toe 
side it” (14). In her second marriage, Amina is exchange 
men, Aadam and Ahmed Sinai, completing the social/sexual 
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ag the right of men to claim women as their proper 
d 


l ty and ensuring 
tinuity of the paternal lineage: 


anteell 

the con 
And now Aadam Aziz lifted his daughter (with his own arms), pass- 
ing her up after the dowry into the care of this man who had re- 
named and so re-invented her, thus becoming in a sense her father 
as well as her new husband. (66) 


Like her mother, Amina is forced, in the modern nation, to surrender to 
the fraternal order. 

Why is it impossible to accommodate women in either the modern na- 
tion or umma? Charu Verma, arguing that Midn ight’s Childrenis a thoroughly 
sexist novel, asks, with respect to Padma, “[w]here is her story?” (160). Yet, 
Padma’s exclusion is not an oversight. Padma’s role as the outsider is the 
constant reminder of the impossibility of women’s inclusion in either of 
Saleem’s tales of the nation. Saleem confesses that “the feeling had come 
upon me that I was somehow creating a world” (174). However, Padma’s 
persistent sexual overtures and Saleem’s sexual impotency underlie the 
irony of his desire to “give birth” to the nation and suggest the reason why 
women are “never central” and could never be central to his story (192). 
Pateman argues that the social contract theorists’ appropriation of a capac- 
ity unique to women, giving birth, in turn means that women must be de- 


nied access to the public realm, “bodily removed from civil society” (45). 
She writes: 


The social contract is the point of origin, or birth, of civil society, 

and simultaneously its separation from the (private) sphere of real 

birth and the disorder of women. The brothers give birth to an arti- 

ficial body, the body politic of civil society; they create Hobbes’s “Ar- 

tificial Man, we call a Commonwealth,” or Rousseau’s “artificial and 

collective body,” or the “one Body” of Locke’s “Body Politick.” 
(“Fraternal” 115)." 


he narrative of origins that occurs in the public sphere and that lends a 


oundation to the modern nation, outside the “disorder of women,” gives 
ee o the illusion that legislation can articulate and rationalize humanity. 
a ee suppressing narratives of historical origin in aoe corey 
terese ano] that transcends necessarily bounde o ia et 
Cinta ae does not lead us out of the dilemma o fh Pa i Pa 
tae pe of nation. As Mernissi has argued, the Gemeeens! Seeded 
ae ste traction that is threatened when you Oe iors Ze 
the Mort the womb, which gives birth to the material, the particular, < 
al. She writes: 
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Because the child of the womb of the woman is mortal 

of paternity was instituted to screen off the uterus and S ; the law 
within the sexual domain. Islam offered the Arabs wo Sw 
idea of paternity and the Muslim calendar—gifts that me ifts, the 
faces of the same thing, the privilege of eternity. The new the two 
immortality was to be inscribed on the body of woman. (on of 


In light of Fukuyama’s apocalyptic pronouncement on the end of hi 
tory, the question—what happens next?—that Padma, the illiterate ned 
worker, persistently asks is perhaps not as “naive” as some critics have ar- 
gued.!> Even as Saleem as prophet announces the end of history with the 
arrival of India, Padma continues to ask what comes after the end, remind. 
ing Saleem of his mortality and hence of the limits and boundaries of nar 
rative: “You better get a move on or you'll die before you get yourself bom.” 
(38). Further, countering the abstracted notions of community, she holds 
things together for Saleem; she reminds him of the body and prevents him 
from literally splitting apart. 

It is Padma’s voice that makes us aware that there are limits to knowl 
edge, which prevent entirely inclusive narratives of the nation. It makes us 
aware of what’s at stake when political identities are secured in narratives of 
origins or by abstractions that necessarily seclude or disavow women’s bod- 
ies. Padma forces back upon Saleem’s versions of the nation the recogni- 
tion of sexual difference, of identities that are “born” only in and of this 
difference. The right of the nation is not to claim histories and names but 
to claim histories and names as contested and liminal spaces—unclaimed 
by origins, marked by death. 

The postapocalyptic nation would thus involve the “unveiling” of 
women not as an act of liberation but as the revelation of identity a differ 
ence. This unveiling would, paradoxically, thwart the very apocalyptic he 
ric that underlies the idea of the modern nation and the Islamic nation, the 
umma. Saleem contemplates the meaning of his own name, and he col 
cludes that “when all that is said and done; when Ibn Sina is forgotten a 
the moon has set; when snakes lie hidden and revelations end, itis the nan 
of the desert—of barrenness, infertility, dust; the name of the en eH 

The name disappears into the desert—the “name of the end,” the Lae 
nothing. The body is thus bereft of inscription. Neither historical fe sur 
tions nor transcendent abstractions can lend it ultimate legitimay asc 
plus of the body is always already the post (not the end, but the ™ 
state'®) of the apocalyptic nation, 
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RUSHDIE’S MIDNIGHT’S CHILDREN 
NOTES 


1 There are some who Aae about this interpretation of Revelation. 
Leonard TRS E eno that the wording “on the island of 
pamos because o E o cee the testimony of Jesus” is ambiguous 
and that John may ne ees ia ive on ene island. However, it is generally 
agreed that John su ered some degree of persecution and was living in exile. 

2 Walter Schmithals, in his study of apocalyptic literature, argues that the 
apocalyptic “comprehends reality as history” understood as a “unitary whole, 
moving toward a goal” (33). 

s However, for instance, Steven Goldsmith argues that Blake invokes the 
apocalypse as change, but, simultaneously, in his cryptic codes, layered images, 
and dedication to revision, resists the idea of apocalypse. He writes of Blake, 
his apocalyptic imagery collides with one of his most characteristic political and 
textual strategies—the subversion of apocalypse through representation” (14). 

1 Saleem is not alone in his view. Aijaz Ahmad, among others, has criticized 
Jameson and accused him of a reductive “othering” of Third World literature. 

> Hindu fundamentalism is an obvious repercussion of the introduction of 
the democratic tenet of “majority rule.” See, for instance, the propaganda pam- 
phlet “Hindu Brothers Consider and Be Warned,” circulated in Bhagalpur and 
reprinted and translated by Gyanendra Pandey in his article. After citing with 
alarm the increase of the Muslim population, the pamphlet concludes: “vow to 
sacrifice your wealth, your body, your all for the protection of the Hindu people 
and nation and for the declaration of this country as a Hindu nation” (44). 

ê James Harrison compares Saleem’s “vague do-goodism” to Shiva’s “ruth- 
less self-interest” (43). While Saleem can afford to be liberal, Shiva forces Saleem 
to confront the problem of self-interest. 

"See Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man. The quotations are 
taken from an earlier article entitled “The End of History?” (1989), in which 
he argued that man has reached the end of history with the spread of the “ideal” 
form of government, liberal democracy. In his book, Fukuyama expands on the 
idea of liberal democracy as ideal by reviewing both the economic benefits and 
the “struggle for recognition” (xx) of human dignity that, he argues, accom- 
Pany this system of government. 
ihe analy this threat of a nuclear apocalypse is announced by a with mo 

Interview with James Atlas, said that he had abandoned the “nihilism” o 
gga and Roland Barthes for the “real world” of nuclear weapons (40). 
nee has also noted the complicated matter oa the sieo wo oe 

and pu one on the Declaration of Independence, wes ec ae ae = ee x 

hibit eee At what point are the peeps pe x o mE a de Andie 
the “peo aes they emancipated by the cone E RE aa 
behalf of the ane pavented by the Dedlaraugn i a mt forever complicated 
Y the Ẹ € people, then the invocation of “the people 1s 


d act that the “signature invents the signer” (“Declarations of Indepen- 
ence” 10) gna 


10 


im, N, ĉe, in particular, Chatterjee’s earlier work on nationalism and soou 
od oasi Thought. After an exhaustive examination of various ewe 
She details the attributes of Gandhi’s model for the postcolonial world. 
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11 Koran 41:1 and 42:53. These tales are grouped together in 
Revelations Well Expounded. Each tells of a messenger from God a 
with warnings and prophesies but is ignored by the people. Th 
suffer as a result of their arrogant dismissal of the messenger, 

12 For a more detailed analysis of the modern vs. the Islamic stat 
Zubaida. He describes the ideal of Islam as the “unity of state and thee 
nity of the faithful” (41). However, Zubaida goes on to argue th co 
states have fallen short of this ideal. 

13 See Spivak’s “Can the Subaltern Speak?”. Leila Ahmed argues th 
veiled woman, the most visible mark of difference between Islam and hones 
was read by colonialists as proof of the orientals’ inferiority. Lord Cromer ae 
shared this view and championed the “liberation,” the unveiling, of & » Who 
women, at the same time discouraged the practice of medicine in See 
women and actively opposed the women’s suffrage movement in England, ARE 


concludes: 


Feminism on the home front and feminism directed against white men 

was to be resisted and suppressed; but taken abroad and directed against 

the cultures of colonized peoples, it could be promoted in ways that ad: i 

mirably served and furthered the project of the dominance of white men, 
(153) 


See also Ella Shohat’s work on cinema and the veiling and unveiling of women 
in Hollywood films, which, she argues, perpetuates the colonial myth of libera- 
tion. Her analysis of orientalist films leads her to conclude that the role of the 
Arab woman in Hollywood is one in which she is first saved from her oppres- 
sive and backward culture and its villainous men and then claimed as the vic 
tory prize by the Western hero. Malek Alloula’s work, The Colonial Harem, a study ! 
of postcards of Algerian women produced by French photographers, also works 
through an interesting analysis of the colonialist interest in unveiling the veiled l 
woman. 

14 In The Sexual Contract, Pateman points to the problem of 
source of legitimacy for a society. Citing the case of Australia, she ex 


i e Section 
e no arrives 
People in tur 


Sami 
mmu. 
nat actual Islamic 


« origins” as the 
amines the l 


radically different “founding” moments of the nation: five days after the m 
colonist convicts arrived in 1788, the female colonist convicts Were released l 
ashore into the possession of and for the pleasure of the men. Which a I 
tive, Pateman asks us to consider, reveals the historical origin of the nation: ad ( 
concludes: “Political argument must leave behind stories of origins and a 
so and move from the terrain of contract and the individual as OW! 
). 7 “In iohls 
; |5 See for instance Keith Wilson’s article on reader responsibility in n 
Children, in which he contrasts the naive reading of Padma with EN in ( 
phisticated reading that Saleem’s work demands (34). Given Padma s à en he 
the novel as an illiterate factory worker in a postcolonial nation and pi sup = 
role education played in colonialism, her comments surely do mor prisl 
port a hierarchy of reading based on the ability to pick up On referen N 
literature. The Pt 
16 vork on the L 


Here I borrow from Lyotard’s sense of “post” from his V jjtics and 

modern Condition (79). Also see Geoffrey Bennington’s “Postal Po apoc p“ 
ct ʻi : z p On +e antia 

Institution of the Nation”; “post” in the context of his piece 1s a 
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on in that it refers to putting into circulation (into a circuit that is open) some- 
ves thing that necessarily has no definitive point of departure or arrival. 
Im 
Thanks to Jill Didur, Linda Hutcheon, and David Vainola for reading, discuss- 
mi ing, and commenting on drafts of this paper. Thanks also to the Saint Mary’s 
1u- Senate Research Committee for funding some of this research. 
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Apocalyptic Irigaray 


RICHARD DELLAMORA 


66 he Book of Life begins with a man and a woman in a garden. It ends 

with Revelations” (94). These sentences comprise one of Oscar 
Wilde’s best known epigrams. The first suggests that, in the book of nature 
and Western culture, life originates in the male-female dyad. The second 
suggests that the end of life is apocalyptic in one of two ways. Topically, rev- 
elations occur in the reports of sex scandals in the late-Victorian press. More 
generally, “Revelations” refers to the vision of existence as the battle of the 
sexes, a battle that both in the book of Revelation and in general usage can 
characterize any struggle that is seen in globalizing terms. The following 
essay focuses on apocalyptic rhetoric in the writing of Luce Irigaray, a lead- 
ing feminist, writer, and theorist. One might ask by what token a writer like 
myself, who has written primarily about desire between men, addresses 
Irigaray’s interest in male-female relations, but if we look for a moment 
longer at Wilde’s text, an answer may be forthcoming. The lines I cite occur 
in the first act of Wilde’s play A Woman of No Importance (1893). The first 
sentence is spoken by Lord Illingworth, the male protagonist, dandy, and 
villain of the piece. The focus of attention in act | is his decision to hire a 
young male secretary. This act implicitly puts in question both the routes of 
class mobility for attractive young men in a hierarchical social order and 
prompts a post-Wildean, post-Freudian listener to wonder just what 
interest(s) Illingworth may be pursuing. Illingworth’s elusive desires indi- 
cate that sexual and emotional ties between males are implicated in what 
Irigaray describes as “the amorous economy between men and women” just 
as those “between women” are, for that matter (Elemental Passions 3). 

The second line is spoken by Mrs. Allonby but is most apropos Illing- 
worth’s antagonist in the play, Mrs. Arbuthnot, the person whom Wilde, in 
a phrase that Irigaray could use to sum up the place of woman in Western 
culture, refers to as A Woman of No Importance. Mrs. Arbuthnot’s position 
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exemplifies what Irigaray sees as the situation of woman. Because of her 
locus within male exchange, 


Woman is submitted to all kinds of trials: she undergoes multiple 
and contradictory identifications, she suffers transformations of 
which she is not aware, since she has no identity, especially no di- 
vine identity, which could be perfected in love. Quite apart from an 


explicit violence on the part of men, . . . woman is subjected to a 
loss of identity which turns love into a duty, a pathology, an alien- 
ation for her. (Elemental Passions 2) 


In Wilde’s play, Mrs. Arbuthnot becomes a focus of pathos because of her 
painful selfdivision. Early in life, she identified herself through an illicit 
passion with the aristocrat Illingworth, who threw her over after she became 
pregnant. In the play, he returns to take from her the son to whose exist- 
ence she has sacrificed the remainder of her life. The potential scandal of 
the revelation of her abandonment by Illingworth drives the play’s narra- 
tive: Will “Mrs.” Arbuthnot be exposed to further suffering as a mother out 
of wedlock? Will her son’s prospects be ruined? Will Illingworth be driven 
from society as a result of the revelation of his crimes? 

The passions and ethics of sexual exchanges between men exist in a 
general economy whose most characteristic feature is the male-female 
couple. For this reason, sexual dissidents of the fin de milléniwm, especially 
those who identify themselves as queer, in the sense of disidentification from 
the institution of heterosexuality rather than identification with subjects of 
same-sex desire, need to attend to Irigarayan apocalypse. For just as the 
Apocalypse of St. John ends with the mystic marriage of the Church and 
Christ (Rev. 21.2), Irigaray imagines, beyond the violence of sexual rela- 
tions, a heretofore unrealized nuptials: 


Women and men can only be wed beyond an already defined hori- 
zon. An other sunrise, an other relation between nature and cul- 
ture, a new human identity, all this is necessary for both to agree to 
nuptials between microcosm, macrocosm and god(s). 

(Elemental Passions 4) 


In her writing of the 1980s, Irigaray frames the project of rehabilitating 
sexual relations in both ethical and apocalyptic terms. In view of her nega- 
tive appraisal of normal sexuality, one would expect her to focus on same- 
sex relations, especially between women, as she did earlier (This Sex 205- 
18, “And the One”).! But in “The Fecundity of the Caress” and other texts 
such as Elemental Passions (1982; translated in 1992) and “Love between Us,” 
an address presented to a communist youth organization in Italy in 1989, 
Irigaray reimagines sexual intimacy between a man and a woman. She seeks 
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to reinvent heterosexuality or, rather, to invent it, since she is best known 
for her earlier argument that what exists at present is not heterosexuality 
but hom(m)o-sexuality, a sexuality of the same under a masculine signifier 
(This Sex 171). The work of inventing heterosexuality has important impli- 
cations for subjects of same-sex desire, since dissident sexualities are consti- 
tuted in relation to normal processes of gender formation. The project mat- 
ters to women, who are defined in relation to male needs and desires. In its 
most generous aspect, moreover, Irigaray aims to enable the agency of 
straight-identified men, whose capacities are curtailed by a formation of 
gender that compels identification with a masculine ideal of the subject.” 

As though the project of inventing heterosexuality were not challeng- 
ing enough, in this essay I make it yet more so by situating it in relation to 
male poststructuralist theory in France, both straight- and gay-identified, in 
the writing of Emmanuel Levinas and Michel Foucault, respectively.” In do- 
ing so, I emphasize linkages between sexual politics and political history. I 
argue that the texts by Irigaray that I mention above are prophetic not only 
in reinventing intimacy but in positing the possibility of an existence be- 
yond the rigidities and suppressions of Cold War thinking. Since the texts 
were written during the period of neoconservative ascendancy associated 
with the names of Presidents Reagan and Bush, Irigaray’s ability to envisage 
a transformation in gender relations is yet more remarkable. At the same 
time, what I refer to in conclusion as the rhetorical schizophrenia of these 
texts, even at their most visionary moments, suggests the difficult honesty 
with which Irigaray imagines a world otherwise. I take my license for ex- 
panding the discussion in this way from Irigaray, who poses a feminist ethic 
in dialogue with Levinas and who, in the Italian address, reminds her listen- 
ers that Hegel finds the origin of the master-slave dialectic not in political 
but in domestic economy (“Love between Us” 167-68). 

Apocalypse in “The Fecundity of the Caress” is usually double: figuring 
in the first instance the violence done to women; in the second, imagining 
an intimacy that transcends this condition. In the title of the essay, Irigaray 
names as intertext “Phenomenology of Eros,” a section of Levinas’s Totality 
and Infinity. The representations of violence and jouissancein her text call to 
mind the two terms of Levinas’s title. Levinas uses totality to summarize the 
normal condition of human existence as a state of warfare: “Being reveals 
itself as war to philosophic thought; . . . war does not only affect it as the 
most patent fact, but as the very patency, or the truth, of the real.” This war 
exists in space and time; philosophically, it exists as the realm of being or 
ontology: 


When the drapings of illusion burn war is produced as the pure ex- 
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perience of pure being. The ontological event that takes form in 
this black light is a casting into movement of beings hitherto an- 
chored in their identity, a mobilization of absolutes, by an objective 
order from which there is no escape. The trial by force is the test of 
the real. 


In turn, Levinas describes ontology as “the concept of totality, which domi- 
nates Western philosophy” ( Totality 21). 

To use Foucault’s somewhat different terms, totality includes “the 
progress of consciousness, or the teleology of reason, or the evolution of 
human thought” (Archaeology 8). It includes democratic, fascist, and Marx- 
ist ideologies. At the date of publication of Totality and Infinity in French in 
1961, the most obvious referent of “totality” was the Cold War, brought to 
crisis point that year in the Berlin blockade. Levinas’s emphasis on ontol- 
ogy, however, also brings his view to bear on the individual and intersub- 
jective concerns that preoccupy Irigaray in her critique of Western meta- 
physics. “Violence,” Levinas says, 


does not consist so much in injuring and annihilating persons as in 
interrupting their continuity, making them play roles in which they 
no longer recognize themselves, making them betray not only com- 
mitments but their own substance, making them carry out actions 
that will destroy every possibility for action. Not only modern war 
but every war employs arms that turn against those who wield them. 
It establishes an order from which no one can keep his distance; 
nothing henceforth is exterior. War does not manifest exteriority 
and the other as other; it destroys the identity of the same. (21) 


Levinas’s description of the subject of a split consciousness might easily re- 
fer to a French citizen in Occupied or Vichy France in the early 1940s. 
Equally, s/he might be the female schizophrenic who has been a frequent 
subject of Irigaray’s studies and therapeutic practice. 

Levinas turns to the male-female dyad in search of a “phenomenology 
of eros” that might make it possible to overcome totality. On the basis of 
the couple’s intimacy, he posits not a new “real” but an apocalyptic horizon, 
which he calls an “eschatology of messianic peace” (22). His second term, 
“infinity,” refers to a horizon of as-yet unfulfilled human possibilities. Its 
temporal mode is the future. But this future, which encompasses the pros- 
pects of ethical existence, is nota telos or totality. In his words, “eschatology” is 


a subjective and arbitrary divination of the future, the result of a 
revelation without evidences, tributary of faith. . . . Eschatology in- 
stitutes a relation with being beyond the totality or beyond history, and 
not with being beyond the past and the present. (22) 
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This infinity can be construed as synonymous with what Irigaray describes 
in the Italian address as a “History” in which nature and culture exist in 
transformed fashion (“Love between Us” 177). In Irigaray, however, 
Levinas’s contrast between the “real” and “prophetic eschatology” is rhe- 
torically refigured as a double apocalypse. Without losing sight of clinical 
experience, Irigaray poses a synechdochic figure of the “holocaust” of the 
female subject in a “wounding” intimacy that is in dynamic disequilibrium 
with the vision of a genuine because transvalued transcendence (“Fecun- 
dity” 217). This difficult situation is that of woman, poised between the 
schizophrenic condition that Irigaray argues attends the construction of 
gender and the possibility of inventing woman by becoming other.’ 

Levinas brings together on one level three different orders of experi- 
ence: the philosophic; the political or historical; and the individual, inter- 
subjective, and ethical. The historical phenomenon that dominates his ty- 
pology is what Foucault refers to as “the end of history” as experienced by 
the generation in France (and Belgium, Irigaray’s country of origin) that 
experienced Nazi conquest in World War II (Death 174). Enslavement, 
shame, and alienation in Foucault, Levinas, and Irigaray continually, if ob- 
liquely, refer to this trauma. In France, disgrace is so encompassing a phe- 
nomenon that it was only after the end of the Cold War that it finally be- 
came possible, in spring 1994, to convict a Frenchman of crimes against 
humanity (Foucault and Deleuze 13; Riding). The master-slave dialectic in 
which French existence has been caught was briefly ruptured only when 
the first postwar generation reached the age of majority in May 1968. The 
texts by Irigaray that I consider in the following pages are all written in the 
shadow of the reassertion of order that followed the events of May.” 

These texts acquire a new and different salience today, in what Thomas 
Friedman calls the “post-post-Cold War,” in which, he claims, the horizon of 
human possibility is, for the first ime since 1945, actually open. In the me- 
dia, this horizon is usually represented by the figure of barbarity, a regres- 
sion to animality, allegorized in news accounts of events in places such as 
Bosnia, Algeria, Rwanda, or Haiti. In US domestic politics too, as the Chris- 
tian right in the early 1990s gained control of the Republican Party at state 
and local levels, religious and ethnic divisions widened. In the words of 
Ralph Reed, the executive director of the Christian Coalition: 


The old dichotomies of liberal-conservative, internationalist-isola- 
tionist, dove-hawk are breaking apart. There are some ideological 
categories being formed that don’t have any history in the politics 
of the Cold War. The ends of wars don’t bring stability. They bring 
chaos and recriminations. Postwar eras are periods of an enormous 
realigning of political lines. (qtd. in Blumenthal 35) 
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For Reed, the new world order is one of universal warfare—or what Levinas 
refers to as totality. The portents of this apocalypse are particularly negative 
for women, people of color, industrial workers, the poor or otherwise dis- 
enfranchised, children, and sexual dissidents. Within this context Irigaray’s 
effort, as she says, to reimagine “History” becomes yet more urgent (“Love 
between Us” 177). 

Irigaray has successfully fought with philosophic tradition since the pub- 
lication in France of Speculum of the Other Woman in 1974. In “The Fecundity 
of the Caress,” she adapts Levinas’s preferred mode of exchange between 
“P and “Thou,” “Self” and “Other.” I have already pointed out similarities 
in their presentations. But before Irigaray can enter Levinas’s “peace,” she 
has to critique the phenomenology of the caress that under-girds it. For 
although Levinas seeks to transcend the battle of the sexes, Irigaray finds 
that his effort returns the couple to the totality from which he would like to 
rescue it. In her phrase, Levinas’s “caress” opens onto “the wrong infinity” 
(“Fecundity” 204). 

In “The Fecundity of the Caress,” Irigaray cites the opening sentences 
of “Phenomenology of Eros,” in which Levinas describes “the epiphany” of 
feminine difference in the experience of sexual intimacy between a man 
and a woman (203). Because, however, the other [Vautre] is masculine in 
French, the designation of the other as feminine is linguistically awkward. 
The difficulty is especially evident in the English translation, where the trans- 
lator shifts between the masculine and feminine genders in the course of 
the paragraph. Despite possible ambiguity about the gender identification 
of lover and beloved, which Levinas plays on in a phrase that Irigaray cites 
(“the Beloved One, who is the Beloved Woman [l’Aimé qui est Aimée]”), the 
trajectory of Levinas’s paragraph makes clear that the subject here is mas- 
culine, the object feminine: 


Love aims at the Other; it aims at him in his frailty [faiblesse]. 
Frailty does not here figure the inferior degree of any attribute, the 
relative deficiency of a determination common to me and the 
other. Prior to the manifestation of attributes, it qualifies alterity it- 
self. To love is to fear for another, to come to the assistance of his 
frailty. In this frailty as in the dawn rises the Loved, who is the Be- 
loved. An epiphany of the Loved, the feminine is not added to an 
object and a Thou antecedently given or encountered in the neuter 
(the sole gender formal logic knows.) The epiphany of the Beloved 
is but one with her regime of tenderness. The way of the tender con- 
sists in an extreme fragility, a vulnerability. It manifests itself at the 
limit of being and non-being, as a soft warmth where being dissi- 
pates into radiance, like the “pale blush” of the nymphs in the After- 
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noon of a Faun, which “leaps in the air-drowsy with thick slumbers,” 
dis-individualizing and relieving itself of its own weight of being, al- 
ready evanescence and swoon, flight into self in the very midst of its 
manifestation. And in the flight the other is other, foreign to the 


world too coarse and too offensive for him. ( Totality 256)° 


In the course of the passage, the subject of “Love,” who in the first sentence 
might be a woman, is disclosed to be a man. The object of love, “him in his 
frailty” in sentence one, ultimately comes to rest as woman in her frailty. 
According to Levinas, it is in the act of making love that the other is engen- 
dered as intrinsically feminine—not in or as herself but in her care of and 
for her male lover. This sexual engendering is necessary for the success of 
Levinas’s larger project of converting totality into infinity. It is in the sup- 
portive and abstracted role of “tenderness” that woman opens the apoca- 
lyptic space of “the limit of being and non-being”—figured in the esthetic 
synaesthesia of the final sentences with their allusions not to women or 
women’s culture but to “nymphs,” Mallarmé’s modernist classic, and 
Debussy’s impressionist music. “Alterity” in this key requires no other voice 
than that of the trio of male philosopher, poet, and composer. The “regime 
of tenderness” requires no tenderness of the masculine subject despite 
Levinas’s concern to assure the reader that the process he here describes is 
one of reciprocal regard. 

With this paragraph as point of departure, a feminist reader will not be 
surprised to learn that, as the section unfolds, it shows considerable anxiety 
to distinguish the caress from touch. The Beloved woman retains “the vir- 
ginity, forever inviolate, of the feminine.” Intimacy, instead of rendering 
the couple more embodied, transcends the limitations of existence in time 
and space: 


In the caress, a relation yet, in one aspect, sensible, the body al- 
ready denudes itself of its very form, offering itself as erotic nudity. 
In the carnal given to tenderness, the body quits the status of exis- 
tent... . The feminine essentially violable and inviolable, the “Eter- 
nal Feminine,” is the virgin or an incessant recommencement of vir- 
ginity, the untouchable in the very contact of voluptuosity, future in 
the present. (258) 


Again, the feminine is associated with the infinite; it is “a fragility at the 
limit of non-being wherein is lodged not only what is extinguished and is no 
longer, but what is not yet.” 

In the course of the essay, “Love” is revealed, increasingly, as Christian 
love, transcending sensation and the body, transubstantiating one order of 
existence into another, higher one. The ultimate sign of this order is, as in 
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the New Testament, the s/Son or, in Levinas’s word, “child.” The infinite is 
reduced to the material futurity (masculine signification and possession) of 
the child: 


In this unparalleled conjuncture of identification [in the couple], 
in this trans-substantiation, the same and the other are not united 
but precisely—beyond every possible project, beyond every mean- 
ingful and intelligent power—engender the child. (266) 


As Irigaray argues in response, Levinas’s goal of opening the erotic economy 
ends in the old economy of the same: 


Revealed only in the son, fecundity continues to disguise itself as 
the fecundation of the lovers in difference. As the fruit of commun- 
ion between lovers, male and female, the son becomes the male 
lover’s ornament and display of the same as himself, the position of 
his identity in relation to, and through, paternity. 

(“Fecundity” 202) 


Countering the anxiety about the body shown by Levinas, Irigaray celebrates 
not female virginity but female touch: 


Touching can also place a limit on the reabsorption of the other in 
the same. Giving the other her contours, calling her to them, 
amounts to inviting her to live where she is without becoming 
other, without appropriating herself. (204) 


Like Levinas, Irigaray calls her readers to an experience of intimacy 
that can make possible a utopian existence: “A revolution in thought and 
ethics is needed if the work of sexual difference is to take place” (“Sexual 
Difference” 6). Unlike Levinas, who reinscribes the metaphysics that he 
seeks to overcome, Irigaray’s project envisages an existence beyond the end 
of history. Her wager is that, for us, the possibility of living differently neces- 
sitates rethinking and redoing the work of gender. As she says at the outset 
of An Ethics of Sexual Difference: 


Sexual difference is one of the major philosophical issues, if not the 
issue, of our age. According to Heidegger, each age has one issue to 
think through, and one only. Sexual difference is probably the issue 
in our time which could be our “salvation” ifwe thought it through. (5) 


As the quotation marks indicate, transcendence in these terms would not 
be Christian transcendence, nor would fecundity be synonymous with bio- 
logical reproduction: 


Sexual difference would constitute the horizon of worlds more fe- 
cund than any known to date—at least in the West—and without re- 
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ducing fecundity to the reproduction of bodies and flesh. For lov- 
ing partners [of either or both sexes] this would be a fecundity of 
birth and regeneration, but also the production of a new age of 
thought, art, poetry, and language: the creation of a new poetics. (5) 


No one, however, is more aware than Irigaray how unlikely the prospect of 
such a Renaissance is. 

In Apocalypse: The Book of Revelation, Jacques Ellul describes the repre- 
sentation of woman in the last book of the New Testament. First is “the great 
sign . . . in heaven: a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon was under 
her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars. And being with child, 
she cried out in her travail and was in the anguish of delivery” (Rev. 12.1- 
2). Ellul remarks that the figure of woman 


engages us .. . in the plurality of symbolic meanings. She is, very 
obviously, first of all, the woman corresponding in heaven to Eve.... 
But in addition the woman is surely Zion and Israel, who engender 
the Messiah and the believers. Further, she is very clearly Mary; or 
rather, the celestial reduplication of Mary, mother of the little child. 


(85) 


In Irigarayan terms, this figure is woman completely subordinate to her role 
within the logocentric order. There is no possibility that she might exist for 
and in herself. 

Within the context of Ellul’s emphatically Incarnational reading of 
Apocalypse, the woman can be further generalized as the matter of creation, 
including the material of “man’s” embodied existence. In this context, 
woman disappears in a fashion consistent with Irigarayan analysis. “We must 
not forget,” Ellul says, 


that the Incarnation is the total union of the whole of man with the 
whole of God. In this perspective, the woman appears to me to be 
the image of the entire creation (of earth and heaven) in some way 
synthesized to produce the fruit of the most decisively intimate cov- 
enant of God with his creation. Then there can no longer be either 
opposition or rupture. But then the birth of the child is the result 
of this bringing together of the creation with its Creator. (85) 


Ellul transfers the function of engendering to male genealogy and culture, 
where it exists on the plane, at once sacred and profane, of the fulfillment 
of the “covenant” between God and the Children of Israel. 

One of Irigaray’s consistent themes has been the denial to women of 
their place in a divine genealogy. The representation of the destruction of 
the Whore of Babylon in chapters 17 and 18 of Apocalypse is an important 
site for, first, the inversion, then the erasure of women’s history as goddesses, 
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priestesses, and sacred prostitutes.” The mystery of the virgin birth, for in- 
stance, occurs in the cults of the “harlot-priestesses, Ishtar, Asherah, or 
Aphrodite,” where 


the title didn’t mean physical virginity; it meant simply “unmar- 
ried.” The function of such “holy virgins” was to dispense the 
Mother’s grace through sexual worship; to heal; to prophesy; to per 
form sacred dances; to wail for the dead; and to become Brides of 
God. (Walker 1048-49) 


Ellul offers a number of interpretations of the Whore of Babylon. Some are 
highly generalizing: “The Great Prostitute” is the city taken as a general 
figure of human making and exchange, the arts and civilization. It is a fig- 
ure of the Old Testament city of Babylon as well as of the imperial capitol of 
Rome (187). Seated on “a scarlet-colored beast” (Rev. 17.3), which Ellul 
identifies as “the Spirit of [secular] Power,” the woman “is a historic actualiza- 
tion of the Power” (189; italics Ellul’s). 

In other characterizations, however, the Whore is insistently gendered 
as woman: 


In fact the Woman in heaven is the image of the mother; on earth 
she is the prostitute. Exactly as throughout the Bible she is at the 
same time Eve and Mary! She is the mother of the new creation and 
the concentration [in a negative sense] of everything terrestrial. . . . 
She represents the exact opposite of the work that God carries out 
in the Incarnation. (190) 


Identified with the demonic power of “Satan,” she is specifically the harlot- 
priestess of pagan belief. Her prostitution consists in the fact that she is “in 
communication (by sacred prostitution) with the religious and spiritual 
powers, with the satanic sources, and esoterism (but this also implies the 
immoralities, which are completely secondary)” (190). The Whore is a fig- 
ure of religious idolatry or “infidelity”; the “dispersion of figurative sexual- 
ity” in promiscuity is 

the image of the impossibility of a true covenant, . . . of an authentic 

communication. It is, further, the sign of the insertion of “love” into 


the domain of money, of exchange, of power. . . . Prostitution is the 
diabolic parody of love. (190-91) 


In this series of statements, Ellul transfers love from the figure of the mother 
to a masculine deity; he refigures “Woman” as the negation of divinity. She 
is also figured in relation to the history of nations, since her fidelity pro- 
vides the model “of the impossibility of a true covenant.” Curiously enough, 
in chapter 18, in which her imminent destruction is prophesied, an angelic 
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voice offers the men who have trafficked with her—kings, merchants, and 
mariners—the hope of divine rescue. Nothing is said of the women. But an 
angel prophesies that the “voice of bridegroom and of bride will not be 
heard” (Rev. 18.23) in Babylon any longer. In place of sexual congress in 
the pagan temple, Apocalypse substitutes the marriage of the New Jerusalem, 
the Christian church, the new children of Israel, with Christ (Rev. 21.1—2). 

In her 1989 address to the Federation of Young Italian Communists, 
Irigaray poses the question of how gender relations are connected with hope 
for a new creation. She poses this question as part of the work of undoing 
the totalizing history of Christian redemption with its alternative subordi- 
nation of women and/or erasure of sexual difference. The context she 
chooses is that of Hegel’s and Marx’s secular apocalypticism. For the chil- 
dren who would be born in the fullness of time, “the body, the house, the 
city are habitable places.” But these children are different, possibly not chil- 
dren in the biological sense: “The objectivity of love in this case is no longer 
solely the child or the familial or collective goods but rather the natural 
and cultural world engendered by women and men at a moment of His- 
tory” (“Love between Us” 177). Irigaray’s statement challenges her young 
listeners since in order for this new creation to come about, it is necessary 
that the words nature and culture be redefined. This demand implies a criti- 
cal view of the representation of women within traditional Marxism, which 
effaces the basis of the economy in a gendered division of labor by translat- 
ing woman’s reproductive work into a rhetorical figure of male production 
within the wage economy. When I say that the economy has as its basis a 
gendered division of labor, I do not mean a sole or originary basis. There 
are other bases, whose principal terms are class, place, ethnicity, and race. I 
do agree, however, both with Irigaray and with French materialist feminists 
such as Christine Delphy—whose views are usually, although in my view in- 
accurately, held diametrically to contradict Irigaray’ss—that one cannot 
understand economic injustice without using gender as a principal axis of 
analysis. In contrast, traditional Marxist analyses regard the enslavement of 
women in marriage or prostitution as an aspect of bourgeois society. This 
analysis subordinates discrimination on the basis of gender to a general 
analysis of the class system. As Delphy points out, this approach effaces the 
subordination of women to men generally, including within working-class 
families. The traditional view absolves working-class men of responsibility 
for exploiting the women with whom they are intimate (177-78). 

Consider, for example, Engels’s treatment of the oppression of women 
in The Origin of the Family: 


In an old unpublished manuscript written by Marx and myself in 
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1846, I find the words, ‘The first division of labour is that between 
man and woman for the propagation of children.’ And today I can 
add: The first class opposition that appears in history coincides with 
the development of the antagonism between man and woman in 
monogamous marriage, and the first class oppression coincides 
with that of the female sex by the male. (96) 


Engels continues to argue that in capitalism this oppression takes the shape 
of the male double standard that defines some women as wives, sisters, and 
daughters while casting out others on the basis of their labor as prostitutes. 
Men retain the “sexual freedom” they enjoyed before monogamy was insti- 
tuted by reinforcing the subjection of women: “the women . . . are despised 
and outcast in order that the unconditional supremacy of men over the 
female sex may be once more proclaimed as a fundamental law of society” 
(97, 98). In Engels’s account, however, “the first class opposition” is sup- 
planted by the second, the struggle between proletarians and employers. 
When this struggle has been engaged and won, relations between the sexes 
will, as a natural consequence, be transformed. As Irigaray points out, this 
substitution betrays the original insight: 


Marx defined the origin of the exploitation of man by man as the 
exploitation of woman by man, and he affirmed that the first hu- 
man exploitation stems from the division of labor between man and 
woman. Why did he not devote his life to resolving this exploita- 
tion? He perceived the root of the evil but he did not treat it as 
such. Why? (“Love between Us” 167) 


For Engels, the answer is that “after the impending overthrow of capitalist 
production,” “real love” between men and women will become the norm 
(114). 

If pressed, however, the question cannot be answered, in Delphy’s view 
because answering it means that Marxists would have to acknowledge the 
unpaid benefits they enjoy from women. From a nonheterosexual stance, 
moreover, it is evident that Engels’s position is necessarily homophobic, 
since neither he nor Marx can acknowledge the excess of their investment 
in concern about the well-being of male laborers. The obverse of this unac- 
knowledged desire is condemnation of male-male desire wherever it does 
become manifest. In that case, Engels deems it to be yet one more example 
of exploitation leading to moral degeneracy: “This degradation of the 
women was avenged on the men, and degraded them also till they fell into 
the abominable practice of sodomy” (95). Both responsibility for and the 
possibility of same-sex desire exists elsewhere, in class oppression. By defini- 
tion, members of subordinated groups can be demoralized, but they are 
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incapable of being subjects of nonreproductive desires. Engels cannot think 
homosexuality without thinking sodomitical acts; and he cannot think sod- 
omy without thinking prostitution (see Weeks 46-67). 

Irigaray’s new History can become possible only if the dream of History 
of Marx and Hegel is relinquished. Only if oppression is described along 
several axes and only if plural revolts and improvements are validated does 
it become possible to think heterosexuality differently. At the intersection 
of “nature” and “culture,” both work and intimacy need to be understood 
in a way that avoids reducing nature to the processes of reproduction and 
culture to the products of wage labor. 


‘Unita, which was involved in the invitation to Irigaray, was also respon- 

sible for a series of interviews conducted with Foucault. During the in- 
terviews, Foucault speaks of prostitution in a way that draws on the political 
meaning of the biblical concept, which refers to the infidelity of “nations.” 
Foucault connects the end of history with national, individual, and gendered 
subjection. Speaking of the attitude of young intellectuals in France in the 
1950s, he says: 


Many young intellectuals, including myself, judged that it would be 
intolerable to have a “bourgeois” professional future as a professor, 
journalist, writer, or whatever. The very experience of the war had 
shown us the necessity and the urgency of creating a society radi- 
cally different from the one in which we had lived; a society that 
had accepted nazism, had prostituted itself before it, and then had 
come out of it en masse with De Gaulle. One not only wanted a dif- 
ferent world and a different society, one also wanted to go deeper, 
to transform oneself and to revolutionize relationships, to be com- 
pletely “other.” (Remarks 47-48). 


In this paragraph, Foucault uses the word prostituted to describe the relation 
between Germany and France during World War II in terms of the master- 
slave dialectic that, Irigaray argues, Hegel finds in normal gender relations. 
Revulsion at this historical experience impelled Foucault to validate prosti- 
tution in another sense—that is, in the conflation of male homosexuality 
with sodomy and prostitution that Weeks describes as typical of late nine- 
teenth-century bourgeois thinking. For Foucault, being completely “other” 
meant choosing sexual intimacy with other men in preference to the tidy 
alignment of marriage, mistress, and professional advancement character- 
istic of Parisian intellectual life. 

Foucault’s use of the word prostituted implies that erotic investment and 
alienation occur not just to persons but to collectivities. Gilles Deleuze 
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makes this point in a well-known interview with Foucault of the early 1970s, 
in which he remarks that Marxism errs in basing the analysis of society on 
group interests, since individual and collective subjects identify their inter- 
ests on the basis of their “investments of desire, whether economic or un- 
conscious”: 


The masses were not deceived; at a particular time, they actually 
wanted a fascist regime! There are investments of desire that mold 
and distribute power, that make it the property of the policeman as 
much as of the prime minister. (Foucault and Deleuze 15) 


Despite the general lack of attention to gender analysis in Foucault's 
writing, his perverse response to the sensation of living after the end of his- 
tory brings his thinking close to Irigaray’s in a number of ways. Early in her 
career, Irigaray showed, through the analysis of the speech of female 
schizophrenics, “how women, in contrast to men, fail to assume a subject 
position in language, effacing themselves in favour of men or of the world 
of objects through shifts in syntax” (Godard 368). Foucault’s commitment 
to a radical male homosexuality produces a schizophrenic male subject. In 
the interview with Deleuze, Foucault takes women’s struggles to be cognate 
with those of male homosexuals: “Women, prisoners, conscripted soldiers, 
hospital patients, and homosexuals have now begun a specific struggle 
against the particularized power, the constraints and controls, that are ex- 
erted over them” (Foucault and Deleuze 16). This comment has given of- 
fense to some feminists, who complain that Foucault is interested in women 
only as one example of a group in revolt. Rosa Braidotti, for example, com- 
ments on the preceding passage: “Sexual difference simply does not play a 
role in the Foucauldian universe, where the technology of subjectivity re- 
fers to a desexualized and general ‘human’ subject” (87). Braidotti, how- 
ever, fails to recognize that in Foucault sexual difference is crucial, although 
not in terms of a binary model of gender difference. Foucault’s “general 
‘human’ subject” frequently is a masculine subject disidentified from nor 
mative masculinity and therefore, in Irigaray’s terms, not masculine. This 
diacritically marked subject experiences splitting of the ego. In displacing 
the subject of knowledge, especially in psychoanalysis, h/e converts the 
masculine subject into the object of a new analysis that discloses the ruses 
by which “he” was hitherto instated as subject of knowledge. This maneuver 
is consonant with Irigaray’s demand that the syntactical position of the gen- 
dered subject shift. Only in this way can other differences become evident. 
In his early career Foucault began to recognize his position as a male sexual 
dissident as a result of attempting to think through the condition that led 
Ellen West, an anorexic schizophrenic, to commit suicide (Miller 75-81, 
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90-91). Foucault was able to recognize his dissident place in French cul- 
ture by recognizing the schizophrenic condition imposed upon women in 
the processes whereby they are defined as such. This insight is akin to 
Irigaray’s realization that to be gendered as female is to be schizophrenic. 

This originating point in Irigaray’s critique of male philosophic tradi- 
tion and, more locally, Freudian psychoanalysis determines the apocalyptic 
character of her representation of the sex/gender system, which can 
scarcely be characterized other than as a war of men against women.’ Be- 
cause of this violence, Irigaray has no alternative but to insist that inter- 
subjective relations, including male and female homosexual ones, must al- 
ways be thought through the concept of gender. For this reason too, her 
project demands a second mode of apocalypse—one in which gender be- 
comes reconfigured in the field of what she refers to as love: 


The objectivity of love in this case is [that is, will be] no longer 
solely the child or the familial or collective goods but rather the 
natural and cultural world engendered by women and men at a mo- 
ment of History. (“Love between Us” 177) 


This double emphasis points out by contrast a lacuna in Foucault’s concept 
of the sex/gender system. In texts such as The History of Sexuality, volume 1, 
he in effect refuses to conceptualize male homosexuality in terms of gen- 
der. This refusal does not make sense in Irigaray’s terms, since she has found 
it impossible to conceptualize male-male or female-female relations except 
in relation to sexual difference. Foucault’s resistance to doing so betrays an 
unacknowledged anxiety about the allegations of effeminacy that are char- 
acteristically lodged against “queers.” Yet even here his resistance finds a 
place in Irigaray’s scheme insofar as he refuses the habit of metaphoric 
thinking that, according to her, reduces female difference to masculine 
sameness: “Are we alike? If you like. It is a little abstract. I don’t quite un- 
derstand ‘alike.’ Do you? Alike in whose eyes? in what terms? by what stan- 
dard? with reference to what third?” (This Sex 208). Foucault refuses to fall 
into the trap of thinking homosexuality through a binary structure of gen- 
der difference (male/female; same/different) that will deprive it of all con- 
tingent meaning. To cite Irigaray again, Foucault sidesteps the power 


of the philosophic logos . . . to reduce all others to the economy of the 
Same. The teleologically constructive project it takes on is always 
also a project of diversion, deflection, reduction of the other in the 
Same. And, in its greatest generality perhaps, from its power to 
eradicate the difference between the sexes in systems that are self-repre- 
sentative of a “masculine subject.” (This Sex 74).'° 
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In the final words of “The Fecundity of the Caress,” Irigaray projects 
the possibility of a utopian meeting of the sexes in the intimacy of a new 
couple. This hope, however, is almost overmastered by negation. The sub- 
ject of the text is split. Pace Levinas’s confidence in the encounter between 
subject and other, Irigaray contends: 


The other cannot be transformed into discourse, fantasies, or 
dreams. It is impossible for me to substitute any other, thing or god, 
for the other—because of this touching of and by him, which my 
body remembers. 

To each wounding separation, I would answer by refusing the 
holocaust while silently affirming, for myself and for the other, that 
the most intimate perception of the flesh escapes every sacrificial 
substitution, every assimilation into discourse, every surrender to 
the God. Scent or premonition between my self and the other, this 
memory of the flesh as the place of approach means ethical fidelity 
to incarnation. To destroy it is to risk the suppression of alterity, 
both the God’s and the other’s. Thereby dissolving any possibility of 
access to transcendence. (217)! 


Feminist critics writing in English have frequently complained that Irigaray 
falls into what Toril Moi describes as “the essentialist trap.” According to 
Moi, Irigaray “comes to analyze ‘woman’ in idealist categories, just like the 
male philosophers she is denouncing” (139, 148). The passage that I cite, 
however, is materialist in character. It emphasizes a continual interplay be- 
tween sensation, consciousness, and a vigilant fidelity to history. In a way, 
the passage is about refusing to forget—the opposite of idealist thinking, 
which demands that the subject forget what his or her consciousness ex- 
cludes. 

It’s curious that memory should be the topic of a passage that is di- 
rected toward transcendence. But this passage is one in which, as is her 
wont, Irigaray mimes the language of male philosophical and theological 
tradition that she seeks to transvalue. In this respect, the most important 
term is “incarnation,” which is shifted from its Christ-centered context toa 
feminist one. Memory is incarnate in the speaker's awareness of a body that 
cannot forget the wounding separations of previous couplings. The body 
bears the weight of past violence, of “holocaust,” a term that has specific 
meanings for Irigaray, who uses it to refer not only as here to heterosexual 
intercourse but also to the negation of love between women that is de- 
manded by the translation of female desire into duty to the masculine order: 


The most radical loss of human singularity entails the effacement 
within the universal, or within the holocaust of spirit, of this rela- 
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tion between mother and daughter. This abduction of one from the 

other as it pertains to the feminine gender is a crime that humanity 

perpetuates unconsciously and without being able to mourn it. 
(“Love between Us” 172) 


The term holocaust cannot, however, be reserved from its reference to 
the Holocaust, the mass extermination of the Jews by the Nazis. As Elisabeth 
Schussler Fiorenza points out, philosophers and Christian exegetes have a 
responsibility to offer witness to what Fiorenza refers to as “the profound 
negations in the genre of apocalyptic” (85). As Fiorenza points out, “the 
ideological heart of Nazi-fascism was racism, its ideological catch-word was 
‘Untermensch, ’the less than human, the sub-human being.” Racism required 
the extermination of the Jews and members of other inferior races; the jail- 
ing of male homosexuals; “the sterilisation and elimination of ‘Entarteter,’ 
asocial German women (unwed, promiscuous mothers, prostitutes, homo- 
sexuals, women in racially mixed relationships)”; and the “strict sexual con- 
trol of pure Aryan women, who were used as ‘breeders’ of the superior race” 
(86). Christian eschatology is implicated in the offenses against Jews, mem- 
bers of other racial and ethnic groups, sexual perverts, and women. The 
body of the speaker at the end of “Fecundity” is a collective, racially marked 
body. It also signifies the bearer of the most intimate personal violations in 
sexual touch. Speaking as “I” and “me,” the body is identified as Irigaray’s; 
but it also refers to the bodies of all women who have been sexually violated 
and to all bodies subject to “holocaust.” 

Because the speaker refuses to yield to the loss of memory in trauma, 
the threat that past violence poses to continued individual and group exist- 
ence can be addressed. The speaker uses the memory of war crimes to ne- 
gate their repetition and open the prospect of “alterity” or peace: “This 
memory of the flesh as the place of approach means ethical fidelity to in- 
carnation.” An ethic that remembers the history of the embodied self en- 
ables it to “refuse the holocaust.” As experience in Bosnia and elsewhere 
testifies, genocide and the rape and murder of women are not mere meta- 
phors of each other: they are intimately related in the political strategy cum 
sociopathology of the masculine subject, which impels it, in a term that 
Levinas and Irigaray use together, toward “death.” Ata moment when state 
power galvanizes and protects murder, individual and mass, Irigaray reminds 
her readers that murder likewise comes home to bed in the most civilized 
places. Ata moment when the action of nation-states, individually and col- 
lectively, is unable to halt this violence, she responds not by taking refuge 
in what Godard refers to as “the identity politics of much feminism” (371) 
but by inventing an ethics of intimacy. Irigaray asks men and women, Jews 
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and Christians, whites and others, queers and straights, to be mindful of 
the moments in which human beings are engendered. 

In “The Fecundity of the Caress,” Irigaray combines the imagination of 
intimacy with a reworking of the given terms of philosophic language. In 
the final words of the passage, she inverts spiritual transcendence so as to 
make it something embodied, sexually experienced, responsible to self and 
others. In a passage that I cited near the outset, Irigaray calls for a “love” 
whose product will be not “solely” offspring or property but a “natural and 
cultural world engendered by men and women.” Engendering in intimacy 
is not confined to biological reproduction or economic production. Indeed, 
neither are required of a particular couple. Hence the word “natural” oc- 
curs under the mark of erasure; it is not synonymous with reproduction. 
Similarly, “culture” is not defined as economic culture nor as men’s or 
women’s cultures as currently defined. Production and reproduction are 
implicated in a further term, “engendering,” which refers to a future that 
includes a new mode of constituting sexual difference. This future deserves 
to be described as history with a capital H; but it is no longer History as a 
totality requiring the subsumption of gender and other differences in iden- 
tification with a unitary subject and telos of history. One can, of course, 
deny that such engendering is possible. But herein reposes Irigaray’s ethi- 
cal challenge. To return to Foucault, in the final volumes of the History of 
Sexuality, he too attempts to describe an ethics and aesthetics of pleasure. 
His premature death left this work incomplete. But it is a work to which 
Irigaray calls us. 


NOTES 


! The two texts were published in 1977 and 1979, respectively. 

2 Thanks to Stephen Barber, who made this point in conversation with me 
in September 1993. 

3 I realize that the word project carries implications from its usage in exis- 
tential philosophy with which both Irigaray and I would disagree (Butler 128). 
Because I would like to make this word useful within poststructuralist feminist 
discourse, I adapt it here as synonymous with my double use of the word work 
to refer to the processes both that constitute gender and that resist its normal 
constitution. 

* The difficult, contradictory relationship between being-woman and becom- 
ing-woman otherwise is central to French feminist theory as it emerges in the 
aftermath of World War II in Simone de Beauvoir’s The Second Sex (1949). See 
Butler 128-34. 

5 Note that the most important of the changes wrought by this reassertion 
occurred in the reorganization of transnational capital that brought the age of 
“Fordism” to an end in the 1970s. Overcoming the crisis in gender identifica- 
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tion experienced by skilled and semiskilled male workers in Western Europe in 
the wake of this change is one important aspect of the work of gender to which 
Irigaray calls her young Marxist listeners. 


ê Here is the passage in the original French: 


L’amour vise Autrui, il le vise dans sa faiblesse. La faiblesse ne figure 
pas ici le degré inférieur d'un attribut quleconcque, la déficience rela- 
tive d'une détermination commune à moi et à lAutre. Antérieure a la 
manifestation des attributs, elle qualifie l'altérité même. Aimer, c'est 
craindre pour autrui, porter secours à sa faiblesse. Dans cette faiblesse, 
comme dans I’aurore se lève l’Aimé qui est Aimée. Épiphanie de l'Aimé, 
le féminin ne vient pas s'ajouter à l'objet et au Toi, préalablement 
données ou rencontrés au neutre, le seul genre que la logique formelle 
connaisse. L’épiphanie de l’Aimée, ne fait qu’un avec son régime de 
tendre. La manière du tendre, consiste en une fragilite extréme, en une 
vulnérabilité. Il se manifeste sur la limite de l'être et du ne pas étre, 
comme une douce chaleur ou |’étre se dissipe en rayonnement, comme 
“Vincarnat léger” des nymphes dans |’ Aprés-midi d'un faune qui “voltige 
en l’air assoupi de sommeils touffus,” se désindividuant et s’allégeant de 
son propre poids d’étre, déja évanescence et pamoison, fuite en soi au 
sein même de sa manifestation. Et dans cette fuite, l'Autre est Autre, 
étranger au monde, trop grossier et trop blessant pour lui. (Totalité 233) 


7 See “Prostitution” and “Virgin Birth” in Walker 819-26, 1048-51. 
8 See, for instance, Moi 147-49 and Diana Leonard’s preface in Delphy 10. 


Delphy’s putatively contrary view says more about political splits in French femi- 
nism than about the political potential of Irigaray’s arguments (182-83, 210n3). 


’ Irigaray emphasizes the word violence. I use the word war with reference 


to the preceding discussion of Totality and Infinity. 


10 Steven Goldsmith cites this passage and the preceding one (280). 
1 Here is the passage in the original French: 


L'autre non transformable en discours, fantasmes ou rêves, l’autre qu’il 
m’est impossible de substituer à quelque autre, à quelque chose, à 
quelque dicu, par ce toucher à et de lui dont mont corps garde mémoire. 

A chaque blessure de la séparation, je répondrais par le refus de 
holocauste en attestant, silencieusement, pour moi et pour l'autre, que 
la plus intime perception de la chair échappe à toute substitution 
sacrificielle, à toute reprise en quelque discours, à tout abandon au Dieu. 
Flair ou pressentiment entre moi et l'autre, cette mémoire de la chair 
comme lieu d'approche est fidélité éthique à l'incarnation. La détruire 
risque de supprimer l'altérité et du Dieu et de l'autre. Dissolvant, ainsi, 
toute possibilité d'accès à la transcendance. (Éthique 198-99) 
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